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; CIGARETTES 


of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC tobaccos — Blended 


« 














“Satisfy?” Yes. 





Yet they’re Mild! 


Yes, Chesterfields ‘‘reach home, ’’ they let 
you know you’re smoking—they ‘‘Satisfy’’! 


Yet they’re Mild. 


A new blend of pure Imported and Domes- 
tic tobaccos—that’s the answer. And the 
blend can’t be copied. 


Make Chesterfields your next buy. 


20 for 10c Legale Myors Tobacco Cx 


NOTE—Attractive tins of 100 Chesterfields sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 50 cents, if your dealer cannot supply you. Address 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous trademark, ‘‘tlis Master’s 
Voice.” It is on all genuine products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 





The Victrola is the embodiment 


of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can be safely 
judged by the artists who make records for it—by the 
music it brings into your home. 

The Victrola stands supreme among musical instru- 
ments because of its wonderful musical achievements— 
because it brings to you the exquisitely beautiful inter- 
pretations of the world’s greatest artists. 

Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, one 
Galli-Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, one McCormack, 
one Melba, one Paderewski, so there is only one in- 
strument able to bring their superb art into your home 
with absolute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided that in- 
strument is the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite interpretations of the 
world’s greatest artists who make records exclusively for the Victor. And if 


desired he will demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o to 
$400. Ask to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each month 


“Victrola” isthe Registered Trade-mark ofthe Victor Talking Machine 
Company designating the products of this Company only. arning: 
The use of the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale ofany other 
Talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 


‘Victrola XVII, $250 
Vietrola XVII, electric, $300 
~___ Mahogany or bak 
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Columbia Grafono!a 
rice 
Other Models 
$15 to $350 
Prices in Canada plus duty 





Columbia Superiority is measured by Columbia Tone 


HE COLUMBIA tone-arm plays a vital part in the perfection of Columbia TONE. If the repro- 
ducer may be compared to the pulsing heart of a human being, the tone-arm would represent the 


artery through which the life-blood ebbs and flows. 

So smooth and perfect are its walls of seamless drawn tapered tubing that the flow of sound-waves 
is unobstructed until the tone-chamber outlet is reached. There is no abrupt angle—not so much as a 
screw—to interrupt or deflect the sound-waves set in motion by the vibrating needle-arm; every curve 
is scientifically designed to make the path of these waves to the tone chamber as direct as it can be made. 


Even the éaper is calculated in less than ten-thousandth parts of an inch to provide a perfect expanding 
passage for the sound-waves to the tone-chamber. The connection with the tone-chamber is made by 
the exclusive Columbia “bayonet-joint”’ that not only eliminates all rattle and vibration, but prevents 
an abrupt turn even here, so that no part of the waves is deflected anywhere. 


Every part of the Columbia Grafonola contributes with scientific, marvelous precision to the tone- 
effect that is part of the Grafonola—the tone-effect of life. 


Look for the “music-note” trade-mark—the mark of a genuine Columbia Grafonola 
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Ad-Letter Contest Awards for August 


“T want to confess,” writes one contestant, “that until SuNser attracted my eye with its wonderful ‘Ad-Letter’ contest, I practically 
paid no attention to advertisements. Since then, I not only devour the advertisements in Sunset but in other publications as well and 


find keen enjoyment in a better acquaintance with the products the world is interested in.” 
That’s the object of this contest and this reader quite freely confesses that it has been a revelation to her. 


We expected many letters 


from the August number for there certainly were plenty of wonderful advertisements to write about, and the way the letters poured in was 


indeed gratifying to us but mystifying to the judges who had to read them and make a selection. 


We think the judges have done remark- 


ably well, don’t you? The prize-winning letters certainly show thought, taste and appreciation. 
Have you written your letter on the advertisement which appealed to you as the best of all those contained in Sunset’s pages? 
Twenty-five dollars is worth striving for and with the winners below as guides you should have no trouble getting into the winning class, 

















First Prize—Firestone Tires 
How many good points are there about this or that 
ad and which possesses the greatest number? Meas- 
uring the August Sunset ads by this standard, I 
was compelled to give the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
advertisement first honors. 


(1) It the most p t place in the 
magazine—the back cover page. a 

(2) It is brief and to the point. The originator 
must have had in mind the thought that folks were 
not interested in what one says but what one sells. 

(3) It is convincing because it carries no glaring 
statement to challenge truth. ss p 

(4) Its marked simplicity distinguishes it. _ 

(5) Itsargumentsaregood—safety,comfort,saving. 

(6) The design is especially attractive and in- 
viting. Both pictorially and in its subject matter 
it makes the idea of “following the trail” the main 
theme of the ad. . 

(7) The word FIRESTONE at the top gives the 
ad individuality. ; 

(8) “Non-Skid” is sure to be impressed upon a 
reader's mind by its clever use in the picture. — 

(9) You seldom note one thing about this ad. 
The big advertisers of the country put the same ad- 
vertisement in a number of mag: jimultar ly, 
regardless of the general contents, but in this instance 
it seems that the ad was designed especially for the 
readers of Sunset. “Follow the trail” is suggestive 
of the t Cag sr . Ew Fg West, appealing 
distinctly to the lovers of the two. 

r FRANK G. DAVIS, 
503 North 12th St., Richmond, Va. 
































Second Prize—Haynes Automobile 


Originality is rare. We see dozens and dozens of ex- 
cellent advertisements proclaiming the merits of as 
many cars, but we find something “different” in the 
full-page presentation of the Haynes Automobile in 
the August SuNsET. 

The observer, from some overhead point of van- 
tage, looks down upon a busy street. Here are life 
and action. The people are not automatons, they are 
real people intent upon real business. And down the 
broad avenue several cars are passing. Yes, passing, 
—you can see the wheels go round. True, you don’t 
hear them, but that is because their action is noise- 
less—they are Haynes cars. 

The poster effect of this advertisement is very 
striking. The artist wasted not so much as a stroke, 
and achieved a result which, for lack of a better word, 
we will call “dash”. This same word applies to the 
several cars pictured, big handsome cars, which once 
seen are to be admired,—and desired. 

“America’s First Car.” Briefly its distinctive 
features are recited: its low cost of upkeep, its high- 
powered engine, its comfortable size, its luxurious 
appearance. Every question is answered. There 
remains only a demonstration, and a request by 
postal arranges this. 

“25th Successful Year.” A statement brief but 
significant! “Time will tell,” and this quarter 
century speaks convincingly of a reliable product 
and a satisfied patronage, and, after all, there is 
nothing more to tell. 

OMER W. SANDERS, 
207 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Third Prize— Quaker Tires 


The psycho-analysis that is often put into the 
creation of an advertisement is well brought out in 
the powerful ad of the Quaker City Rubber Company 
in the August issue of the SuNsET. 

An ad for a tire should carry the impression of 
endurance and long lasting qualities. The confidence 
of the future purchaser should be secured. Skill of 
workmanship in the manufacture of the product, 
and the impression of full value must be forced home 
in the customer’s mind. The ad must be distinctive 
as far as possible so that the owner of a machine 
instinctively thinks of that make of tire when he 
wishes to buy a new one. Otherwise the ad has failed. 

This Quaker tire ad achieves results by the new- 
ness in the arrangement of its illustration. The tire, 
showing the various layers of fabric and rubber used in 
its construction, is the center of the picture. But the 
large caliber gun inside the tire, the trained soldiers 
in the trenches behind the tire and gun, carry the 
desired impression of organization, efficiency, and 
resistance. 

The name of the tire is well chosen, for subcon- 
sciously the name “Quaker” gives the impression 
of stability and honesty. 

The ad is well thought out, and with the clinchin 
argument of a 5,000 mile guarantee, it is an P| 
calculated to draw the attention of any tire buyer, 
and pave the way for a sale. 


MERTON TYRRELL, 
U. 8. 8. Marblehead, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Station. 
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A t many letters were received this month, and some 
Sebnabeale Chosslateh, Beeman’s Gum, Old Dutch Cleanser, 


DS oO F M E R I T— addition to the particularly good letters reproduced above, the letter of Frances Nichols Brown, care A. C. Nichols, Wash- 
AWA 4 ington street, El Cajon, Cal., on the advertisement of the Victor Talking Machine Co., and the letter of Miss H. M. Anderson, 
trial Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island, on the Fairy Soap advertisement, have been found worthy of special mention and a cash award of five dollars each. 
that were extremely good dealt with the advertisements of Ivory Soap, Eastman Kodak, Libby, McNeill, Libby, 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream, and a number of others, but we could not make the five prizes cover them all. 








FIVE CASH PRIZES EACH MONTH FOR MERELY WRITING LETTERS 


The object of this Contest is to stimulate the interest of 
Sunswr Magazine readers in the splendid t 
of the national advertisers whose advertisements appear 
each month in the M ine, ani ge a keener 
appreciation of the values of design and text. 

hat constitutes a good advertisement? Why do some 
ads appeal more strongly to you than do others? W by 
did this or that announcement indelibly impress itse 


upon your memory? 
RULES 


The contest begins with the January, 1916, issue and 
will run until January, 1918. , 

The letter must not exceed 250 words in length. : 

The letter must bear the name and address of the writer 
and in no instance will we assume responsibility for the 


turn of manuscript. ni 
reThe letter must be submitted within ten days after 








Study the ads in this number of Sunset. Try to analyze 
the advertisement that made the deepest impression upon 
your mind. Then write down your reasons. Simple, isn’t it? 

Now! For the best letter received each month we will 
award a cash prize of $25.00; for the second best letter, a 
prize of $15.00; for the third, a prize of $10.00. Each of 
these letters will be published in full in Sunset Magazine, 
together with a reproduction of the ad, and the name and 
address of the prize-winning letter writer. In addition to 


receipt of copy by the subscriber in order to reach us in 
time for consideration. The announcement of the prizes 
will follow in the second month’s number of Sunser—for 

ple, the pri inning letters submitted on the adver- 
tisements in the October Sunser must reach us not 
later than October 10th and the awards will be 
announced in the December issue of Sunset. 





these three prizes, there will be two $5.00 cash prizes as 
awards of merit for the fourth and fifth best letters. 

Above are the prize-winning letters in the August 
Contest. They are good letters, carefully written and care- 
fully analyzing strong ads. There were hundreds of 
other letters but these were selected by the judges as 
the best of all submitted in August. Study them as 
models for your letter. 

Every reader of Sunset is entitled to enter the contest. 


GOVERNING THE AD-LETTER CONTEST 


If you can write a letter, you stand a chance to obtain 
one of these cash prizes. 

The conditions of the Contest are all set forth in 
this announcement. It will not necessary to 
write for further particulars. Just send in your let- 
jew hang if possible, together with your name 
and a b> 


Send Your Subscription and Address all Correspondence to Contest Editor, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 
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ORDUROY and other fabrics which, at first 

glance, seem to require for their cleaning 
something other than soap and water, can be 
washed as easily and successfully as any so-called 
‘‘washable’’ material if one is particular to use 
Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap makes so great a difference in soap 
and water washing because it is free from the 
injurious ingredients that make ordinary soap 
unsafe for many things. By introducing into 
laundry work a cleanser that is mild, white, pure 
and as harmless as water itself, Ivory Soap makes 
safe the washing of almost everything. 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 


beeper ies + on paper, it is 
not so very hard for America to gain 
the mastery of the European air, to cripple 
the German artillery, ya and munition 
works from above and to bring the war 
to a victorious end in 
1918. Theoretically, on 
paper, the superior man 


When 


‘ctor power, money power and 
Victory resources of the Allies 
Comes on should have beaten the 

° Central Powers in 1915, 
Wings 1916 and 1917. Can the 


United States, by means 
of an air fleet unprecedented in size, ac- 
complish the work in 1918, the endless 
technical and military difficulties not- 
withstanding? 

In the first place, the United States has 
the cash. i 
$640,000,000—twice the cost of the 
Panama Canal—has been made and 
another appropriation of a billion dollars 
will be forthcoming. In the second place, 
the United States has the men to operate 
any number of machines that can be 
built while the war lasts. In the third 
place, the United States has more 
of the necessary raw material 
than all the other belligerents on 
either side put together. With an 
abundance of money, men and 
material, the problem therefore 
resolves itself into a question of 
organization and manufacture. 
The task confronting American 
industry is the production of a 
minimum of 10,000 airplanes in 
less than a year. Can it be done? 

The answer to this question 
reveals one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of American inventive 
genius, but this triumph may 
be offset by failure in another 
direction. 

An airplane consists of two 
essential parts: the plane proper 
and the engine which furnishes 
the motive power. Either one, of 
course, is useless without the 
other. When the United States 
entered the fray in April, the War 
Department became __panic- 
stricken. It was confident of its 
ability to obtain all the planes it 
might need, but where and how 
could it obtain engines equal to 
the remarkable motors turned out 
by Europe? In all America not a 
single factory produced a motor 
anywhere near as light and as 
powerful as the engines mounted 
on the European battle planes. 

The War Department decided 
that the easiest solution of the 


An initial appropriation of 





dropping bombs on London. 


roblem was to select the best of the 
accra motors and to arrange for its 
manufacture in the United States. The 
selection was made and arrangements 
were under way to reproduce it on a large 
scale and with large royalties on this side 
of the Atlantic when E. A. Deeds, one of 
the greatest among American automobile 
men, raised his voice in protest. He 
pointed out that the French motor to be 
manufactured in the United States 
weighed 3.2 pounds per horsepower or 
880 pounds per motor of 275 horsepower, 
that the Germans had a motor consider- 
ably lighter and that American engineers 
were fully capable of designing a motor 
weighing not more than 2 pounds per 
horsepower which could be turned out in 
large quantities with existing equipment. 
He gained his point. The French model 
and the French royalties were dropped. 
E. J. Hall of San Francisco and Cy 
Vincent of Detroit were asked to jot 
an airplane motor that would come up 
to the requirements, both as to the 
lightest possible weight and the highest 
possible power. 
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This remarkable photograph shows thirty German airplanes 
It indicates what is in 


store for Berlin when the great American 


airplane program is being executed 


“4 


HESE two engineers locked them- 

selves into a room and wrestled with 
the problem. At the end of seventy-two 
hours they had the design ready. Select- 
ing a hundred of the best draftsmen 
available, they had a 
complete set of detailed 


Produc- plans and_ specifications 
: ready in five more days. 
—_ the Thereafter they tele- 
Master graphed from the Atlantic 
Motor to the Pacific calling upon 


a dozen factories to supply 
various parts of the new 
motor at the earliest possible moment. 

In less than a month from the time the 
engineers started to make the design, the 
completed motor was running in the 
Bureau of Standards at Washington. 

It sounds incredible, yet it was done. 
The best European airplane motor, the 
result of many years of painstaking re- 
search and experiment, produces 275 
horsepower and weighs 880 pounds, or 
The new 


3.2 pounds per horsepower. 
American motor, designed in_ three 
days, built in three weeks, also pro- 


duces 275 horsepower, but it 
weighs only 495 pounds or 1.8 
ounds per horsepower. And its 
eee brother with twelve instead 
of eight cylinders, weighs only 
forty pounds more than the best 
of the French engines, but pro- 
duces 365 instead of 275 horse- 
power. Both of these new motors 
have been given exhaustive tests: 
both have continuously delivered 
their rated output in tests of ten 
consecutive hours. 

The motor problem has been 
solved. The United States has 
done what England and France 
could not do. American engi- 
neers have turned out a motor 
weighing far less in proportion 
to power output than the best 
motor of the Germans, which 
means that the American airplane 
will be able to outspeed and 
outmaneuver the speediest of the 
European machines. 

This motor can be and will be 
manufactured in large quantities. 
Extra large numbers of these 
fragile engines will be needed. 
They are not constructed for 
endurance. Under war conditions 
a plane will outlive three of the 
motors driving it, so that thirty 
thousand motors would be re- 
quired for a minimum of ten 
thousand airplanes. They will 
be in process of delivery before 
the first robin connects with the 
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A French Nieuport battle-plane. Note the armored body with its fixed machine-gun and 
compare this body with the tiny wing-spread, This machine must maintain 
a speed of seventy-five miles per hour if it wants to stay in the air 


first angleworm next year. So far as 
motors are concerned, America’s winged 
fleet will be ready next spring. 


09 
6 ise task of supplying the bodies and 


wings of the airplanes, however, has 
not progressed with the same speed. 
While a hundred automobile manufac- 
turers are ready to supply the parts of the 
new motors on a tremen- 
dous scale, only four siz- 
How able plants are equipped 
About for the manufacture of 
bodies and wings and, 
the owing = the er 
4 ? amount of space require 
Wings: for the production of the 
planes, the necessary in- 
crease in the capacity of these plants 
under Eastern conditions is slow and ex- 
ensive. A few months ago the Wright- 
Fieeents Aircraft Company completed a 
reinforced concrete building 1000 feet 
long and 270 feet wide. This immense 
building costing $700,000 will be taxed to 
capacity to turn out the planes for four 
hundred training machines in the next 
eight months even with an addition the 
same size as the original building. 

The government needs a minimum of 
fifteen hundred training machines. Un- 
less production of the Sake is speeded 
very materially, the full number will not 
be delivered until next March, and the 
task will absorb the full capacity of exist- 
ing plants. Obviously this production is 
entirely too small if the fighting machines 
are to be in use next summer. It must be 
increased fourfold at the very least, but 
such an increase will necessitate a tremen- 
dous capital outlay if the bulk of the plane 
manufacturing isto be carried on under the 
severe conditions of the Eastern climate. 

On the Pacific Coast and especially 
in the Southwest it is not necessary to put 


up reinforced concrete buildings in order 
to carry on production. Cheap wooden 
structures built in a short time at small 
cost fully answer the purpose. The 
Pacific Coast is supplying the air-dried 
spruce lumber for the frame of the planes. 
The Pacific Coast has the raw material, 
the space and the climate to turn out a 
maximum of airplanes at the minimum 
cost. If the Pacific Coast will point out 
its peculiar advantages for aircraft con- 
struction to the War Department, if it 
can induce the government to make use 
of these advantages, thereby bringing 
about the speeding-up of production, 
it will render the nation a patriotic ser- 
vice of the highest order. 

Unless the manufacture of airplane 
bodies and wings is thus speeded up, the 
full weight of America’s air fleet cannot be 
brought into play until late next fall. 





i: ea years ago, following the upheaval 
caused by the separate-school ques- 
tion, the United States and Japan entered 
into the so-called Gentleman’s Agreement 
for the voluntary limitation of immigra- 
tion. wae Se eae 
. ment the number of brown 
Without immigrants has increased 
Benefit ety tapidly. While 
Japanese immigration 
of ‘exw 1907 was poumaee 
argely to men, the other 
Clergy sex os predominated dur- 
ing the last six years. 
Every steamer brings a consignment of 
“picture brides,” Japanese girls selected 
through the exchange of photographs, 
and as a result of this female influx the 
number of Japanese births in California 
increased from 221 to 3342 in 1915. In 
five years more than 13,000 little brown 
immigrants have arrived without pass- 
orts, but with potential ballots, in the 
ean houses of California and these 
arrivals steadily increase in volume. 

East St. Louis and Houston have lately 
supplied examples of the bloody conse- 
quences of race antagonism. Though we 
may freely acknowledge the intellectual 
equality of the Japanese, the fact remains 
that they are an alien race which is not 
assimilated by the white body surround- 
ing it, a race of different color, customs, 
religion and traditions. A glance at the 
open hostility between French and Anglo- 
Canadians shows the danger inherent in 
the persistence of nationalistic groups 
within the body politic. 

The federal government has always 
given the provisions of the Gentleman’s 
Agreement a most liberal interpretation. 
Now it has even gone a step farther. 
Hitherto it refused to recognize the 
validity of a marriage consummated princi- 

ally te the exchange of photographs. 

he government insisted that no “picture 
bride” could enter unless she had first 
been joined to the groom through a legally 
binding ceremony performed by an 
American official. Against this rule the 
Japanese government has consistently 
raised objections, but they were dis- 
regarded until the United States entered 
the world war. 

Since the beginning of the war the 
government has yielded. Picture brides 
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This German bombing-plane was brought down by the American aviator, Raoul Lufberry, 
before it could discharge its load. None of its aerial torpedoes 
exploded when the machine crashed to the ground 
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may now come in without an American 
wedding. Also, they are not subject to 
the literacy test. The side door alongside 
of the nation’s Asiatic gate has been 
opened another inch or two. 


UU 


H* was a big, commanding figure on 
the Pacific Coast. His love was 
strong and enduring, his hatred bitter 
and unrelenting. He had many staunch 
and loyal friends. His enemies could be 

numbered by millions. He 

did not fear them. He 


Harrison fought them. Without 
compromise, parley or let- 
Gray up he carried on the battle 
Otis to his last breath. For 
thirty years he stood 


beneath the flag of the 
old-time, standpat, hew-to-the-line 
American individualism, pen in hand, 
chin high, eyes forward, defying all comers 
to dislodge him. Union labor tried it two 
millions strong; Hearst tried it: other pub- 
lishers tried it: Hiram Johnson tried it, 
but when the smoke of battle cleared 
away, the grim old warrior was seen at 
his old post, ready for a new onslaught. 

Harrison Gray Otis was utterly sincere 
and utterly consistent. He never trim- 
med his sails to suit any wind. His 
political position was as firmly fixed and 
as well known as the North star. He 
and his paper, the Los Angeles Times, 
never dodged an issue or straddled a 
fence. He despised the stiletto and swung 
the broadaxe. 

Whatever the world may think of the 
merits of the causes and issues General 
Otis championed, even his enemies admit 
that this greatest journalistic warrior of 
his generation ever and at all times fought 
right out in the open. 


UU 
HIS is a coal-and-oil war. Coal 
produces wars most important 


weapon, steel, and moves the supplies. 
Oil drives the battleships, the destroyers, 
the submarines, the tanks, trucks and 
airplanes. There is enough 
coal in American soil to 


Charity keep a dozen wars going 
Begins full blast, but there are not 

eg enough men, not enough 
at Home cars to get it out and move 


it to the points of con- 
sumption. Thereisenough 
oil in American soil to supply every a 
mand of war, commerce and pleasure; 
there is enough labor to drill new wells; 
there is enough steel for pipes and casing 
to increase the supply by twenty-five per 
-cent, yet the country’s oil output remains 
stationary. Unlike the supply of coal, 
the production of oil can be augmented 
with comparatively few additional men 
and with a very small quantity of new 
material. It would have been possible 
to have increased the country’s oil pro- 
-duction by ten or fifteen million barrels of 
invaluable petroleum in 1916, but it 
wasn’t done despite the oil men’s best 
-efforts. Their attempts to lift the output 
failed largely and principally because they 
-could not obtain 100,000 tons of addi- 
tional steel pipe and drilling tools. 
California in January, 1916, had a 
surplus oil stock of 53 million barrels; 
now the state has barely 35 million barrels. 
For eighteen months consumption of oil 


‘Lhe Pulse of the Pacific 
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This county-fair performance has saved numer- 
ous lives. His balloon riddled by German 
bullets, the French observer is saving himself 
through his parachute. The tiny black spot be- 
neath the parachute is the observer. One officer 
was forced to leap three times in a single day 


has exceeded production by a million 
barrels a month. The price of oil doubled 
as the supply grew short, yet few new 
wells were drilled because the steel casing 
could not be had. In the big, new 
Wyoming fields development was re- 
tarded because of the lack of steel. In 
Oklahoma, in Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania oil 
producers were told to place their orders 
for steel and wait a year for delivery. 
It has come to such a pass that the 
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Thousands of these anti-aircraft guns are in 
service. They can attack the airplane at any 
practicable flying height, yet the difficulty of 
reaching the target is so great that few hits 
are made 
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automobile business, one of the country’s 
greatest industries, is threatened with 
chaos and disruption because of the oil 
shortage which could have been prevented 
but for the inability of the producers to 
obtain steel. 

While American oil producers were 
clamoring vainly for material, 500,000 
tons of steel were exported to Japan 
where the bulk of it was used in the con- 
struction of ships plying the safe and 
profitable lanes of the Pacific, competing 
hercely, relentlessly with ships flying the 
American flag. 

The President has placed an embargo 
on all exports of steel except for war 
purposes. Was ever an embargo better 
justified? If the profiteer within the nation 
is to be brought to terms, surely the 
country has no right to give up vitally 
needed material solely to help another 
country to pile up immense war profits. 


U Uv 


Rees is no more important subject 
in all the world today than Peace. 
Whether it comes through the crushing 
defeat of the Central Powers or through 
negotiations following a deadlock, the 
kind of peace that is made 
will largely determine the 
The kind of a life everyone of 
Pope and the countless individuals 
inhabiting the earth will 
Peace live in the next century. 
Hopes If the wrong kind of a 
peace is made, not only 
will Europe continue to 
stagger under the weight of cream-fed 
armaments, but every American will have 
his hands calloused through endless con- 
tact with rifle butts, and paying taxes 
will replace baseball as the greatest 
national sport. Fear and suspicion will 
fill the world; the memory of the present 
horrors will drive all nations, even the 
smallest ones, into ever greater efforts and 
sacrifices for the protection of home and 
hearth. Unless the right kind of peace is 
made, the hard conditions of life prevailing 
before August, 1914, will seem like para- 
dise compared with the savage struggle for 
mere national existence after the war. 

At present there is going on in every 
belligerent country, the United States 
excepted, a great struggle between the 
imperialistic expansionists insisting upon 
territorial rewards and the forces of 
democracy anxious above all things for 
a durable peace guaranteed not to tear, 
run or fade. Such a durable peace pre- 
supposes a general reduction of arma- 
ments on land and sea, the establishment 
of numerous international commissions 
backed by international force, the guaran- 
tee of equal opportunity to all nations in 
the peaceful development of the world’s 
backward territories. It presupposes the 
elimination of military autocracy and the 
democratic control of foreign affairs by 
all peoples. 

o formulate the program for a peace 
that is better than merely an armed truce 
requires time and a clarifying of public 
opinion the world over. If the Pope’s 
message has stimulated popular interest 
in and discussion of these vast issues, 
it has fulfilled its purpose, irrespective of 
its immediate effect. 

But it has done more: It has elicited 
a clear-cut statement of American peace 
terms from the President. 
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Battleships of Plenty. Seven combined har- 

vesters garnering a million-dollar wheat crop 

ona single field of 15,000 acres in the Far 

West. Fifty four-horse wagons were needed 
to carry the wheat from the harvesters 


Cadorna’s brave army has so far failed to 
reach its objective, Trieste. In the 
meantime the submarine is relentlessly 
sending an average of 750,000 tons of 
shipping to the bottom every month. 
In view of these conditions it becomes 
clear that the one hope of decisive victory 
lies in American aid. If this war is to be 
won by the allied democracies, American 
troops, American airplanes, American 
money and American food must win it; 
they are the deciding factor. They can 
be had—for a price. That price is a 
peace without punitive damages, dis- 
memberment of empires, selfish economic 
leagues, a peace “based upon justice, fair- 
ness and the common rights of mankind.” 





Hot bread for the boys. This new motor 

bakery can make up enough loaves for three 

regiments in an hour. Five men with this 
machine replace one hundred bakers 


F London, Paris and Rome approved 
of the President’s message to the Pope, 
then peace is approaching with seven- 
league boots. If these capitals did not 
approve, even then the end of war is 
measurably nearer. 

‘ Whether they like it or 
American ys a must approve of 
the basic peace terms out- 

Terms lined by the head of the 
Defined = American republic. They 
have no choice. Now 
that the threat of a 
Russian offensive seems definitely re- 
moved from the Central Powers’ eastern 
flank, France, England and Italy can- 
not hope to win even a partial victory 
without unstinted American aid. Despite 
allied successes, the German line in the 
west has remained almost stationary. 
On the Italian front the greatest effort of 











PHOTOS BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
Five tons of fruit and vegetables were put up during vacation by the pupils of a Los Angeles 
high school. In Salt Lake City a municipal cannery is taking care of the unsold 
surplus produce left on the market. Throughout the Far West thousands 
of tons of food have been conserved by canning and drying 
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The Pulse of the Pacific 
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At San Diego a regiment of the regular army 
has takcn possession for its headquarters of the 
Navajo Indian village in the “Painted Desert™ 

which was one of the chief attractions during 
5 the peaceful exposition days 


These high aims, selfish only insofar 
as they remove the burden of future 
militarism from American shoulders, are 
the price of victory. If they want victory, 
London, Paris and Rome must accept 
them. If they accept them unreservedly, 
without qualifications, Austria will waver 
because the empire will no longer have 
to fight for its national existence. And 
a wavering Austria means a gradual 
disintegration of Germany’s remarkable 
internal unity. And without internal 
unity Germany cannot prolong the fight 
against four-fifths of the world. 

If America stands pat as one man on 
the President’s outline of the basis of a 
durable peace, imperialism and militar- 
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Officers of the Grizzlies artillery regiment, the only volunteer troops in the service of 
the United States, organized in California, largely through the efforts 
of Captains Stewart Edward White and Peter B. Kyne, 


who abandoned the pen for the sword 








At American Lake, near Tacoma, new regi- 
ments are pitching their tents almost 
daily. Fifty thousand recruits will 
be in training by October 


ism everywhere will have to cry 
“Kamerad” and surrender in a hurry. 


U UV 
O military event, no battle involving 
millions of men has during the past 
two years served to bring real peace as 
close, has exerted greater influence upon 
the future of the world’s masses than the 
message published by the 
President August 29. Like 
The a draft of fresh air through 
End of powder smoke, it has 
2 cleared the issues, announ- 
War in ced <y platform of the 
° United States in terms 
Sight that cannot be misunder- 
stood and placed the 
leadership of the coalition fighting the 
Central Powers where it belongs, in 
American hands. Henceforth all the 
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world knows upon what 
terms, definite, explicit terms, 
the friendship, the good-will 
and the wholehearted assist- 
ance of the United States can 
be had. 

The President is ready to 
conclude a negotiated peace 
with a German government 
really and effectively con- 
trolled by the will of the 
German people. That is the 
main outstanding landmark in 
Woodrow Wilson’s summar 
of the American position. tf 
the German people can so 
reform and democratize their 
government that the signature 
of the German delegates will 








be accepted at their face value, 
then American delegates will 
be ready to sit down with 
them at the conference table 
to discuss terms of peace, 
disarmament, international 
arbitration. 

When the message has been 
thoroughly digested, the Presi- 
dent will find the united sentiment of the 
nation lined up solidly behind him. 


«ae «J 
ISCOUNT ISHII, the Japanese 


ambassador extraordinary, has de- 
livered many addresses in which he spoke 
of the common aims of the allied nations, 
in which he assured the United States 
that Japan would con- 
tinue to fight by its side 
against barbarism, for 
justice and humanity. 
But Viscount Ishii has 
never once spoken of 
fighting for democracy. 
“The object of this war 
is to deliver the free peo- 
ples of the world from the menace and the 
actual power of a vast military estab- 
lishment controlled by an irresponsible 
government,” wrote the President, nam- 
ing the German military autocracy. 


And 
How 
About 
Tokio? 


What is to be done with the 1200 men getting three squaresaday from for 
Uncle Sam at Columbus, N. M.? They won't go anywhere except to 
Bisbee, Arizona, and Bisbee will not let them in. 
Committee—shown in the lower picture—which deported them is still 
guarding every avenue of approach to the copper camp. These and other 
interned I. W. W. present the knottiest problem confronting the nation 


Japan has a vast military establish- 
ment. Japan’s government, especially 
that part which controls the military 
establishment, is not responsible to the 
people. It can make secret treaties, 
declare war and conclude peace without 
asking anybody’s leave. ye has by 
force annexed Korea and Formosa, has 
virtually annexed Manchuria, solemn 
treaties notwithstanding. Japan just a 
short while ago made certain demands 
upon China the granting of which would 
have left the republic a mere Japanese 
dependency. Japan has on her islands 
at least four million trained soldiers 
and the equipment for them, not count- 
ing a formidable navy. And Japan is 
seeking a “place in the sun” shining over 
the mainland of Asia. 

Despite this ominous parallel, Japan 
will not be a menace to the peace of the 
world if the present war is settled on the 
right basis. Subtle changes in world 


The Vigilance 





psychology have been going 
on these last three years. 
The universal condemnation 
of Germany for its brutal and 
indefensible invasion of Bel- 
ium has had the effect of 
ifting international morality 
and ethics to a higher plane. 
International sandbagging of 
the weak by the strong, toler- 
ated with a shrug of the 
shoulders five years ago, has 
become a capital crime in 
the eyes of the enlightened 
world. For the sins of inter- 
national porch climbers the 
masses are now paying with 
their blood and bone; they 
are beginning to count the 
awful cost of the scramble 
other people’s _ terri- 
tory. few years ago when 
China was knocked down by 
the Kaiser and Shantung 
taken from her, when Persia 
was manhandled, when Mo- 
rocco and Tripoli were assimi- 
lated, when the Boer Repub- 
lics were crushed, the common people 
frowned, shook their heads and went 
about their business. Now, familiar with 
the streams of blood flowing from the 
“place in the sun,” they are grimly deter- 
mined that such things shall not be. 
The way of the international offender 
will be hard and rocky when this war is 
over. International public opinion will 
demand repression and swift, summary 
unishment for the disturber of the peace. 
he age of sandbagging is over. The 
world won’t stand for it. And no power, 
not even Germany, can stand up against 
world opinion. This fact Japan is a. 
ning to appreciate. Her statesmen are 
shrewd observers. Even now the Japa- 
nese attitude toward China is mapny a. 
If the right kind of a peace is made, 
Japan may be relied upon to fall in step 
with the rest of the world. Tokio is too 
shrewd, too intelligent to invite involun- 
tary harikari. 
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Steadying Our Wings 


How the Engineer is Changing the 
Art of Flying Into an Exact Science 


By Rufus Steele 


P to the present time flying has 
remained the supreme adventure 
of Youth. There has been not a 
single bearded hero of the air. 
The Wright brothers were youngsters 
when they initiated it, and through the 
intervening ten years aviation has had 
as its devotees and exponents daredevils 
who had not reached the first cooling of 
the blood. Mere boys have led along its 
exciting way—adventurous ‘boys whose 
lust for the thrilling and strange had kept 
them restless from their cradles and, 
usually, had separated them from the 
schoolhouse before they were through 
with the grammar grades. Ely had been 
a chauffeur, Brookins a bicyclist, Christ- 
offerson a desert motorist, Beachey a 
wizard of the circus trapeze. So with 
most of them. They have been fellows 
of great courage and little education. 
Thus the new world of the air has had 
as its explorers many Marco Polos and few 
Columbuses and Humboldts. No great 
aviator has written a great book. There 
is no encyclopedia of the air, nor even an 
atlas in which a soaring geographer has 
mapped the mysterious islands and rip 


tides of the ocean of the ether. For the 
most part flying lore has grown out of 
the tales brought back to earth by wide- 
eyed young men who lacked the ability 
to give scientific coherence to the wonders 
they had encountered. 


HAPHAZARDS OF THE AIR 


Fliers have been stunt men. They 
have entertained gaping crowds, and 
when they have stayed long in the air it 
has been to make an altitude record 
rather than to demonstrate the practical 
possibilities of a distance cruise. The 
world war has forced the development of 
two vehicles which move through their 
medium instead of upon its surface, the 
airplane and the submarine, and it is the 
airplane that is proving the more re- 
markable. Its very war development has 
followed the lines of the stunt men be- 
cause there were no other established 
lines to follow. For example: an air- 
plane’s most vulnerable point of attack 
1s its rear, and an aviator fleeing at one 
hundred and fifty miles an hour from the 
bullets of an enemy flying two hundred 
miles an hour jerks his steering post back 








Most fliers are under twenty-five; this man 

admits he is double that age. He developed 

the railway block-signal system and now he 

is breaking the young man’s monopoly of 
the flying business 


to the list notch, which loops him into 
the upside-down and sends him rushing 
back over the pursuer’s head, to loop 
once more into an upright attitude and, 
their positions being now reversed, to 
turn his own gun into his enemy’s tail. 
Often the trick has worked, and yet there 
might have been a far simpler way if there 
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Jacob B. Struble, finding that hydro-airplanes had always been lifted onto a wheeled cradle to be moved between their sheds and 


the water, requiring four men and a boy to do it, built a new kind of one-man hangar. 


He started his motor, moved down 


the runway, circled in the water and slid up the runway again with no power but the thrust of the propeller 
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had been accurate knowledge or the very 
fundamentals of the game. 

As was inevitable, the day of the engi- 
neer in the air has arrived. The engineer 


is beginning to show himself on the battle- 


front of France, but not there alone. In- 
deed it is in quieter atmosphere that the 
scientist might be expected to make the 
surest progress with his experiments and 
tabulations. The discoverer is a brand 
new type in the air. Most fliers have 
been unschooled, while the man about 
whose personality this article is written is 
an engineering specialist to whom is due 
the development of the familiar railway 
block signal system. Most fliers 
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thrust of the propeller. Four men and a 
boy had permanently lost their jobs. 
The engineer began in the customary 
way. He made acquaintance with the 
air by flying as a passenger with Silas 
Christofferson, and then as a pupil of 
Frank Bryant he went through the pen- 
guin stage, racing back and forth on the 
ground to learn the use of the controls; 
the hopping stage, when he opened the 
throttle wide enough to carry him up a 
few yards; did straights by increasing the 
length of the hop, and practiced curves 
and turns by flying above lines on the 
ground. Then came circles and figures 8. 





are under twenty-five, while this 
man admits that he is exactly 
double that age. gra B. 
Struble is his name. He learned 
toil on his father’s Pennsylvania 
farm, specialized in mechanics at 
Pennsylvania State College and 
devoted himself to mechanical 
and electrical problems. He is a 
man of many sides, however, as 
is shown by the fact that when 
large success came to him he 
used a new leisure to master the 
pipe organ and afforded the lux- 
ury of a splendid instrument in 
his bachelor apartments. In ad- 
dition to a mentality that relishes 
unusual problems Mr. Struble 
possesses a Roman nose. Perhaps 
this is why, when a casual inves- 
tigation showed him the weak- 
nesses of flying as practiced, he 
read in those weaknesses nothing 
less than a challenge. He under- 
took aviation in the same spirit 
that he might have undertaken 
to bridge a bay. 


ONE MAN POWER 


Mr. Struble began with the 
theory that to prove flying prac- 
ticable he would have to do the 
unheard-of thing of bringing his 
airplane into the same class with 
his automobile; that is, he would 
have to handle, drive and repair 
it without assistance, would have 
to take it out as often, and travel 
as definitely to any given des- 
tination. 

This theory was to force him 
to turn inventor. When he had 
spent a year under a teacher and 
was ready for a machine of his 
own, he ordered a hydro-airplane, 
of the flying boat type, instead 
of a land machine, because he had ob- 
served that there were more landing 
spaces on the water than on the land in 
the region where his flying was to be done. 
Now hydro-airplanes had always been 
lifted onto'a wheeled cradle to be moved 
between their sheds and the water. The 

rocess required about four men and a 
hoe Struble planned and built a new 
kind of one-man hangar. He was told a 
flying boat could not move on a runway 
because of the step in its bottom, a con- 
trivance that helped it to rise from the 
water, but his builder worked out a boat 
bottom that needed no step. When his 
machine stood complete in the hangar he 
got into the pilot’s seat, started the motor, 
moved down the runway, circled in the 
water and slid up the runway and into 
the hangar again with no power but the 





The city looks like an architect’s drawing to the 
man in the air 


He remained a pupil for a year, getting 
up at four o’clock three or four mornings 
a week for a long trip to the flying field, 
where the lesson lasted, usually, not 
longer than ten minutes. For every ten 
minutes in the air a new pupil should do 
about two days’ thinking on the ground. 

With his own machine beneath him, 
Jacob Struble began his Christopher- 
Columbusing in earnest. It was a tidy 
biplane built upon a boat shaped like a 
catfish that had cockpits for the pilot and 
a passenger. The upper plane had a 
spread of forty-eight feet from tip to tip, 
an eight-cylinder Curtis engine of 100 
h. p., and the newest and simplest con- 
trols. The flying tangent, meaning the 
minimum speed at which the machine 
could maintain its position in the air, was 
approximately forty-five miles an hour, 


the normal speed around seventy, with a 
maximum close to ninety. The outfit 
weighed, with gasoline, water and oil, 
1600 pounds. The cost was about $8000. 

As Struble moved up and down an 
aérial playground one hundred miles 
long and half as wide, containing all the 
conditions that aviators love and dread, 
he received sharp reminders that there 
were reasons why the air had remained 
the realm of youth. Safe flying was a 
matter of the sensibilities, and the sensi- 
bilities of the middle-aged are no longer 
acute. As he sat strapped jn his seat with 
the steering wheel gripped in his hands 
the whole scheme of control 
seemed geared to that segment 
of his being which the years had 
worn dull. A pull on the steer- 
ing post would raise the eleva- 
tors and send him upward, a 
push would depress the elevators 
and send him toward the ground. 
The slightest turning of the 
steering wheel would serve to 
shift, the rudder, which in con- 
junction with the ailerons, or 
flaps, would change his course. 
He was to preserve the equilib- 
rium of his machine much as 
one preserves his balance in the 
seat of atrain. And the machine 
must round a curve just as a 
train would, by banking the 
outer edze of its course. If the 
banking was not steep enbugh 
the machine would skid, if too 
steep the machine would side- 
slip. The difference was that the 
aviator, with no rail to follow, 
must do his banking as he went 
along, and his quick sense per- 
ceptions—‘“‘the feel of the seat” 
—must tell him whether he was 
getting it right. In _ vertical 
movement he must recognize his 
position by this same feel of the 
seat. If the seat hardened he 
was going up; if it softened he 
was going down; if ever it went 
mushy of a sudden—well, your 
aviating engineer should be pre- 
cisely the man to know how to 
laedes it again. 


BREAKING THE MONOPOLY 


Would the deliberate sensi- 
bilities of a man of fifty warn him 
in time? That was Struble’s most 
delicate and serious problem. In 
solving it he was to break the 
young man’s monopoly of this 
flying business or else give it back to him for 
keeps. He schooled himself in attention, 
but he did not know how to restore to his 
sensibilities the lightning quickness of 
youth. So he set against this liabilit 
the greatest asset he possessed—intelli- 
gence! His was an intelligence specially 
trained, and with it he undertook to 
analyze causes and to take care of them 
before they could produce irrevocable 
effects. He began to make headway in 
what might properly be called a brand 
new science of he air. He foresaw and 
avoided difficulties the youthful flier 
would have got into; and if he got into 
situations which the youngster might 
have escaped by “feeling” them in time, 
he went through the situations safely, 
where the youngster might never have 
got through at all, by the exercise of a 
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Steadying Our Wings: 














There was a storm sweeping in from the ocean. 


calm ingenuity. Take a single case in 
point: One gusty day he flew into a sud- 
den downward draft and lost altitude so 
swiftly that a plunge into the bay seemed 
imminent. He raised the elevators to 
the last notch and pulled open the throt- 
tle. But the descent continued. It was 
a situation in which the average aviator 
might go down to his finish while stru 
gling desperately to turn back. To 
Struble’s quick analytical brain it was 
apparent that in nature’s compensating 
scheme this powerful downward draft 
must be offset by another draft of equal 
power flowing upward. He shifted rud- 
der and aileron to give his course the 
direction of a spiral. In a few seconds 
his seat hardened to iron. ‘Then the 
menacing bay began to drop away. He 
had caught the counter current and it 
was driving him to safety in the upper 
levels. 

While learning to fly by intelligence 
rather than by “the feel’ he discovered 
that the sensibilities of the young as well 
as of the old are sometimes unreliable. 
One day, when he had been up for more 
than an hour, steering first by one dis- 
tant peak and then by another, the deaf- 
ening exhaust of his motor hushed sud- 
denly. His ears told him his engine had 
gone dead. A quick glance at the tachom- 
eter showed him that the propeller 
was still making the usual number of 
revolutions a minute. With this unmis- 
takable evidence before him, his ears 
again caught the steady drum-fire of the 
motor. hen he knew his ears had 
tricked him. He asked young aviators 
if they had ever had such an experience 
and they admitted that they had. His 
only explanation is that the ears grow 
tired of repeating the monotonous in- 
formation to the brain and cease tem- 
porarily to perform their function. Even 
the eyes are not infallible. After a long 
time in the air they see things askew or 
blink in a drowsiness that is not easily 


shaken off. 


BRAINS AND BIRDS 


Yet this engineer-aviator believes in 
the possibility of the human race develop- 
ing instincts that will make flying at least 
as natural as walking. The development 
will bring with it the ability of the nerves, 
as he puts it, to recognize the needful 
thing and to tell the muscles to attend to 
it without the brain having to call for a 
conscious act. Birds do this now. Many 
a time the aviator in rising against the 





A mile above, one could tell by the 
broad bands against the beach that an extraordinary surf was breaking 


wind has seen the gulls take the air in 

recisely the same way, and when he has 
en bucking a strong cross-current at a 
great height, in the same manner that a 
rowboat crosses a swift stream, he has 
seen the gulls accomplishing the same 
feat with the head always pointing into 
the wind. The difference was this: with 
the man the tactic was the conscious ex- 
ercise of his utmost craft, while with the 
bird it was an utterly thoughtless and 
natural thing to do. 

The study of the air became alluring 
as one after another fixed laws began to 
appear. Near the earth there is always a 
condition of turbulence, the unequal 
reflection of heat from the ground and 
objects upon it causing the air to flow 
upward unequally. Thus aviators love 
the early morning before the sun’s rays 
have grown warm and cloudy days when 
there is no sun. Turbulence is at its 
minimum, of course, at night, but dark- 
ness brings more serious handicaps. As 
the aviator gets away from the earth the 
turbulence “irons out.” At an altitude 
of from one to two miles strong currents 
are nearly always encountered, but the 
aviator does not mind because they are 
constant. The air is not still but it is 
“level.” When a storm is sweeping in, 
the flier likes to head for the upper sky 
for the same reason that a sailor likes to 
put out to sea. 

There is another class of constant air 
currents, however, which clings to the 
ground. Our aviator unexpectedly found 
himself in “bumpy” air when he ventured 
close to an island, a mountain and to a 
mountain range. On one side of the 
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island he was whirled upward out of his 
course and on the other side, an hour 
later, he had to shift quickly to avoid 
coming down to the water. He worked 
out the law of the thing: air flows over 
obstacles on the earth’s surface; where 
there is an ascending component on one 
side, there is sure to be a corresponding 
descending component on the other. 
Engineer that he was, he no sooner 
grasped the law than he began to use it, 
wherever feasible, to save himself gasoline. 

It is the air currents, of course, that 
make it impossible for an observer on the 
ground to estimate the speed at which an 
aviator high above him is traveling. The 
machine may maintain an air speed of 
ninety miles an hour, but if a thirty-mile 
wind is blowing, the machine appears to 
travel either sixty miles or 120 miles an 
hour, accordingly as the wind is against 
the aviator or with him. 


FLYING AS A SCIENCE 


When, in August, 1917, Jacob Struble 
took down his engine for a complete over- 
hauling after six months of service, he 
felt that he had demonstrated the scien- 
tific practicability of flying. He had 
broken the young man’s monopoly, he 
had glimpsed possibilities that none but 
an engineer could have seen, and he had 
proved that the handling and upkeep of 
a flying machine can be made a one-man 
affair. Incidentally he had several times 
flown above 10,000 feet, a new record for 
a flying boat. In that six months he had 
covered thousands of miles in the air and 
the only hand touching the machine other 
than his own was that of a passenger 
gripping the sides of the cockpit at the 
pilot’s back, for he had permitted several 
of his more trustworthy friends to share 
his flights. He had had more than a few 
thrilling experiences, but never a real 
accident, and he had made not a single 
forced landing. There is a secret back of 
this record performance that sounds 
mightily like a reason: the engineer had 
flown seventy-five hours, and for every 
hour in the air he had spent four hours 
inspecting, lubricating and tuning up the 
machine. 

Some of the facts he has established, 
the narration of which would mean little 
to the ordinary earthworm, are likely to 
prove of very great importance to that 
army of young Americans who now take 
to the air as the most direct method of 
dealing a blow in our war. 

A Jacob Struble pioneering the air has 





One thing alone saved the air-pilot from the loss of all sense of equilibrium, a gleaming 
gray spot which did not move or distort, the friendly Farallone islands, 
against the endlessly high green wall of the sea 


These are not futurist designs. 


They are photographs from the air. 
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On the left is a motor highway winding through the hills. 


On the right lies a great marsh marked with sloughs and creeks and salt-beds 


as many marvelous adventures as a 
Robert Peary hunting the pole. Hear the 
details of one which, had it befallen half 
a dozen years earlier, might have set two 
continents to gasping. On the afternoon 
of June 24, 1917, Mr. Struble rose above 
San Francisco with Joseph King, an Oak- 
land capitalist who had often flown with 
him as passenger, to shower the Sunday 
crowds in Golden Gate Park with the 
recruiting leaflets of the army. He got 
the direction of the prevailing wind more 
quickly than he had anticipated and 
found that he had a full hour to spare 
before the appointed time. The sky was 
overcast but the surface of the ocean was 
clear. Out there, thirty-three miles off 
the Golden Gate, the Farallon Islands 
gleamed like a dull pearl in an endless 
expanse of jade. An old desire crystal- 
lized in a sudden resolve. He would fly 
boldly off the continent’s edge and not 
turn back until he had rounded the 
western shore of the Farallones. The 
supply tank was nearly full of gasoline, 
and he knew what the intrepid King 
would say. He gestured to his passenger 
and headed due west. 
STORMY PETRELS 

They were a mile high as they passed 
over the Cliff House. The broad band of 
white against the beach told that an ex- 
traordinary surf was breaking. Two 
minutes later the pilot was amazed to 


discover that the surf was still visible in 
the tail of his eye. The truth of the situa- 
tion dawned upon him. They were all 
but standing still. Over the park this 
wind out of the north-northwest had 
been blowing at about twenty-five miles 
an hour; out here they were quartering a 
fully developed gale. Of course Struble 
might have turned back at the first flash 
of danger, but turning back, it appears, 
is something he has never learned much 
about. He opened the throttle to the 
highest efficiency speed and held to an 
unaltered course. 

The machine picked up against the 
wind but it seemed to advance so slowly 
that the pilot wondered if the supply of 
gas would hold out. A _ comforting 
thought was this: With the islands 
rounded, the near-hurricane that now 
held him back would send him kiting 
home. Inevitably it must be a round 
trip, for his flying boat could not alight 
on a rocky island, and to come down on a 
pitching sea would mean destruction. 

All at once the ocean presented a terror 
of which the aviator had never even 
heard. The sea had seemed a shallow 
green saucer mottled with white. Now 
the saucer stood on edge. The illusion 
was terrifying. One thing alone saved 
the pilot from the loss of all sense of 
equilibrium, a gleaming gray spot which 
did not move or distort, the friendly 


islands. Even as he came squarely above 
the Farallones, and King showed the 
stuff of which he was made by taking a 
series of snapshots of the ripping tide, 
the ocean was to the pilot nothing but a 
green wall endlessly high. He set his 
controls, made the turn in safety and 
came tearing homeward, still a mile in air, 
with the wind’s velocity added to the 
power of the motor. There is but one 
expression that describes that inbound 
flight—the land rushed forth to meet 
them, the Cliff House leading the race. 
When they passed over the white line of 
the breakers they had done sixty-six miles 
of sea-flying in five minutes more than 
one hour. 

Above the park the recruiting circulars 
were rhea 9 in a vari-colored shower. 
At the same moment the air gauge told 
the pilot that his supply tank was empty. 
In the small service tank there remained 
a twenty-minute supply of gasoline. All 
of it might be needed to keep the machine 
wheeling above the landing place in Oak- 
land Creek while plodding ferryboats and 
flapping yachts got out of the way. 
Struble shut off his engine and volplaned 
across the bay. It was a triumphal sweep 
homeward after an accomplishment which 
exceeded by exactly two hundred per cent 
the feat of a man named Bleriot when he 
flew across the English Channel and set 
the wide world in a roar. 











F it hadn’t been for “Uncle Ben” Holt there would be no British “tanks” today. The tanks have won many 
engagements and because of them thousands of precious lives have been saved. 
who made the caterpillar tractor a practical machine, and the conquering tank of grim battlefields is 

founded upon the peaceful caterpillar tractor of smiling harvest fields. 


an age when others are ready to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm work and saw his greatest success 
and widest recognition come to him when he was approaching seventy, is an inspiring story of persistent 
achievement. 


This story is part of the human interest that will make November Sunset a notable number. 


The story of how Benjamin Holt, at 


It was Benjamin Holt 
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Jack London had abundant energy, imagination, emotion, pride. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD GENTHE 
His encounter with life is a story of unrealized dreams, 
for dreams are always bigger and better than reality 





LIFE AND JACK LONDON 


By Rose Wilder Lane 


This is the story of a strong individual driving through a rich and varied human experience. Jack London was a 


strong man. 


He had a tremendous quantity of life-energy. 
drove him to tremendous effort toward realizing them. 


He dreamed big dreams and the force behind him 
From a lonely poverty-cruel childhood to success and fame, 


here is the story of Jack London’s encounter with life. 


E was unhappy. Although he 

was so small, so unacquainted 

with the world outside the 

farmhouse yard, that his im- 
agination could not tell him what 
he wanted, he was unhappy. A sen- 
sation like hunger gnawed at him, but 
it was not hunger. It was like an ache, 
but he could not find it anywhere in 
his little body. 


Because he did not know what it was, 
he could not tell anyone. This loneliness 
was harder to bear than the vague 
misery itself. It is hard to be alone 
when one is only five years old. Perhaps 
if his mother could have taken him on her 
lap and held him quietly, with her arms 
softly about him in the twilight, she 
would have understood without words. 
But his mother was always busy. 


He could hear her steps going back 
and forth in the kitchen. The stove 
rattled. She was raking out the ashes. 
In a minute she would be getting supper. 

Sitting on a log beside the woodpile, 
with his chin propped in his hands, he 
stared gravely at the gray sky. He could 
see her standing beside the stove, slicing 
cold boiled potatoes into the iron frying 
pan, a wisp of straight fair hair straying 
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across her cheek. Her hands moved 
with quick, nervous energy. 

His mind strayed away from the 
icture. He thought of c ‘Mammy 
loath in Oakland. She was fat and 
olly. Her lap was soft. He heard her 
ow, chuckling laugh, saw the flash of 
white teeth in her dear black face. She 
called him “mah baby.” But he sat up 
very straight in her lap, because he was 
five years old, and not a baby. She 
laughed again. 


Gt fog drifted in over the flat 
Alameda farming country. A frog 
croaked in a ditch beside the road. It 
was a lonesome sound. Unhappiness en- 
gulfed him like a wave. 

From the black depths of it he heard 
the heavy plodding of the farm horses 
on the eatth floor of the barn. Their 
harness jingled. His father and Tom, 
sodden with fatigue, were silently un- 
buckling straps, slipping halters over 
the horses’ heads, pitchforking hay into 
the mangers. 

In the house his half-sister Eliza was 
humming. He visualized her calico 
apron, her tight pig-tails, her serious 
fourteen-year-old face. He could hear the 
thump of plates as she set them on the 
red tablecloth. The sound of her 
humming made him still more miserable. 
She seemed so far away. They all seemed 
so far away. He was quite alone, and 
very small and cold. 

Sudden his mind found the picture 
he wanted. It was an old friend, that 
picture. For longer than he could re- 
member it had comforted him in his 
darkest moments. It was something to 
look forward to, something that beyond 
doubt he would have some day. All his 
vague longings settled upon that golden 
vision. It was a dish of floating island. 

He imagined again all the delicious 
details. It would be yellow, and sweet, 
with a flavor beyond imagining, and it 
would have small white bits of frosting 
floating upon it. He had never tasted 
frosting, but his mother had told him 
about it. Once when he was sick she 
had spent a whole twilight hour telling 
him about that dish of floating island. 

She had often eaten it when she was a 
girlin Ohio. Some day, she had promised, 
when they could afford the eggs, and the 
sugar, she would make some for him. 
It would take six eggs, and a cupful of 
sugar. Milk, too. Perhaps, in the 
spring, when the interest on the mortgage 
was paid, they could have it. 

He had reminded her of it in the 
spring. But she had said no, not yet. 
Some day, some day surely, they should 
have it. For a long time he had kept 
his heart warm with that promise. 
Floating island was his dream, his 
highest imaginable pinnacle of luxury, 
his dearest desire. With his mind fixed 
upon that he was happy, lost in a vision 
of the bright future. 

“Jack! Jack! where are you? I want 
some wood.” His mother’s voice brought 
him back with a jerk to reality. The 
farmyard was dark. He groped for the 
heavy sticks, piled them on his arm 
until he staggered under their weight. 
He lugged them into the kitchen and 
dumped them into the woodbox behind 
the stove. 

The kitchen was warm, and full of 
the smell of cooking. He blinked in 
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the light of the oil-lamp. His father 
was sitting by the window, taking off his 
shoes. He stood in awe of his father, 
who was a man of few words, strictl 
just and not unkind, but stern in hold- 
ing his small son to a rigid standard of 
conduct. 

“Son,” said his father, “I don’t want 
your mother should find the woodbox 
empty again.” 

“Yessir,” said Jack. He gulped, and 
hurried out to the woodpile. 

He detested that exacting woodbox. 
All day long, it seemed to him, he 
staggered from woodpile to kitchen and 
back again, and still the box was never 
filled. He slammed the sticks into it, 
his burning resentment eased by the 
crash of them. 

Eliza, passing him between table and 
stove, hugged him quickly with one 
thin, calico-covered arm. “Honey! What 
do you s’pose?” He looked up, startled. 
He saw her round, flushed face, her 
smiling lips, the freckles on her nose, her 
shining eyes. She whispered. “Floating 
island for supper!” 


E was dizzy. He could not believe it. 

Had he suddenly found himself twenty 
years old the shock could have been no 
greater. The future telescoped into the 
present too abruptly. His dream was 
no longer a dream. It was reality. His 
mind struggled to grasp it, and failed. 

In a daze he finished filling the wood- 
box. In a kind of ecstatic stupor he 
climbed to his chair by the table. From 
a great distance he heard the others 
talking as usual. He ate mechanically 
the potatoes and bread his father set 
before him, clearing the plate without 
comment according to his father’s estab- 
lished rule. The thumping of his heart 
shook him; a quivering ran along his veins. 

The moment arrived. His mother 
set the floating island on the table. It 
was yellow, with small white bits of frost- 
ing floating upon it. It was real. With a 
spoon she dished out the portions, di- 
viding the custard carefully into small 
equal shares. She was flushed a little, 
laughing with pleasure. 

“There, Jack! There’s your floating 
island!” she said. She set it before 
him. He could not speak. He sat 
gazing at his dream, there on the table, 
within his reach. 

At last, with an effort, he took his 
eyes from it, and looked at the others. 

hey were eating the precious custard 
with ordinary, hurried gulps. Tom’s 
big shoulders, in their sweat-stained 
shirt, were hunched over the table. He 
shoveled the last huge spoonful into his 
mouth, wiped his lips with the back of 
his hairy hand. “Great stuff!” he said, in 
hearty approbation. ‘Go on, Kid, eat 
it, why don’t you?” 

Jack quivered. His soul curled in 
upon itself like the leaves of a sensitive- 
plant. He knew passionately that he 
must be alone. He must have solitude 
in which to learn the first ineffable taste 
of floating island. No alien eye must be 
upon him when he realized that precious 
dream. 

Without a word he slipped down from 
his chair. He took the saucer, and a 
spoon. With his family’s astonished 
gaze upon him, he crossed the kitchen 
and went out into the darkness. Alone, 
on the other side of the house, in the 





light from the kitchen window, he would 
eat floating island at last. 

He held the saucer very carefully. His 
eyes, dazzled by the sudden dark, did 
not see the dog until it was too late. 
The friendly beast leaped upon him. 
A paw struck the saucer. The floating 
island splashed upon the ground. 

For a terrible second the boy stood 
still. Then he flung the saucer from 
him with all hisstrength. His mind caught 
at the most blasphemous word he knew. 
“Damn!” he shrieked to the heedless sky, 
and ran blindly away from the house. 

Eliza found him an hour later, calling 
vainly through the darkness until she 
bss: he upon him sitting hunched on 
the-wagon tongue behind the barn. His 
mother, busy putting the clothes to soak 
for next day’s washing, had sent her to 
find him. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
come to bed?” Eliza demanded. 

“Nothing,” he answered. She sat 
down beside him and put an arm around 
his shoulders. He cuddled his head 
against her sleeve. “What makes you 
act so queer? Don’t you feel good?” she 
asked. 

“Liza, when I grow up I’m going to 
have a big house all by myself,” he said. 
“You can keep house for me, and I will 
have a pony, and you can ride him some- 
times. A brown pony, with white 
spots, and a long tail, and I will have a 
red saddle. There won’t be anybody else 
there at all, just you and me and the 
pony. That’s what I’m going to have 
when I grow up.” 

“All right. It’s bedtime now, and 
mama wants you to come in,” she 
said. 

Long afterward, when Jack London 
was known around the world, and all 
that money or fame could give him 
was his for the taking, he was to tell 
the story, lying in the sun-warmed 
rass of the old Dingee place in the 

iedmont hills with his doiau friends 
around him. 

“And so I never got the floating island,” 
he ended, with his quick, sweet smile at 
the memory of the wistful little boy he 
had been. “Oh, well, I went on to an- 
other dream. Lies, all of them. The 
lies Life uses to trick us into living.” 


} pee LONDON began his forty-year- 
long encounter with life on the morning 
of the twelfth of January, 1876. 

It was a gray, cold morning. All night 
the San Francisco winter rain had fallen 
drearily on the weather-worn, huddled 
tenements of Tar Flat. At Fourth and 
Brannan streets the gutters brimmed 
full, and the light of the flickering 
street lamp glistened on sluggish pools 
spreading slowly over old, uneven wooden 
pavements. Water dripped from the 
rickety back stairways of the ram- 
shackle houses on Brannan street and 
splashed on the roof of John London’s 
Fe rented cottage in the alley. Rain 
filmed the windows. 

John London sat in the kitchen, wait- 
ing. The bedroom door was open, so 
that the fire in the cookstove could 
fight the dampness in both rooms. 
The tea-kettle steamed. Blankets and 
towels were draped over chairs, warmin 
in the heat from the oven. He had 
tramped out through the rain and 
brought the Irish midwife early in the 
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evening. She was in charge now. There 
was nothing more he could do, but wait. 

He was an old man, many years 
older than his wife, who was thirty- 
eight. The best of his life, the promise 
of his youth and the years of his early 
manhood, had been burned up in the 
Civil war. It was because he had 
spent those years marching and fighting 
and suffering in the army of the North 
that he had come at last to this muddy 
alley in Tar Flat. 

His comrades had given their lives for 
their country, and died. He had given 
his, and lived. He had come back 
from the battlefields and camps unfitted 
by all the experiences of those hectic 
days for the slow, fierce economic 
struggle in which he must live the long 

ears ahead. He was a hero. A book- 
eeper drew better wages. 
he war had trained his muscles. 
He went to work. The war had also left 
a bullet wound through his lungs. He 
coughed. Sometimes, because of the 
coughing, he could not work very 
hard. A bullet wound through the 
lungs may be carried proudly by a hero, 
but it does not add to the efficiency of a 
common laborer. 

He was married. He came home to a 
starving and penniless family. More 
children were born to him, eleven children 
in all. He worked, and fed them. Books 
have been written about heroes of war, 
but the life of a laborer who works and 
feeds a family of thirteen is not dramatic. 
However, the men who desert from the 
ranks in that fight are more numerous 
than the deserters from an army. John 
London did not desert. 

When his wife died he held the family 
together as well as he could. The boys 
scattered. Neighbors kept an eye on 
the younger children while he was at 
work. Mary was old enough to do the 
cooking. 


ge in the spring of 1869, in San 
Francisco, he met and wooed and 
married Flora Wellman. 

Perhaps some of Flora Wellman’s girl- 
hood friends, back in Massillon, Ohio, 
wondered why she should have married a 
man much older than herself, a common 
laborer, with eleven children. She was a 
healthy, good-looking woman of thirty- 
one, with snapping blue eyes and a quick 
tongue. She might have done better for 
herself, no doubt they thought. Probably 
she herself had expected, in some vague 
way, to do better for herself when she came 
to San Francisco. But she married John 
London. 

They were both of good American 
pioneer blood, the sap of a nation which 
never flowered, blighted as it was by the 
Civil war, and ground under the heel of 
the industrialism which followed. They 
lived among the shanty Irish, the shift- 
less, good-humored, dirty, warm-hearted 
people who crowded the tenements south 
of .Market. Flora Wellman London 
despised them, liked them, endured them 
with distaste. For seven years, in bitter 
poverty, she had pain | and washed 
and scrubbed and mended, struggling, 
with ceaseless and defeated effort, to 
hold John London’s family life above the 
standard of their neighbors. 

Now he sat by the kitchen stove 
waiting for her child to be born. In the 
poor cottage in Tar Flat alley, in the 
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He knew passionately that he must be alone. 


mire to which the slow decay of his 
own hopes had brought him, another life 
was beginning. 

The rain drizzled on the roof. Damp- 
ness crept in around loose window 
sashes. He tried not to hear the sounds 
in the bedroom. 

At intervals he opened the stove door 
and thrust in another stick of wood. 
When the rain soaked through decayed 
shingles he rose stiffly and set a pan to 
catch the drip. The night wore away, 
and morning came gray against the 
windowpanes. In a fearful silence the 
dull splash of water in puddles under 
the eaves sounded loud. ° 

Suddenly there rose a tiny, feeble 
wail. It was the baby’s first protest 
against life. 

The Irish midwife hurried into the 
kitchen with a small shapeless bundle. 
She held it on one arm while she poured 
steaming water into a tin pan, testing 
its heat with her bare elbow. “’Tis a 
bye, Misther London, as foine a baby as 








He must have solitude in which to 
learn the first ineffable taste of floating island 


iver I saw,” she said cheerfully. She 
sat down before the open oven and 
began to dress him. 

Warm-hearted Irish neighbor women 
were laughing and talking in the bed- 
room. One came out and began to 
stir gruel in a tin cup on the stove. The 
night was over, and Jack London’s life 
had begun. 


T was a life which burned low, flick- 
ered, almost went out. Flora London 

recovered slowly. She was not able to 
nurse the baby. He lay wrapped in 
blankets, wailing feebly. His anxious 
half-sisters fed him gruel with a spoon, 
coaxed him to suck the corner of a 
handkerchief dipped in hot milk. He 
grew thinner, his eyelids and his lips 
were faintly blue. 

The kitchen filled with relays of neigh- 
bor women who came in with shawls over 
their heads and babies in their own arms, 
to look at him and suggest new expedients. 
Beef-tea was poured drop by drop into 
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his mouth. “Hot wather, now, wit’ a wee 
drop of whiskey,” was suggested. “”T wud 


ve him strength, bless his little sowl 
Fis mother set her face sternly against 
whiskey. The women went out, shaking 
their heads. 

The baby ceased to wail and lay 
scarcely breathing. Word went throug 
the alley that he would not live. Women 
gossiping on their doorsteps mentioned 
it, and wiped their eyes with their 
aprons, holding their own babies tighter, 
and forgot it, and talked with heads 
together about poor Jenny, the negro 

irl on the corner, who’d lost her own 

aby, God comfort her, and perhaps 
she was the better off for that. 

garey had married a white man. 
When the baby was coming, he had 
told her it was no marriage at all, at 
all, and gone his way, the devil fly off 
wit’ his black soul. And Jenny’s ie 
had died. 

Flora London’s baby was two weeks 
old when she heard about Jenny. She 
rose from her bed and dressed herself. 
The baby lay still, with waxen cheeks 
and blue-lidded, closed eyes. His limp 
body was light in her arms. She carried 
him down tothe cottage where Jenny lived. 

It was a clean, neat cottage with 
geraniums in tin cans on the window- 
sills. Floors and tables were scrubbed to 
the splintered grain of the wood. Jenny, 
a silent negro girl in a calico dress, opened 
the door and set a chair for her visitor. 
There were sullen, somber lights in her 
brown eyes. 

Yes, she would nurse the baby, she 
said listlessly. She took the limp bundle 
from his mother! “There, there, mah 
baby!” Her empty arms closed around 
him. His eager lips were soft against 
her throbbing breast. “There, there, 
mah blue-eyed baby!” When he fell 
asleep in her arms she would not let 
him go. 

‘. You jus’ leave him here with me, Mis’ 


London. Jus’ leave him here—mah 
sweet baby-boy! There, there, his 
mammy loves him! Don’ you tak him 


away. I'll tend him lak he was mah 
own daid chile come back to me.” 
Mrs. London left him with her. 


H: lay in Jenny’s armsall day andslept 
in her bed at night. He thrived on 
the milk of her warm tee and learned 
to laugh up at her close black face. Color 
came into his rounding cheeks, and he grew 
plump and gurgling. He cried when his 
own mother took him from Jenny’s arms. 

Psycho-analysis is beginning now to 
give great importance to the earliest 
impressions on the plastic baby mind. 
Biologists, working on germ-plasm theo- 
ries, scout the lay-woman’s idea of pre- 
natal influence. Are acquired character- 
istics transmissible? Are mental ten- 
dencies inherent in the structure of the 
brain-cell, or will Freud and june find 
the roots of them all in complexes aris- 
ing from sense-impressions?’ We wander 
in a region of mists which rise slowly, 
and settle again. 

No one can say how much of Jack 
London’s strength and bitter rebellion 
against life he drew from his mother’s 
seven years of defeated effort among the 
shanty Irish, how much of his light- 
hearted gaiety and underlying fatalistic 
melancholy he learned in his first year 
of life with his black Mammy Jenny. 
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When he was a year old he returned 
to the crowded cottage with his own 
people. His first year had left no 
conscious impression on his mind. 

Through the fogs of oblivion which 
hide childhood memories he saw vaguely, 
in later years, a few unrelated pictures. 
A drunken man fallen in a gutter; a 
group of excited women wrangling in the 
alley; a terrifying uproar of blows and 
curses and breaking wood behind a 
swinging saloon door; a corner of the 
kitchen where he sat forgotten while 
his mother sobbed, for some terrible, un- 
known reason, with her head in her arms 
on the table; nights when he went to 
bed hungry. he fog lifted clearly 
to show him himself, a small, lonely 
child, on a farm near Hayward. 

There was always work. It rested like 
a never-lifted weight on his mind; work 
unfinished, for which he would be pun- 
ished, more work to be done, new work 
which cheated him of his hope of play. 

His father worked, tramping wearily 
out to the field in the mornmmgs, cursing 
the horses that jerked the plowhandles in 
his calloused hands and made him 
cough, trudging stiffy back at night to 
do the barnwork and fall into sodden 
sleep as soon as he had eaten supper. 
His mother worked, washing his father’s 
heavy farm-clothes, scrubbing the sagging 
floors of the old house, hoeing the hard, 
sunbaked soil in the garden. 


F «ponent five-year-old boy was big 
enough to work, too, if he was worth 
his salt, his father said. He set Jack 
his tasks at the breakfast table; he held 
him to account for them at night and 
added new ones while he did the chores. 

Jack picked up chips, brought in 
wood, pumped water for his mother 
while she did the washing, lugged pails 
of dirty soapsuds from the tubs to dump 
them in the back yard. He weeded the 
onion bed, and dug potatoes for dinner. 
He staggered barefooted across rutted 
fields in glaring sunshine, carrying his 
father a pail of beer. His shoulders 
ached when he came back, but the wood- 
box was empty again. “Here, Jack, get 
me some water. Hurry. And see if 
you can find any ripe tomatoes on the 
vines.” 

In the evening, when the sun’s scorch- 
ing rays had sunk into long level streaks 
of light across the yellow plains, he 
must pump paaketc pails of water 
and pour them on the thirsty soil be- 
tween rows of wilting vegetables. He 
must open the barndoor for the horses, 
and bring the pitchfork to his father, 
and remember too late that he had for- 
gotten to clean out the mangers. 

At times there was work that he could 
do in the fields. He hurried then to fill 
the woodbox before breakfast, and walked 
down the lane with his father and Tom 
behind the plodding horses. A _ cool 
breeze ruffled dewy grass beside the 
fences. The eastern hills were still green 
from the winter rains. The sky was a 
pale, shimmering blue. White wisps of 
fog, melting in morning sunshine, trailed 
long gray shadows over the hayfields. 
A meadow-lark’s clear call rose from the 
grass, and faint in the distance the liquid 
silver notes of her mate sent the answer. 
Happiness so keen that it was pain ran 
along the boy’s nerves. His throat felt 
queer. He longed for something he could 


not describe. He wanted to run, to 
jump, to sing, to lie for endless lazy 
ours in the grass, watching those floating 
clouds. ‘ 

“What’re you gaping at, son?” his 
father said sharply. 

“Nothing,” = replied, and added 
dutifully, “Sir.” He must hurry to kee 
up with the horses. The day’s wor 
lay ahead of him. 

In the field he fastened a pouch full 
of corn about his waist and trudged up 
and down the crumbling furrows of 
gray dry earth. Every three feet he 
stopped and dropped three _ grains 
through his fingers. Tom followed, 
covering them with a hoe. He must 
hurry to keep ahead of Tom. He did 
not like Tom, who was rough and ill- 
tempered when he was working, rough 
and full of coarse horse-play at other 
times. 


HE sunshine grew hot. It burned 

his shoulders through the thin shirt. 
Sweat ran down his forehead under the 
straw hat and caked in the dust on his 
cheeks. His head ached. His bare 
feet slipped in the soft hot earth. Every 
three Se he stopped and dropped three 
grains through his fingers. 

The dog barked excitedly. He had 
started a rabbit. The boy saw him 
leaping high, wild with the chase, off and 
across the fields. The rabbit fled before 
him, a gray blur with flapping ears. 


“Hi! Hil’ Jack yelled shrilly. “Sic 
7em! Sic ’em, Rover!” 

“Here, get along, kid, along,” 
Tom growled at his heels. ua dipped 


his hand imto the corn and trudged 
on down the row. As he went, he 
followed the picture of a stream, cool and 
cS agg over gray rocks and 
sliding into pools shaded by thick 
bushes. He was alone, deep in a track- 
less forest, hunting. He wore high 
leather boots and carried a shining gun 
in his hands. He walked fearlessly, con- 
fident, master of himself and of all the 
lurking perils around him, for was he not 
the greatest hunter in the world? He 
came to a narrow canyon, where fallen 
logs lay rottmg, tangled among under- 
brush at the roots of giant trees. Sheer 
cliffs towered high on either hand. What 
was that he saw? A huge furry black 
creature barred his way. A bear! His 
blood leaped. He swung the gun to his 
shoulder— 

“Bang!” he cried aloud, in the dusty 
corn-rows. The bear fell dead. Me- 
chanically he dropped three grains of 
corn through his automatically moving 
fingers. Was that another bear, there in 
the shadows among the trees? 

He was a strange child, his parents 
agreed. They did not understand him. 
At times he sat very still, with his chin 
in his hands, and did not answer their 
first call. He came out of these reveries 
to fierce, inexplicable revolt against some 
small, accustomed thing. He wore a 
patched and faded little shirt for weeks 
without complaint, and then suddenly 
announced passionately that |he hated 
it. Sternly commanded to put it on, he 
did so obediently, and wore it out with 
no further protest. 

His nature lay like a slowly-forming 
continent under the sea, hidden by in- 
difference and lack of comprehension 

(Continued on page 72) 
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THE SWANKER 


HE swanker and the slacker are 

both invertebrates. They may be 

distinguished by the fact that the 

swanker wears a uniform. He is 
a slacker who has been forced into service 
by circumstances beyond his control. 
Once in service, the swanker evades it by 
every device at his command until the 
dreadful day when a wire breaks some- 
where and he goes, secretly whimpering, 
to the field of glory. 

This is the story of two men who were 
brothers. One of them was a swanker. 
Also, he was something else, but that does 
not matter. He paid for that, otherwise 
there would not be a story. 


ERALD Eustace Chadwick-Morgan, 

third son of Sir John V. H.G. Morgan, 
was an Englishman who brought with 
him to Canada all the requirements for 
popularity in that red-blooded and demo- 
cratic section of North America. He did 
not have a poor opinion of Canadians, 
notwithstanding the fact that in his set 
back home Canadians, Australians and 
New Zealanders were quite generally re- 
ferred to as “beastly Colonials’”—al- 
though, in justice to a reincarnated 
Britain, it might be well to state here 
that this designation has been relegated 
to disuse since the Boer war, during 
which unpleasantness, it will be remem- 
bered, John Bull’s widely scattered 
family of boys met for the first time in 
many, many years and got acquainted 
with each other. Following the close of 
the Great War it is conceivable that even 
the most insular of Englishmen will never 
again refer to colonials with that qualify- 
ing adjective. 

Yet Gerald Eustace Chadwick-Morgan 
had not come willingly to Canada. The 
inference, therefore, is that he had not 
made good back home. He had not— 
according to the Chadwick-Morgan stand- 
ards, and his family considered him a bit 
of a rotter and a jolly young jackass into 
the bargain, Geka as a matter of fact 
he was neither, being merely a throwback 
to some roystering ancestor who had 
knocked around with William The Con- 
queror and taken his fun where he found 
it. As a Chadwick-Morgan he was a 
biological impossibility, for the Chadwick- 
Morgans had ice-water or skimmed milk 
in their veins, while Gerald Eustace, by 
some hocus-pocus in the chemistry of 
life, had red blood in his; also he possessed 
a charm of manner and a sense of humor 
which predicated a dash of Irish sap 
somewhere in his family tree. And he 

roved himself worthy of adoption by the 
wb Canadians, for he had not been 
in Winnipeg an hour until he had a job 
washing dishes in the principal hotel. 

For three generations Gerald’s people 
had been in trade and for two generations 
they had been striving to live down the 
damnable fact. They were boot manu- 
facturers and tremendously wealthy. 
However, where there is a will, coupled 
with cash, there also is to be found a 
way, and eventually Gerald’s father, 
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having donated liberally to the Queen’s 
charities, had earned a presentation at 
court—a wedge which in time opened the 
way to a knighthood. 

Gerald’s brother Herbert’s future was 
already assured. As the eldest son and 
heir to the newly acquired title as well as 
his father’s estate, it had been decided 
some years previous that he was to suc- 
ceed his father in the business, the same 
being a family habit as difficult to break 
as anentail. Arthur, the second son, had 
already been gazetted a second lieutenant 
in a cavalry regiment. 

Sir John was at his wit’s end to get his 
third son properly located—for Gerald 
Eustace had scorned both the obvious 
openings of the navy or the church. Sir 
John had given the recalcitrant boy six 
months in which to think it over and 
decide what he wanted to be and mean- 
while he exerted pressure to procure for 
Gerald an embassy secretaryship in some 
South American country. Whereupon 
Gerald Eustace made a kind of decision. 
He fell in love with a little American 
schoolteacher whom he met in Rome 
through the accident of smartly punishing 
the gallant Roman who had offered her 
unwelcome attentions. 

He met her again in London and was 
distressed beyond measure when he 
learned she was about to return to her 
native land, so in order to obviate the 
necessity for the trip he married her. 


S® JOHN was furious and Herbert 
opined that the lady was an adven- 
turess; whereupon Gerald Eustace choked 
Herbert and Herbert ate his words. Then 
Sir John told Gerald Eustace he had dis- 
graced the family, that he was a rotter and 
a jolly young jackass; that, if he had any 
consideration for the reputation of the 
family he would betake himself and his 
bride to America and stay there. 

“Would you care to have me write to 
you occasionally, sir?” Gerald Eustace 
had queried. 

“You might spare us the necessity for 
correspondence,” Sir John thundered. 
“You haven’t made good. You’ve dis- 
graced your family, sir.” 

He went to his library and returned 
presently with a check for ten thousand 
pounds, which he handed Gerald Eustace. 
“Conserve that,” he cautioned the culprit, 
“for when it is gone not a shilling more 
shall you have.” 

“Oh, you do not have to pay me to go 
away, sir,” Gerald Eustace replied. “I 
would starve rather than take a bone 
tossed to me. If you haven’t a kind word 
for my wife or me, your money cannot 
cover your heartlessness. I—I—I think 
you had better reconsider your attitude, sir. 
I shall wait two weeks in order that you 
may have time to think the matter over. 
We have apartments at the Ritz, and if 
you will write me there that you are 
sorry for what you have just said I'll 


forgive you for this’—and he tore the 
check into little pieces. 

“Good-day, sir,” said Sir John stiffly. 
His heart was breaking but he was 
British. Hallowed precedent dictated 
that he pursue this course; indeed the 
hundreds of remittance men in the Col- 
onies and the United States, even at this 
date, are ample evidence that Sir John 
was merely following the custom of his 
class; being British he found it very hard 
to change a custom. Gerald Eustace 
hadn’t made good and there was an end 
of it. Gerald Eustace proffered his hand, 
but Sir John affected not to see it, so two 
weeks later Mr. and Mrs. Gerald E. 
Chadwick sailed for New York. Gerald 
Eustace, being a dutiful son of his father, 
left the hyphen and his father’s name be- 
hind him in London, retaining only that 
portion of his identity which had been 
a him by his dead mother. 

ike most of his class, Gerald Eustace 
sighed for the wild free life of the Far West. 
He wanted a sheep ranch; why, he knew 
not, since of sheep and sheep ranching he 
knew nothing. Also, Mrs. Gerald, born 
and bred in an Eastern city, wanted it 
also. Soa crafty gentleman in Wyoming 
took nearly all ihe money Gerald Eustace 
had won at Monte Carlo and gave them 
in exchange a ranch with very good feed 
on it and plenty of running water. Un- 
fortunately the germs of hoof rot nestled 
at the roots of the feed, and that winter, 
what with disease, bob-cats, lynx, puma, 
coyote and wolf, not to mention a 
blizzard, Gerald Eustace received a 
liberal education in the sheep industry. 
In the spring he was forced to raise a 
thousand dollar mortgage on his ranch 
to take his wife to Laramie, and in Lara- 
mie he lost her and the baby. 


ROM Laramie Gerald Eustace worked 

north to Winnipeg. England had not 
treated him kindly and the United States 
was a sad memory; vaguely he felt that in 
Canada he might meet some of his own 
who would understand. And, as has 
already been stated, in Winnipeg he 
found work washing dishes in a hotel 
kitchen, and had been engaged in this 
drab and uninteresting vocation for two 
weeks when Germany invaded Belgium. 
A week later Great Britain entered the 
war, and as naturally, as inevitably as 
water runs down hill, Gerald Eustace dis- 
carded his oilcloth apron, dressed in his 
best and presented himself at the nearest 
recruiting station. He was one of the 
first men to arrive at the great mobiliza- 
tion camp at Valcartier as a private in the 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light In- 
fantry, and when, on September 24th, he 
embarked at Quebec for England he was 
a lance corporal. Owing to the fact that 
the regiment contained a very high per- 
centage of Reservists and South African 
veterans it remained in training at Salis- 
bury Plain only until the close of the year 
1914, when it embarked for France and 
took over a position in front of the village 
of St. Eloi. By this time Gerald Eustace 
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The swanker found himself looking down the barrel of his brother’s automatic. “It won’t 
do, I tell you,” Gerald Eustace shrieked. “You've got to pay!” 
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was a sergeant. Vacancies began ~ to 
occur immediately and he rose to sergeant- 
major. For leading a daring attack on a 
German sap he was made a second lieu- 
tenant. In the Polygone Wood he found 
his first lieutenancy, at Ypres his cap- 
taincy and the Views Cross. In 
Gerald Eustace’s big body there flowed 
not one drop of craven blood, but—his 
thoughts would wander down the high- 
ways of the past to a grave in Laramie 
and life to him was less than nothing. 
He was rather sorry a bullet through his 
right lung failed to finish him. Instead 
it sent him back to England for three 
months, where he met his brother Arthur, 
also invalided home because of wounds. 
The second son shook hands quite cor- 
dially with the third; when he noted the 
V. C. ribbon on Gerald’s breast he said: 

“Too bad the pater didn’t live to know 
that. I’m amazed not to have seen it in 
the published lists of awards.” 


Bh i not a Morgan,” Gerald Eustace 

replied. “Been plain Chadwick since 
the governor threw me out. Didn’t care 
to advertise my depravity,” he added 
bitterly. 

“T’m sorry I’m a Morgan,” Arthur 
replied grimly. “And I imagine father 
was, too, before he died. He had arterial 
schlerosis, you know, and the excitement 
of the war hurried him along a bit, I 
fancy—that and Herbert.” 

“And what has dear old Herb been 
doing? I'll warrant it’s something rot- 
ten?” Gerald Eustace queried. “‘Bad 
form to discuss our brother, but some- 
how I’ve always felt that he was a little 
bit of no good, really.” 

“Our dear brother took a huge army 
contract for boots and charged the gov- 
ernment a stiffish price—naturally, when 
he knew his profits would be subject to a 
fifty per cent war tax. So he bribed the 
government inspector, I fancy; at any 
rate he furnished a perfectly worthless 
article.” 

Gerald Eustace lifted his eyebrows. 
“Scandal?” he queried. 

“I’m afraid so. It hasn’t broken yet.” 

“And the governor—he learned of it?” 

Arthur nodded. “Ballinger, the factory 
foreman, got wind of it. He had two boys 
in the Shropshires, and he came and told 
father of his suspicions. So the pater 
went down to the factory and bullied the 
story of the deal out of Herbert’s secre- 
tary. It appears Herbert didn’t dare try 
the job openly, so he crossed to America 
and incorporated the Ajax Army Shoe 
Company.” 

Gerald Eustace almost moaned. “I 
know the Ajax brand, Arthur,” he inter- 
rupted. “My lads had an issue of them. 
Paper soles, old fellow, faced with sheep- 
skin. Never last more than a day in wet 
trenches and rather hard on the feet in 
freezing weather. I see Herbert’s scheme 
now. Morgan, Limited, being a fine old 
house with a true British pride in the 
quality of its manufactured goods—a 
quality that hadn’t deteriorated in a 
hundred years—couldn’t afford to turn 
a trick like that. Besides, with the gov- 
ernment taxing our precious brother for 
half his war-time profits, army contracts 
were not attractive to a British company. 

So he organized the Ajax Company in the 
United States as a vehicle for doing busi- 
ness and procured the contract in the 
name of that company; thus his war 
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profits were not subject to war taxation 
and by giving a venal inspector a royalty 
of ten cents per pair those sham shoes were 
accepted and shipped and the money paid 
to the Ajax Company by a New York 
bank immediately upon presentation of 
the bills-of-lading. Am right in my 
assumption, Arthur?” 

“Absolutely. Fortunately, our _pre- 
cious brother’s first consignment of one 
hundred thousand pair were all that 
were distributed. Then the swindle was 
discovered and the order canceled. How- 
ever, the Russians got about a million of 
them.” 

“The unconscionable scoundrel! He 
covered his trail very cleverly. How the 
deuce did Ballinger hear a whisper of the 
dirty deal?” 

“Oh, murder will out, you know. One 
of the Ajax Company’s American book- 
keepers grew weary of the task of posting 
columns of figures and all that sort o 
thing, so he went up into Canada and 
enlisted. He was wounded the first day 
his battalion got into action and it was 
his damnable luck to go over the top in a 
Ee of Ajax boots. En his way back to 

lightey he chummed up with one of 
Ballinger’s lads, who was also wearing 
a pair of Herbert’s Ajax boots, or rather 
what was left of them. When they came 
out of hospital and were convalescent 
they knocked around London a bit to- 
gether and incidentally called at the fac- 
tory of Morgan, Limited, to visit Ballinger. 
Ballinger, good old sort and no end proud 
of his lad, took them both into the office 
to introduce them to Herbert, and after 
they had left the office this American 
chap said to Ballinger’s boy: “I say, 
chummy, that fellow Chadwick-Morgan’s 
a little bit of no good, don’t you know? 
I’ve met him in America. Remember, I 
told you I was an accountant with the 
Ajax people before coming on _ here. 
Well, this Chadwick-Morgan fellow owns 
the Ajax Company. I’ve met him out 
there; why, damn it, while he was 
negotiating the purchase of the factory 
at Fall River and organizing the Ajax 
Company to take it over I was his bally 
president—sort of a dummy. Why, I 
even banked his draft drawn by the Bank 
of England on the Tenth National of 
New York to establish a checking account 
for the Ajax Company. I tell you, this 
Chadwick-Morgan fellow is responsible 
for the loss of my great toe that was 
frozen and had to be amputated.” 

“Ah!” breathed Gerald Eustace. 

“Naturally Ballinger’s boy told Bal- 
linger. Splendid fellow, old Ballinger. 
He was heart-broken to think that a house 
that he had been with, man and boy, for 
thirty years, would descend to a dirty 
job like that—” 

“He knew the governor was innocent,” 
Gerald Eustace interrupted. ‘“The gov- 
ernor could not have been a traitor to 
England.” 

“Of course Ballinger knew that. He 
brought this American chap up to see our 
parent, who investigated the bank ac- 
count of Morgan, Lmted, and asked 
Herbert what he had done with drafts 
for two hundred and fifty thousand 

ounds drawn on the Tenth National of 
New York. The beggar was caught and 
his face showed it. The governor knew 
he hadn’t been playing cricket—broke 
his heart, you know. Went home and had 
a stroke that night, and for the sake of 
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the family Ballinger hasn’t mentioned 
the matter since. He’s still with Morgan, 
Limited, and Herbert is still wondering, 
I dare say, how the cat got out of the 
bag.” 
“And this American chap?” 

“Killed at Festubert. That closes his 
mouth, of course.” 

“How about Ballinger’s boy?” 

“He’s Ballinger’s boy,” Arthur an- 
swered tersely. 

The two brothers sat in silence for a 


long time. Then: ; 
“What have you done about it, 
Arthur?” 


Arthur raised his hands in a gesture 
indicative of helplessness. 
“Well, I’ll do something,” Gerald 
Eustace declared quietly. “I'll make 
that traitor pay for those shoes.” 
“How?” his Bee He asked dully. 
“Wait and see,” Gerald Eustace re- 


plied. 


following morning when Herbert 
Chadwick-Morgan opened his mail a 
white feather dropped out of one of the 
envelopes. He stared at it dully for a 
minute, then tore it into strips and buried 
it in his waste basket. Each morning 
for a week thereafter he found a white 
feather in his mail. Finally, one day, a 
box arrived by messenger and when 
Chadwick-Morgan opened it in the pres- 
ence of his chief accountant and _ his 
secretary he found it to be quite filled 
with white feathers. 

For two weeks he received no further 
reminders of his cowardice; then, sud- 
denly a letter came to him. It bore the 
one word: Slacker! For a week each 
morning delivery of mail brought him 
this epithet, and then the frightful bar- 
rage ceased, to be followed presently by 
a letter from the war office. Therein 
Herbert Chadwick-Morgan was informed 
that his brother Arthur had been killed 
in action. Three days later an anony- 
mous typewritten letter reached him. 
It read: 


Your treason to your country killed 
your father. Your brother Arthur has 
died for England and your brother Gerald 
is an outcast who has changed his name. 
If that Ajax shoe scandal should be aired 
now you would be the only one to suffer. 
Unless you join the army you will have to 
face the scandal. And when you join the 
army, mind you go into the Line. No 
clerkly capacity willdo. Try the infantry. 


The head of Morgan, Limited, realized 
that the issue must be decided. Within 
three days he had placed his business in 
the hands of his capable general manager, 
arranged all of his affairs, closed his 
father’s house and dismissed the servants. 
He was about to proceed to the task of 
procuring a passport to the United States, 
and had decided to allege, as a reason for 
the journey, his ‘desire to purchase 
leather for his factory, when a note was 
delivered to him by messenger. Opening 
it, he found the following, written on a 
typewriter and unsigned. 


Tt will not avail to try to run away. If 
you apply for a passport it will not be 
granted you. Your Nemesis has seen to 
that. Try to procure a passport and see 
what will happen to you. 


Herbert Chadwick-Morgan did not 


sleep that night; neither did he, the 
(Continued on page 74) 























































A standard aeroplane, fitted with a 100 h. p. motor (made in California). 
at aviation training camps. 


S a matter of pride men have long 
aspired to build a mechanically 
perfect machine. As long as they 
were building watches or reapers 

or cotton gins or locomotives it didn’t 
matter so much whether they succeeded 
or not: any clever mechanic could correct 
or repair a faulty part and no material 
harm was done. In your time and mine, 
however, imperative need has arisen for a 
mechanically perfect engine, and the 
modern airplane motor comes within a 
breath of filling that description. Where 
lives depend on the smallest bolt or the 
tiniest valve, and where the loss of an en- 
gagement might follow the stopping of an 
engine or the cracking of a cylinder, it is 
not a question of pride: it is a question of 
absolute necessity. Therefore we offer 
the aéroplane motor as the finest example 
of man’s ingenuity and exactitude that 
can be located on this mundane sphere. 

I always had the feeling you probably 
have—that we could raise prunes and can 
tuna on the Pacific Coast to beat the 
world, but that we knew very little about 
machinery. Within the last few days I 
have found out my mistake, and I apolo- 
gize with one breath and point with pride 
with the next. Unless the government 
experts are very much fooled the Pacific 
Coast is turning out today perhaps the 
finest aéroplane motor, which means the 
finest motor of any kind, that America has. 

The Hall-Scott Company is the one 
making this almost perfect motor, at the 
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This is the type of aeroplane to be used with recruits 
A zealous effort is being made to give the flying soldier a working 


machine that can be depended on really to work 


Making Winged Motors 


The West Does Its Bit Toward Air-Supremacy in France 


By Wilbur Hall 


rate of forty or fifty a week, and a dozen 
hawk-eyed federal inspectors are in the 
Berkeley, California, plant today seeing 
to it that the company does not lower its 
standards. 

The success of this motor was the cul- 
mination of years of discouragement and 
hard work. Aéroplane-motor building 
has not been a “war baby” for the Hall- 
Scott people. They are old hands at the 
game. Way back in 1908, when the 
Wright brothers in France were making 
the world’s first successful flight in a 
heavier-than-air machine, E. J. Hall in 
his automobile repair shop in San Fran- 
cisco was working on a flying-machine 
motor for an inventor who was quite con- 
vinced that, given a light enough gasoline 
engine, he could surmount the Petites 
that had kept man tied to the earth 
through all the ages. His flying device 
was a curious sort of an inverted wind- 
mill technically known as a helicopter. 
It was for this device that Hall made his 
first light and powerful engine, so you 
see, in the strict sense of the word, Hall’s 
experience in aéroplane-motor making 
antedates the aéroplane itself. 

Not long after this, Hall with his me- 
chanical experience and genius, joined 
with the Scott brothers. The three men 
were convinced that the aéroplane had a 
real future, and they determined to get 


in on the ground floor. There was a good 
deal of demand for these motors from 
the first, for flying was a craze that quickly 
touched the popular imagination and 
pocketbook. All over the country boys 
were trying to build machines in their 
back yards and barns. Most of them 
were certain that their flying dreams 
would come true if they only had a motor 
combining great power with light weight. 
At every county fair and at the round o 

“international meets” that were held the 
country over there was a demand for ex- 
hibition flyers willing to risk their necks 
for a more or less substantial considera- 
tion. It was in supplying the demand of 
amateur builders and of professional 
“stunt” flyers for a reliable motor that 
Mr. Hall and the Scotts believed their 
future lay. It did not prove to be a profit- 
able business until the aéroplane’s useful- 
ness in war was acknowledged, but for- 
tunately the company could offset these 
losses by the profits made from the manu- 
facture of the gasoline railroad cars 
which constituted its major output a few 
years ago. 


T was a long uphill road, but Hall’s 

inventive skill and all the ingenuity of 
his business associates was centered con- 
tinually upon improving the aéroplane 
motor. Most of these earlier motors were 
of the V-shaped eight-cylinder type, but 
now after years of experiment the firm 
has settled definitely upon vertical fours 
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and sixes. These types proved so emi- 
nently successful that the Berkeley plant 
and a licensed plant in Indianapolis have 
just been awarded a contract for motors 
for twenty-five hundred training school 
planes. The late imperial Russian gov- 
ernment had placed a very large order for 
fighting motors, after the most exhaustive 
tests that any American product was ever 
subjected to. Just the other day Major 
L. W. B. Rees of the Royal Flying Corps, 

erhaps the best aviator that England 
ie produced, said: “The all-American 
aeroplane engine now being built in the 
United States by Hall-Scott will surpass 
any of the English or French types now 
in use. This engine, as a matter of fact, 
may be the type that will spell success in 
this war.” 

Only a sustained, determined effort at 
mechanical perfection has made these 
results possible. When your automobile 
fan belt comes off on the road you climb 
down and put it on again. Nothing 
short of losing a wheel when you are 
driving at sixty miles an hour—which 
you shouldn’t be anyway—will be ac- 
tually perilous to you and your machine. 
But when the air pilot is a thousand feet 
high and anything happens, he is about 
as safe as the man who tried to soften 
dynamite with a hammer. In ordinary 
flying it is not comfortable to be left 
stranded in the air with a dead engine, 
but at least if you can land alive you will 

et a friendly welcome from the natives. 
t is far less inviting to land over enemy 
terrain that bristles with machine and 
anti-aircraft guns. Hence the impor- 
tance of keeping the motor working 
sweetly under all circumstances. To 
attain this smooth motor efficiency, every 
infinitesimal part in the engine, which is 
the lightest possible construction con- 
sonant with safety and efficiency, passes 
through from five to twenty processes 
before it goes to the man with the microm- 
eter. And then its troubles are only 
begun. 


| you don’t know it already, know now 
that a micrometer is a testing gauge 
so accurately constructed and adjusted 
that it measures perfection to within one- 

uarter of one-one-thousandth of an inch. 

hat is about the thickness of a frog’s 
hair, and is finer than one needs‘to go in 
putting the top layer on a pie. If the 
screw or pin or bolt or shaft or knuckle 
passes the micrometer and gets an O. K. 
It is sent to the inspectors, and they 
scrutinize it and pass it to the fire-testers. 
These lads shove the parts into an oven and 
heat them up to several hundred degrees 
in order to be sure that the metal will 
stand expansion and come back to normal 
without developing a flaw. Then the 
piece goes to the polishers and they rub 
the skin off it and polish it up and the 
micrometer expert and the inspectors 
take another fling at it. 

But that isn’t all, not by any means. 
Once tested, the parts are assembled in a 
complete motor, and the motor is in- 
spected and rapped.and its teeth and eyes 
tested and its chest sounded and its 
tongue examined, and then .it goes to a 
block in the plant where it is hooked up 
with gasoline and provided with an imita- 
tion propeller called a “club” and fur- 
nished with a radiator and a supply of 
water and oil and started on its first real 
test, the others being only what you 
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might call preliminary and _ incidental. 

+ That engine has to run two hours with- 
out stopping at the pits. If it doesn’t do 
this, off comes its head and it goes back 
to be worked over. If it does run its 
alloted hours it is sent to the disas- 
sembling room. Personally I think this 
room is superfluous, but the builders do 
not. They take that motor all to pieces, 
undress it, lay it around on the floor, 
clean it all up, and send for those mi- 
crometers and those inspectors again. 
Once more the whole thing is gone over 
with a fine-toothed pair of glasses for 
flaws and weaknesses. Once more it is 
re-assembled and once more sent to the 
testing block. 

This time it has a real try-out, eight 
hours running. It begins at a speed of 
300 or 400 revolutions per minute and 
works up to 2400 or 2800. And then, as 
though that were not enough, it goes 
back and is disassembled for the second 
time, put together for the third, and given 
its final test for high speed and horse- 
power. After that it is polished, painted, 
varnished, perfumed, powdered, the gov- 
ernment inspectors give it the last O. K. 


Wilbur Hall 
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and its shipping crate, which alone costs 
$30, is lowered around it and away it 
goes to be installed at one of the govern- 
ment training stations. 


ya power of these engines is almost 
incredible, weight and size considered. 
They develop always more horsepower 
than their rating, which is 90-, 100- and 
150-horsepower, the latter applying to 
the 6-cylinder engines. The 100’s can 
lift a properly constructed aéroplane, of 
minimum weight, 8000 to 10,000 feet 
in ten minutes, or can show a speed of 
from 75 to 115 miles per hour. And yet 
I was told that the 4-cylinder 100-horse- 
power engine of which I am speaking— 
the kind that is to be used in these training 
aéroplanes—weighs less than the engine 
of a Ford automobile, or about 500 
pounds. More than half the motor is 
aluminum, the shafts and rods are of 
chrome vanadium steel, the lightest and 
strongest known, and every part is 
scientifically shaved to its least possible 
size and bulk. Most of the smaller parts 
are pretty enough and delicately turned 
(Continued on page 78) 














A six-cylinder Hall-Scott motor, 150 h. p. type, for big fast machines. 





Unless the 


Government experts are very much fooled, the Pacific Coast is turning 
out the finest motor of any kind that America has 
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This map, on which variously shaded areas are marked with 
the dates of acquisition, shows Russia’s ceaseless expansion 


NLY on the 16th of May did the 
Russian revolution reach the 
Foreign Office. 

True, the chancellery of All 

The Russias is just across Alexander I 

Square within a stone’s-throw of the 

inter Palace—and this dwelling-place 

of Tsars had been quitted by the last of 

the Romanoffs more than eight weeks 
before. 

Yet it was not until revolutionary 
Russia’s own Minister of Foreign Affairs 
heeded the cry of the people that the 
Foreign Office surrendered. On that May 
day, the last stronghold of Imperial 
Russia crumpled up—old notions of 
world purposes gave way to new. 

Ending watchful waiting, the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies took 
action. These radicals behind the revo- 
lution, standing aside from the Pro- 
visional Government, refused to support 
the old diplomacy which the Foreign 
Office had furbished up as the battle-cry 
of free Russia. War for conquest, secret 
treaties forming plunderbunds for some- 
body else’s lands, hidden engagements 
that could not bear the light of day—all 
the selfish aims that make this war of 
wars so hateful to Americans—New 
Russia threw into the scrap-heap. 

With them went Foreign Minister 
Miliukoff himself—because he openly de- 
clared these pacts sealed by the deposed 
Tsar to be really the ibe Boer of the 
Russian people. 


Se the revolution reached the Foreign 
Office. 


The out -at-the-sleeves diplomatic 
ghosts of Autocratic Russia were swept 
from the green-topped tables of the coun- 
cil rooms into the corridors. The May- 
day fiat of the people had decreed the end 
of Imperial Russia masquerading under 
the revolution: of Russia reaching toward 
China, hand in hand with Japan; striking 
into the Himalayan hinterlands; putting 
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the supremacy of the 
White Tsar over Asia’s 
nomads; picking at the 
harried Turk; playing in 
the cockpit of Europe 
with her Balkan pawns 
set against Germany’s. 

If New Russia has her 
way, the curtain has 
fallen on this. She is 
disclaiming aims of con- 
quest. No longer would 
she be rampant in the world. The mani- 
festo of the Council of Workmen’s and Sol- 
diers’ Deputies on the objects of the war 
might well be the declaration of inter- 
national faith from the President of these 
United States. 

Here is the epic significance of the revo- 
lution for America. 

Can Russia make good this 

Why does it mean much to 


HEN Miliukoff took charge of the 

Foreign Office for the Provisional 
Government after the revolution had de- 
posed the Tsar, he was no visionary in 
world policy. Behind him were the 
shades of those bureaucratic statesmen, 
Nesselrode, Gorchakoff, de Giers, Loban- 
off, Muravieff. On every side there was 
the handiwork of Iswolsky, furthering the 
Tsar’s aims from 1906 to 1910; and Sazon- 
off had let go the reins of Imperial Russia 
but a few months before the passing of 
Nicholas II. The new Foreign Minister 
of the revolution could do one of two 
things—throw overboard the imperial 
past of Russia, characterized by ceaseless 
expansion for three centuries, with its 
network of pacts and aims, or carry on the 
obligations and purposes to a victorious 
end. 

The revolution’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs chose to accept the old diplomacy. 
He refused to make public property the 
agreement between Russia and the Allies. 
He refused to denounce these pacts of the 
old order. He went so far as to declare 
that the Russian possession of the Darda- 
nelles—which his predecessor had told the 
Duma in December, 1916, the Allies as- 
sented to—was as much an aim of peasant 
as of Tsar. 

This was so strong that the Premier of 
Imperial Japan could say to the last 
Diet: “The new Foreign Minister of 
Russia, in acquainting us with the events 
which had put an end to the old régime 
and caused the formation of the Pro- 
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The Gentled Bear 


How Uncle Sam Gained a 

New Friend in the World 
When the Russian Revolution 
Reached the Foreign Office 


By G. Charles Hodges 


visional Government, assured us that the 
new government would remain respectful 
of the international obligations taken by 
the former régime and would keep the 
words of Russia.” And Terauchi threw 
in—‘‘Whatever form of government the 
great Russian nation may adopt, the 
permanent mutual interest which served 
as the basis of the treaties signed with 
Russia, will never disappear.” 

The stand of the Foreign Office aroused 
a storm of protest. Crowds thronged St. 
Isaac’s Square crying out against the 
legerdemain swallowing down the whole 
of Autocratic Russia’s program of world 
relations, however much the appeal. So 
there was the change of Foreign Minis- 
ters, Terestchenko stepping into Miliu- 
koff’s shoes. 

The profundity of the change appeared 
when the Russian Provisional Govern- 
ment announced that it could not follow 
the Allied course in Greece. This was 
capped, on the eve of the Allied confer- 
ence on the Balkans, by the unmistakable 
hint that New Russia intended to stand 
upon the conduct of foreign relations ac- 
cording to the aims of the revolution— 
democratic world aims. With this, the 
revolution was firmly implanted in 
Russia’s Foreign Office. 


HEN America entered the world 

war, the President of the United 
States laid down the lofty aims of this 
nation. 

In its cardinal points—international 
good faith, the diplomacy of deceit, the 
democratic world—it sounds the same 
hopes and fears which are being voiced by 
New Russia. “We are at the beginning 
of an age,” the President warns, “in 
which it will be insisted that the same 
standards of conduct and responsibility 
for wrong shall be observed among na- 
tions and their governments that are ob- 
served among the citizens of civilized 
states.” : 

As for secret diplomacy, the President 
declared: “Cunningly contrived plans of 
deception or aggression, carried, it may 
be, from generation to generation, can be 
worked out and kept from the light only 
within the privacy of courts or behind the 
carefully guarded confidences of a narrow 
and privileged class. They are happily 
impossible where public opinion com- 
mands and insists upon full information 
concerning all the nation’s affairs.” 

(Continued on page 77) 











Photographed at Seattle during the Red Cross drive 
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Labor—The World Problem in the Far West. 
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The Unions’ Mailed Fist 


Is the Blackjack the Ideal Instrument With Which to 
Settle Labor Disputes ? 


FEW months ago I called, un- 
announced, on a San Francisco 
manufacturer to discuss the labor 
problem in general and_ the 
limitation of apprentices by the union in 
articular. The moment the subject was 
Ree Jones—that isn’t his real name 
—arose, went to the open door leading 
into the shop and carefully closed it. 
“Now we can talk,” he said, moving 
his chair closer and lowering his voice. 
During the discussion the union rule 
limiting the number of apprentices to one 
for every five journeymen was questioned. 
“T’Il show it to you in black and white,” 
he said. “I’ve got a copy of the constitu- 
tion and by-laws right here.” He, rum- 
maged through a number of drawers. 
“No, it’s in the desk out in the shop. 
Wait just a moment. I'll get it for you.” 
It took him five minutes to make the 
round trip, even though the distance was 
barely thirty feet. When he reached the 
old-fashioned bookkeeper’s desk, he did 
not pick out the little book and return 





Seattle’s street car strike was settled by negotiation and mutual concession. 
by numerous riots. 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


with it. He pretended to fill out a num- 
ber of blank forms. Apparently failing 
to see the one he wanted, he hunted 
through the desk, removed the union 
book from its hiding place, glanced 
cautiously around, slipped it beneath the 
blanks, pretended to be busy a while 
longer, rolled up the papers with the book 
on the inside and came back. 

Once more he closed the door. Moving 
his chair alongside of mine he unrolled the 
papers between our knees, glanced around 
again apprehensively and, still holding 
the book at arm’s length in such a position 
that it was completely hidden from view 
between our knees, opened it and trium- 
phantly pointed out the particular by-law 
in question. 

This manufacturer took these elaborate 
precautions because he was afraid of the 
union men working for him. 


Why this fear? 


Before I had a chance to ask the ques- 
tion, the answer came. 

“We're going to move across the bay 
pretty soon,” Jones explained. “The 
building is almost completed and a lot of 
automatic machinery is on the way. 
We're going to specialize on some big con- 
tracts that will keep the new plant busy 
till the end of nineteen eighteen without a 
single new order. No, we wouldn’t try to 
do it over here. We need fifty more men 
and the union can’t supply them. Even 
if union men were bet: OR we'd have to 
pay the full union rate for feeding auto- 
matic machines, for work that a man who 
has never seen a lathe or a drill press can 
learn in two months. We'll take our best 
mechanics along, pick up some good clean 
raw material in the country and build up 
an organization on the open-shop basis 
in the new plant.” 

“Why don’t you do it over here in San 
Francisco?” I asked. 

Jones shook his head vehemently. 

“It can’t be done,” he replied. “Too 





Before the settlement the city was thrown into chaos 
In the turmoil shown in this picture twenty people were injured. 


A score of Seattle’s 


police officers refused to suppress the illegal activities of the strikers 
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many alleys, little side streets and dark 
corners around here. Too many of our 
men would get beaten up. We are out in 
the open on the other die. away from the 
union crowd—and we get better police 
protection.” 


ECAUSE this manufacturer feared 

that the union would beat up and slug 
his men, because he feared that his em- 
ployees on their way to and from work 
would be attacked and injured, because he 
expected that the authorities would fail to 
give him adequate protection should he 
operate on an open-shop basis, San Fran- 
cisco lost an establishment affording a 
livelihood to seventy-five workers and 
their families. Yet this manufacturer 
had no personal experience with labor 
troubles in the citadel of American trade- 
unionism. He based his decision solely on 
the experience of others. 

Was his decision right? Do San Fran- 
cisco labor unions really employ the 
blackjack, the gas pipe and the brass 
knuckle as an integral part of their arma- 
ment in industrial disputes? 

Perhaps a few facts will throw a ray of 
light upon their practices. 
| The union press feeders employed in 
the San Francisco printing plants struck 
a few years ago, forcing the pressmen to 
go with them. Neither the pressmen nor 
the press feeders were starving. The 
pressmen averaged better than $30 a 
week; the feeders received a minimum of 
$16 a week for work that could be per- 
formed as well and for less pay by boys 
and women. They had the eight-hour 
day. Wages, hours and conditions were 
at least as good as the best prevailing in 
the trade anywhere in the United States. 
The employers were entirely willing to 
concede the closed shop, to admit none 
but union members; they had no desire to 
precipitate a fight; they had no inclina- 
tion to “bust the union.” They had 
proven their willingness to give their 
pressroom forces a square deal. Every 
printing plant worked under full union 
conditions and was entirely willing to 
continue working under these conditions. 

Negotiations failing to bring about an 


agreement, the press feeders struck. 
encasian men took their places. What 
happened? 


Picket lines were established by the 
union in front of every plant. Non-union 
pressmen and feeders were assaulted, 
beaten, slugged, kicked on their way to 
and from work, not in a few isolated 
instances but literally in scores of in- 
stances. Conditions grew so bad that the 
employers did not dare allow the non- 
union men to walk unguarded on the 
public streets. So they hired taxicabs 
and had them ride to and from work in 
state. Policemen were stationed at the 
plants mornings and evenings; policemen 
likewise were instructed to protect the 
non-union workers as they sprinted from 
the taxicabs into their homes. Even 
these precautions did not always prove 
effective. In broad daylight on crowded 
business streets men who had taken the 
places of the strikers were caught as they 
left the automobiles, slugged, knocked 
down, kicked in the face and their ribs 
broken by the heels of their assailants. 

This private war was carrted on by 
union labor not merely for a few weeks 
or a month. The slugging and kicking 
lasted for almost a year. More than a 
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A victim of the ‘ 


hundred cases of assault were recorded; 
more than three score of the victims 
required medical attendance; a dozen of 
them had to be taken to hospitals suffer- 
ing from fractured skulls, broken noses, 
internal injuries. And during these 
twelve months when the “wrecking crew” 
operated with sneering disregard of con- 
cealment only thirty arrests were made, 
only five of the assailants were convicted. 
As to the punishment meted out to the 
convicted assailants, that is still another 
story. 

Remember, these assaults were totally 
unprovoked. The employing printers did 
not hire armed guards or professional gun 
men; they did not evict starving strikers 
from company houses; they had not re- 
fused to recognize or deal with the union. 
On the contrary, they continued to oper- 
ate strictly union shops except in the 
pressrooms. They were not trying to 
reduce wages or increase hours. The 
principal issue was the refusal of the press 
feeders to agree to arbitrate all disputes 
during the life of the proposed agreement, 
plus an attempt of the union to force more 
members than were actually needed onto 
the employers’ pay rolls. 


‘wrecking crew’’ 


The private war levied by the press 
feeders’ union against the San Francisco 

rinting establishments lasted a year. 
Fad the police department and the courts 
really tried to stop it, had swift punish- 
ment been meted out to men caught in 
the crime of assault, it would not have 
lasted a month. 

They are still talking in awed tones of 
the great San Francisco teamsters’ strike 
sixteen years ago when the teamsters’ 
union established a private jail in its 
headquarters, when steel bars were used 
to break the wrists of non-union men and 
pitched battles were fought in the streets. 
But it is not necessary to go back to the 
teamsters’ or the car men’s strikes for the 
red blossoms of terrorism. In 1916 the 
stevedores and longshoremen struck. The 
Secretary of Labor at Washington, him- 
self a union man, vigorously denounced 
the strike as a plain, unjustifiable viola- 
tion of contract. The stevedores were not 
starving. They were receiving the high- 
est wages paid for similar work anywhere 
in the world. They could not plead 
exploitation and hunger in justification of 
their tactics. They abolished municipal, 

(Continued on page 80) 











For almost a year San Francisco master printers were obliged to carry their non-union 
employees back and forth in taxicabs, yet over a hundred of them 
were slugged and beaten by strikers and pickets 

























ANNAH STROTH drew in a 
deep breath of the live wind 
whipping down through the 
valley of the Crazy Woman 
and smiled into the dying eye of the day 
over the bridge of the Big Horns. 
“Alone!” Awe and the shadow of fear 
—just a sharp knife edge of fear—lay in 
the word she spoke aloud. Alone in her 
schoolroom Hannah Stroth had often 
been, but with the shouts of boys sound- 
ing through the open windows. Alone 
in her bedchamber, yes, and the murmur 
of voices of fellow-boarders coming up 
through the cracks in the floor. But this 
was the first night alone in the Big Coun- 
try; the word in its accustomed applica- 
tion was weak as sodden tea leaves to 
cover this new instance. Here was alone- 
ness, the woman discovered with a catch- 
ing of the breath, the like of which she 
had never conceived. It was as novel 
and brusquely startling a sensation to her 
as the gust of a lover’s passion might be 
—and as disturbing. Almost the touch 
of a great hand on her shoulder was this 
sudden perception of complete isolation. 
Hannah Stroth moved quickly to the 
open doorway. Up the long shoulder of 
the divide, toward the green skyline, was 
something in motion—a wagon. As she 
watched it crawl beetlewise she thought 
of the carpenter’s laughing farewell: 
“Any time you get lonesome, Miss 
Stroth, you'll find your next door neighbor 
over to Dry Forks; and it’s about fourteen 
miles as the crow flies—if a crow wanted 
to fly over such rough country.” 
Fourteen miles to the nearest doorstep! 
Fourteen miles of emptiness, of silence! 
She watched the carpenter’s wagon, 
now hardly more than a crawling blot 
against the shadowed immensity of the 
divide; what an accent was put upon its 
movement by the stillness all around. 
Motion lacked everywhere else in this 
blank wilderness of afterglow—and the 
woman could look sixty miles and more 
down the widening funnel of the valley to 
where the crests of Pumpkin Buttes 
flamed golden, their feet in purple. Not a 
flutter of a bird’s wing; not a wisp of 
smoke. Emptiness, silence, a wonder 
play of sunset fires in carnelian and green 
over a crumpled and broken wilderness 
—and just that crawling blot in motion. 
Now the gray and purple sage tide had 
crept to the horses’ neck; now the whole 
wagon popped for an instant, almost ex- 
losive in its emphasis, against the sky- 
ine, so that every wheel-spoke was graven 
black on the tourmaline of the sky and 
even the carpenter's hatbrim ‘showed 
sharp lines. Hannah Stroth’s impulse was 
to run up the divide after the retreating 
wagon and call to the carpenter before 
he should disappear over the rim of the 
world—to call and receive an answering 
hulloo before it should be too late—one 
last sound of a human voice. As she 
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moved forward, wagon and passenger 
were swallowed by the divide. 

Hannah Stroth, entrywoman under 
the Three-Year Homestead law, was left 
alone on her one-hundred-and-sixty acres 
of Wyoming homestead. 


NSTINCTIVELY the woman’s hard 

sense leaped to grapple with her emo- 
tional qualm. She quickly entered her 
shack, closed the door behind her and 
lighted her single lamp, which she found 
by groping amidst confusion of bales and 
bundles of household stuff. Instantly the 
engulfing world of Big Country beyond 
the flimsy pine and tar paper walls was 
dwarfed to a secure ten by twelve feet, 
cheerily alight and intimate even in the 
hurly-burly. Hannah sang in a husky 
contralto as she busied herself setting 
things to rights. The pungent odors of 
bleeding pine and tar paper, rank as the 
smell of an apothecary’s counter, were 
sweet to her nostrils; clean odors of her 
house—hers! As she unpacked the heavy 
granite-ware and china from the crate, 
she dusted each cup and saucepan with 
a light hand; her stuff, this—hers! Out 
of the trunk came three books; a Bible, 
huge as a corner-stone, two others with 
the gloss of the store shelf still on them 
—‘The Practical Dry Farmer” and 
“Hints to Homesteaders.” To these 
three volumes she gave precious space on 
the cupboard shelves. Then she made 
her bed. Next, she hung a mirror on the 
wall by the single window. While she was 
placing it, she consciously avoided catch- 
ing a reflection of her features on the 
cheap thing’s bleary surface. Hannah 
Stroth never faced a mirror except for 
Spartan necessities of the toilet; it was 
against her principles to do so. 

When she had prepared for bed, the 
newcomer in the wilderness made a grave 
error. In her nightrobe, she blew out the 
light, opened the door and peered out. 
Leagues of star-dappled darkness rushed 
in where lighted walls had hitherto reefed 
this tiny island from a gulf of emptiness. 
She stood before the specter of an empty 
land—alone. 

The woman slammed shut the door 
and stood trembling. Fear of unpeopled 
space sat on her shoulders to whisper 
dreadful things. She relit the lamp, 
rummaged in a pile of unassorted stuff for 
hammer and nails. A nail through the 
door to the jamb; and another binding 
the two sashes of the window; furiously 
she drove them. Then she climbed into 
the bunk. The light burned till dawn. 

That tiny stab in the fabric of the dark 
was seen by one, not the reckoned neigh- 
bor on Dry Fork. The pin-point glimmer 
caught the eye of Steve Hart, sheep 
herder, as he topped a rise on his night 


round of the bedded band, and he pulled 
his horse to a halt. Long he gazed at the 
new star set in the dim funnel of the 
valley. This was a prodigy mounting 
to the sensational in the ion monotony 
of the night guard. 

“Tt kain’t os a wagon lantern,” Steve 
reviewed possibilities aloud. “It burns 
too bright an’ steady for that. Too 
asi an’ shiny for a es wagon. Must 

€ a new nester taken up a claim.” 

So he built his hypothesis, old cowman 
habit which would not be lost even in the 
present fallen estate of sheep herding 
dictating the use of the cattle clan’s deri- 
sive term for a homesteader. The man 
on horseback sent a final malignant look 
at the steady burning light in the dis- 
tance as his horse took him down the hill. 

“The country’s gettin’ all cluttered up 
with dry farmers and things,” he grum- 
bled; the single new light in the desert 
of blackness carried to the submerged 
cowpuncher soul of him weight of a city 
block ablaze. So came the mean and 
blundering homesteaders to squat in the 
hay filled valleys and with their hostile: 
barbed wire to haggle the glory of the old,, 
wild free range. Teen a sheep herder— 

es, a poor, low-down woolley’s nurse 
like Steve Hart—had feelings; the lonely 
rider blew on resentment kindled by the 
spark of that strange light up the valley. 
“Another shoes-and-socks farmer from 
‘way back East in Ioway or Mizzo’, with. 
eyes like an old ewe and a silly, pindlin” 
face onto him, who'll try to cook on grass: 
when he kain’t find wood an’ set afire 
about a hundred square miles of range: 
land.” 

An hour or so later, when Steve again. 
rode over the little hill in his round and 
saw the light still burning, more than be-- 
fore was he surprised. Midnight, as he: 
read the stars in lieu of a watch—which 
he lacked, found the strange beacon yet: 
alight; when the eastern sky commenced 
to whiten it was still there. When that- 
fool nester’s kerosene gave out, the sheep- 
herder sniffed, and he had to ride twenty-- 
two miles to Two Moons to buy more, he’d 
be learnt not to burn a lamp all night. 


ITH all his scorn for the unknown 

trimmer of the distant lamp, curios- 
ity grew on the night rider. So empty of 
incident were long nights with the sheep, 
so drained of all excitement day-on-end 
existence out in the wilderness of the: 
crumpled hills, that a lamp which burned 
all night was worthy of investigation.. 
When Steve had ridden in to the wagon 
to rouse Man’wel, the day herder and his 
sole companion on the sheep range, and 
breakfasted on warmed-over remnants of 
last night’s supper, he saddled his extra 
horse and rode away up the winding 
course of the Crazy Woman, all washed 
with ey and blue of the new day. 
Soon he spied a house, no bigger than a. 
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clay-dauber’s nest, set against the horizon 
back from the cottonwoods along the 
creek bottom; it had the aspect of having 
been spilled from some passing freight 
wagon, so man-made its angles in con- 
trast with the rolling sweep of the valley’s 
basin. 

Steve rode close and saw a strange 
sight. A woman in a red calico dress, 
and with no sunbonnet over her head, 
stood on a knoll between the house and 
the stream, a water pail in one hand; 
ringed about her in a shifting, weaving 
cordon were fifteen or twenty steers—big 
brutes with curly fringelets and wide 
horns. They kept a safe distance from 
the woman, heads always toward her, 
big eyes never leaving her. Now and 
again one would snort loudly, retreat a 
few yards at a nervous trot, then turn 
for a fresh inspection. The woman stood 
rigid, her body tensed in stark terror. 

hen she caught sight of a horseman 
descending the slope toward her she 
hailed in a quavering treble. 


HE herder sensed the situation in an 
instant, gave the knee to his horse and 
galloped at the cluster of steers. “Whoop 
there, you idjit dogies! Whoop-e-e-e!” 
He ran them pell-mell down the hill to the 
stream, plunging and splashing to the 
opposite bank, and as he jammed his 
horse close to flying hoofs he chuckled 
deep in his throat. “Th’owed a fright 
into the nester, eh, you ole fool beef 
critters? Give her the cur’us eye, did 
you?” Then, trotting back to where the 
woman stood, still shaken, Steve snatched 
off his battered hat and made her a bow. 
“You don’t want to mind them fool 
steers, m’am, They was scarder’n you, 
you bein’ afoot, you see. Anythin’ afoot 
in thig‘country troubles the cattle might- 
ily, they bein’ reared up only with folks on 
horseback.” 

Hannah Stroth, her poise now quickly 
recovered, gave the figure on the little 
horse a slow sutvey. Unkempt, he was, 
and not at all clean; stubbly beard carry- 
ing sorrel gray almost to the eyes; over- 
alls and dingy jacket, grease stained and 
weathered; about him a cast of decay, of 
slipping from all hand-lines of life. Dis- 
approval was quick to register on her 
features. 

“Thank you for driving the cows 
away,” she said with prim courtesy, and 
she Pes to walk toward the shack with 
her water pail. The herder quickly dis- 
mounted and slipped his hand next hers 
on the bale, gently insinuating the weight 
of the filled mai sane from her. She 
tightened her hand about the bale with- 
out looking his way, but he persisted and 
the pail went between them to the shack. 

“I taken many a look at your light last 
night, m’am,” Steve ventured as they 
neared the door, “‘and I sure was sur- 
prised. I hadn’t seen no light except my 
own from my own wagon for two months. 
This is a pretty big country an’ mighty 
few lights scattered round.’ 

“You'll probably see it every night,” 
Hannah gave her reply an indefinable 
tang.of reproof. “I intend to be here for 
three years, at least.” 

“You an’ your husband homesteading, 
I take it then,” Steve’s tone had dropped 
a way toward humbleness; he remem- 
bered he was a sheep herder. 

“TI have no husband.” This, with a 
snap of outraged dignity and a flash from 
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cold eyes, which cut the ground from 
under the visitor with no hope of salvages. 
Before he could realize the extent of his 
error, a flimsy door was shut in his face. 
Steve had suffered rebuffs no less direct 
from saloon doors; the effect was identi- 
cal; he knew he was pariah. For a minute 
he stood staring blankly at the splash of 
water on the sill, wondering dumbly if the 
door would open. It did not. He lifted 
his shoulders with a slow gesture of resig- 
nation, for converse with any being 
besides Man’wel, the foreigner, was a 
precious thing, and right earnestly he 
had striven for the privilege. Mounting, 
he rode down the shimmering valley to 
the hateful blot of dun white against the 
brown-gold of the country—the sheep 
band. 

“Swab-tail”—Steve’s confidences were 
all for his horse rather than for the Basque 
sloven who was his partner with the 
sheep—“Swab-tail, she spotted me for a 
sheep herder just so soon as she clapped 
eyes on me—and her a nester at that.” 

hen, after many minutes, “I ain’t got 
no husband,” Steve whispered. 

As for the entrywoman, her encounter 
with the tramp—for so she had cata- 
logued the garrulous stranger even though 
he rode a horse—roused an unreasonable 
ire. Why should he come riding in from 
nowhere to ask impertinent questions; 
why should anybody come round to 
gossip just as meddling neighbors back 
there in Peekstown sprawled arms on 
backyard fences to perk and pry under 
guise of small talk? Couldn’t she be left 
alone even out here in the boundless 
country? Rescue from the inquisitive 
steers, half wild brutes on range, was all 
but forgotten in her gusty resentment 
against privacy violated. And yet— 
well, she might have asked him where he 
lived; whether he was the neighbor on 
Dry Fork. The carpenter had said that 
ranch was fourteen miles distant; per- 
haps this trampy looking man lived a 
little nearer, so that—at night when 
everything was so still—if anything 
should happen— 


A gent day and on succeeding days Han- 
nah Stroth gloried in the new found 
freedom of her homestead. Sunshine and 
the brushing of her valley by the brooms of 
clean winds down from the Big Horns, 
gave her zest for work, incomparable in 
all her experience. And in heavy shoes 
and denim skirt, arms bared to the shoul- 
ders and head unbonneted, she went out 
to labor. It was necessary to build a 
stable for the horse and wagon she was 
to buy in Two Moons when she got “set- 
tled.’ The carpenters had showed her 
how to build under the cut bank of a 
coulée back of the house, so that the 
baked earth would serve as rear wall and 
part of the roof. Cottonwood poles 
would be adequate timber; of these there 
were plenty along the stream; a vigorous 
girlhood on a farm had taught her to 
swing an axe. So down in the greeny- 
white shade of cottonwood and alder, 
where magpies sat in stormy conventions, 
and trout leaped in darkling pools, the 
entrywoman gave her body joyfully to 
labor. She sang.in rest times, her husky 
contralto bringing jackrabbits on the far 
hillsides to cock their semaphore ears. 
Each pole felled represented by so much 
accomplishment in the work she must 
do to perfect her patent with the land 





office, and the bulk of that work de~ 
manded was enormous. 

Days were glorious; but the night— 

With the lengthening of shadows, the 
inexorable march of a black line from the 
roots of the mountains, and_ swiftly 
across the crumpled hills, came inevitable 
beginning of unrest and vague terror. 
All the Big Country was stripped of its 
vesture of light and made gaunt and 
somehow menacing in its nakedness. 
There was a feel of Doomsday in the chill 
wind blowing out of nowhere over empti- 
ness. Then the four flimsy walls of the 
homestead shack seemed to bend inward 
under the pressure of a great hand flex- 
ing about them and the entrywoman 
felt herself in a diving bell on the floor 
of the ocean. 

Each night her lamp burned till white 
dawn. Each night Steve, on night herd, 
saw the yellow star set against the black- 
ness of the Crazy Woman valley. 

On the morning of the fourth day, 
after a night when terror and loneliness 
had taken heavy toll of her disciplined 
will, Hannah Stroth found on her door 
step a bundle of green leaves tied with 
a willow withe; inside the cool wrappings 
lay two plump fowls, drawn and dressed. 
They were sage chickens, though the 
homesteader mistook them for barnyard 
broilers. She stood surveying them 
blankly for a full minute; then a slow 
smile dissolved her frown. The tramp: 
he must have left these; and he had done 
so not so much because she needed fresh 
meat—though bacon and salt pork were 
becoming tiresome—but to show her he 
knew why the lamp burned all night; he 
knew and had been near. But by what 
right this clandestine gift making? The 
woman’s face hardened again when this 
problem of propriety bobbed up auto- 


matically to smother her first impulse of | 


pleased surprise. By the Peekstown code 
nothing but impudence could prompt a 
shabby stranger to answer a proper snub 
in this unheard of fashion. Did he think 
that because she lived alone in the wilder- 
ness that he could presume? Could the 
West count proper what the East banned? 
If she accepted the gift her boldness would 
match his. And yet—and yet— 

The entrywoman had sage chicken for 
her supper that night. 
. Several times the next day she caught 
herself leaning on her axe helve, and 


looking out through the thin greenery of 4 


the stream bank to the bald rise of the 
hill behind her house. Perhaps a horse- 
man—a horseman with a shabby hat— 


would appear; he would come cantering | 


down the slope to where she worked, and 
talk to her. 
ised herself during the night that she 


would snub this tramp a’ horseback ‘ 


again. Since the carpenter drove away, 


his was the only voice she had heard, save j 


her own. Not a horseman, not a wagon, 


had passed her house since she had shut | 
the door on this strange gift bringer. | 
Speech with another—with anyone—oh, ; 


it would be precious. 


HE fearsome march of the shadows 


had commenced, and she was putting 
the final under-cutting strokes in the trunk | 
of a cottonwood, heavier than other trees | 
felled. A warning crack sounded, she | 


stepped quickly back, her foot twisted 
on the slippery bark of a willow stump, 
(Continued on page 68) 





Hannah Stroth had prom- 
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’ said the bride of forty years ago 


THE POCKETVILLE BRIDE 


By Camilla FE. L. Kenyon 


Author of: 


GIRL sat on a nail-keg in the 
Pocketville postoffice, eating an 
apple. She wore a skirtless rid- 
ing-habit and leather puttees, and 

her thick brown hair showed beneath 
the brim of a campaign hat. Her fair, 
fresh face, a little tanned, was turned to 
the postmaster, who, in flannel shirt- 
sleeves and chewing the stem of a reeking 
pipe, was regaling her with the gossip of 
the neighborhood. 

The Pocketville postoffice, more gen- 
erally known as The Store, stood about 
a quarter of a mile from the village, at 
the edge of the dusty road, over which the 
lumbering stage had just set out with 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


rheumatic groanings on the last lap of its 
journey to Jawbone. Jawbone had lately 
had a mining boom and was discussing 
automobile transportation, but so far 
the horse-stage continued to be its link 
with the outer world, as it had for sixty 
years. 

For at least that length of time the store 
had been standing, under the shelter of 
a great oak at the side of the road. It 
was a low, squat building of brick over- 
laid with adobe, and its doors and win- 
dow-shutters were of iron, so that it 


Treasure From the Sea 


might on occasion be impregnable as a 
fort. And in the roaring days of the 
early fifties the occasion had not seldom 
arisen. 

At the rear of the postoffice a steep 
road, which from lack of use had degen- 
erated into a trail, climbed to the village 
in the flat above. Down this road a man 
was coming. He was so inevitably the 
first to appear after the tri-weekly ar- 
rival of the mail—usually half a dozen 
newspapers in the depths of a limp brown 
bag—that the postmaster did not even 
look up as he greeted him. 

“*Mornin’, Marv. All doin’ well at 
your place?” 
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The newcomer, a slight old man with a 
military erectness of bearing, glanced at 
the girl on the keg, and at once removed 
his hat as a tribute to her presence—this 
to her intense astonishment. 

“I thank you, sir, Mis’ Jessup finds 
herself quite well this mornin’.” He 
spoke with the soft slurring accent of the 
South. “I believe, sir, I caught the 
sound of the stage crossin’ the bridge up 
yonder as I came down the road.” 

“Right you are, Marvin.” ‘The post- 
master turned to the contents of the 
brown bag, which he had emptied on the 
desk. “Here’s your paper—and here’s 
a letter for old Sal Banner. I see her 
niece ain’t forgot her since marryin’ and 
settlin’ down Teiow. Mebbe you’d jest 
step in with the letter in passin’.” 

“Yes, sir, I certainly will. I'll be right 
glad of the oppo’tunity to oblige Mis’ 
Banner.” 

Mr. Jessup received the letter with an 
elaborate gesture and having consigned 
it to an inner pocket buttoned his coat 
over it with the air of an ambassador 
with important despatches. Then with 
a gravely formal salutation to the young 
lady on the nail-keg he made a pretense of 
turning away. He executed this feint 
in his habitual manner—that is to say, he 
took three steps which brought him abreast 
of the sugar-barrel, before he paused to 
throw over his shoulder casually: 

“Ah—by the by, sir, it wouldn’t happen, 
I suppose, that you had overlooked any- 
thing for me?” 

This also was so in the accustomed 
course of events that the postmaster did 
not turn his head as he replied: 

“Guess not this time, Marvin.” 

The slight figure of the old man 
straightened itself in the fashion of one 
who receives a blow, a blow which he has 
cheated himself into believing will not 
come, and yet has braced himself to meet. 
Then he passed out of the store, with its 
mingling of pungent ancient odors, into 
the ie ll of the pine-scented air. 

“Poor old Marv,” remarked the post- 
master, “he ain’t give up expectin’ to 
sell that hole in the ground of his’n yet.” 


lets re by the interest of his auditor, 
who pronounced the old man “quaint,” 
—a word which Pocketvillers in these sur- 
prising days of their rediscovery by the 
outer world were getting used to hearing 
—the postmaster pursued the subject of 
Marvin Jessup and his mine. lt was 
several years, the postmaster estimated, 
since Mr. Jessup had got an answer to 
any of the letters which he was always 
hopefully sending out. One inferred the 
hopefulness, of course; as to the letters, 
there was the assertion of the postmaster, 
who had carefully spelled out the address 
on each one before locking it in the bag, 
where often it rattled about forlorn and 
solitary. He remembered too with clear- 
ness the departure of the last expert who 
had been lured to Pocketville to look 
over poor Jessup’s mine. This was over 
ten years ago, and the expert had been a 
really big man in the mining world of 
California, who had chanced to be in- 
specting a large property somewhere 
within a measurable distance of Pocket- 
ville. The postmaster recalled how after 
a brief, a very brief visit to the Jessup 
mine the expert had come back to wait 
among the barrels in the store while his 
chauffeur changed a tire on the automo- 
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bile. He remembered the great man’s 
aloofness, his ill-suppressed boredom and 
impatience, and how Marvin had stood 
by, very pale, but maintaining to the last 
his part of the attentive host. Such, his 
manner seemed to say, he essentially was; 
as to the mere trifle of business, what 
was that between gentlemen? He had 
already dismissed it from his mind. 

Not until the automobile had departed 
like a thunderous comet down the road 
did the shoulders of Marvin Jessup sag, 
and his small, upright frame appear to 
collapse upon itself like a closed umbrella. 
Age seemed to seize upon him suddenly 
with sharp, nipping fingers, so that he 
grew all at once old and pinched and 
withered before the postmaster’s eyes. 
The postmaster’s hand had reached in- 
stinctively toward a bottle which stood 
hospitably ready beneath the counter, 
but before he could offer this solace Mar- 
vin had turned and left the store. He 
stumbled once or twice, heavily, as he 
went along the trail before he reached the 
kindly shelter of the pines. 


i eas scene the postmaster painted 
with crude, impressionistic touches, 
which the imagination of the girl readily 
supplemented. Having seen Mr. Jessup, 
one could picture him filling the role in 
exactly that way. 

“T guess where the shoe pinches is Mrs. 
ps. explained the postmaster. “He 

rought her here a bride, and they say it 
seemed like he thought gold pavin’ 
weren’t good enough for her to walk on. 
Ever since, he’s been lookin’ for the time 
to come when he could rig her out in silks 
and diamonds and such and take her 
some place that he calls abroad. But it’s 
been a long wait for poor old Marv—all 
of forty years, I cal’ate—and I guess 
since Carew turned him down that hard 
ten years ago he ain’t been able to fool 
himself so easy.” 

While he was speaking the girl had got 
down from the keg to join a bronzed 
young man who had arrived at the door 
of the postoffice leading a couple of 
mountain ponies. But she stopped sud- 
denly and turned toward the postmaster. 

“Did you say the expert was named 
Carew?” 

“Yep—Gavin Carew—he put through 
that big gold-dredgin’ proposition down 
the river.” 

The girl and the bronzed young man 
looked at one another with surprise in 
their faces. 

That Pocketville had begun to be in- 
vaded by curious and_ exclamatory 
strangers was due primarily to the fact 
that a few years before a new railway had 
accomplished the impossible and flung its 
chain of steel across the Sierra some 
twenty miles to the north of the village. 
Then tourists had begun to discover the 
region. That spring, on the shore of a 
little lake about three miles from the 
postofhce, there had sprung up mush- 
room-wise a rustic building surrounded 
by half a dozen cottages which announced 
itself as aninn. Summer brought thither 

uests, not many, but enough to make 
Pocketville feel itself on the dizzy edge 
of a feverish metropolitan existence. 
Pocketville discovered that it was pic- 
turesque, and that its name required 
explanations. It had to recount the his- 
tory of the original “pocket,” which had 
once been a nine days’ wonder, and the 


fame of which had brought a _ rush 
of gold-seekers to the pine-covered flat, 
where more pockets, as well as a re- 
spectable vein of ore, rewarded them. 


Pocketville had swiftly outgrown the 
crudeness of a “camp,” and become a 
village. The old vine-covered houses 
were still snug and substantial. But ros | 
ago the golden heyday of the mines ha 
passed. Half the old houses were closed 
and silent. Creepers grew rankly over 
unopened windows. And on the porches 
of the inhabited houses, and in the single 
street, you saw, strangely, only old faces, 
gray heads, hoary beards, dim, dreamy old 
eyes. Only those had stayed in the vil- 
lage who, like itself, had lived their lives, 
and had been left behind, useless derelicts, 
by the ebbing of the golden tide. 

The girl and the conaeed young man 
had ridden their ponies up and down the 
street of Pocketville and admired it as 
well as they could for the more engrossing 
business of looking into each other’s eyes. 
Somehow rumor, that invisible messenger, 
had made it known to the Pocketvillers 
that the young man was superintendent 
of the largest of the Tuthaas mines. 
The male population of the village, which 
spent its days with chairs tilted back on 
the veranda—which was also a sidewalk 
—of the one-time hotel, now degenerated 
into a feebly-patronized bar, opened their 
rheumy eyes long enough to survey him 
with an envious stare. But the man and 
the girl did not notice. He had just dis- 
covered what the curve of her cheek was 
like when she laughed— 


go gre weeks later the girl came again, 
but this time alone, and the eyes of the 
Pocketvillers, had they been keen enough, 
might have seen that the flashing gaiety 
which had made her seem in the at 
shaded street like a gleaming little min- 
now darting through a pool, had left her. 

The girl rode slowly down the street, 
past the old brick hotel and the old men 
who sat before it like a row of Rip Van 
Winkles not yet released from the spell. 
She was thinking: 

“How quiet it all is, how peaceful—a 
sort of graveyard peace, of course, but 
after all isn’t that the only kind? I wish 
that so long as those wretched doctors 
condemn me to stay up here I could get 
away from the inn and bury myself 
among these people whose lives are all 
behind them—like my own.” 

The girl did not look as if her life were 
all behind her, but at that moment she 
most sincerely and tragically believed it. 

She glanced up at the faded sign which 
still swung from the front of the hotel, 
but the old dingy building, with its bare 
uncurtained windows like the vacant 
eyes of the dead, and the row of bottles 
seen through the open door of its sole 
room of entertainment, did not seem 
quite the place for hiding a broken heart. 
Mrs. Banner’s little peak-roofed house 


beyond, in its tangle of sunny garden, 
romised better. But just then Mrs, 
anner herself appeared and began a 


limping progress across the road. Under 
the limp folds of her calico dress you saw 
enormous cowhide shoes. She wore a 
sunbonnet with broad capes, and her 
nose and chin all but met, with the nar- 
rowest space for the toothless mouth be- 
tween. She walked bent double over 2 
a She was like a witch out of a fairy- 
tale. 
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The next house was an empty ruin. At 
the next, a paralyzed old man was sleep- 
ing on the veranda. The girl turned her 
head away and rode on. She was not, 
after all, quite ready to join this com- 

of the living dead. 

he street ceased to be a street and 
became a winding lane, straying onward 
between rough native hedgerows which 
had grown up along the worm-fence. 
Long ago the pines had been cleared 
away, and only straggling oaks and dog- 
wood and spicy-smelling shrubs shaded 
the lane. Bird-notes dripped melodiously 
through the clear mountain air. Some- 
where out of sight a small stream made a 
low, gurgling murmur. 

hen the lane made a sudden winding 
descent into a little hollow. The sleepy 
pony, which had been stumbling alon 
according to his own fancy, He | 





pom cd with his nose over a white gate 

d began nipping the sprays of the 
ete ® weer was trained over sup- 
ports above the gate. 

Beyond the gate lay a bright, neat gar- 
den. A gay throng of old-fashioned flow- 
ers filled it, crowding each other, but in a 
polite and orderly manner. “By your 
leave, ma’m!” the gillyflowers seemed to 
say to the delphiniums and foxgloves. 
The roses were of the old, simple, fragrant 
sort scorned of modern gardeners—moss- 
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Betty hid her face in Mary Sue’s 
lap. 


“There was somebody— 
but we’ve quarreled—and 
now it’s all over”’ 






roses, tea-roses, ragged-robins and the 
rest. Butterflies, like winged blossoms, 
were everywhere, and there was a con- 
tinuous drowsy hum of bees. 

Beyond the garden, which lay in the 
sun like a gay patchwork quilt, was a 
small house, half hidden by a great wal- 
nut tree and overrun by a Virginia 
creeper. You caught a white flutter of 
curtain at an open window. 

The girl dismounted and dropped the 

(Continued on page 52) 












































































Ishi, the aboriginal hunter, calling game 


T sounds foolish to speak of hunting 
with bow and arrows. The picture 
that arises in one’s mind is that of the 
bow he used to shoot when a boy. 
Such a one is a mere toy compared with 
that of which I am speaking. 

The man who says: “Oh, yes, I used to 
shoot those things when I was a kid,” 
doesn’t know what a real bow looks like. 
He doesn’t know how to nock an arrow 
properly, and couldn’t pull it to the head 
if he strained every muscle in his shoulder. 

Even among the modern Indians, 
archery is a decadent art. The days of 
powerful and effective shooting are 
passed. 

It was Ishi, the California Indian, the 
last uncivilized American, that started us 
on archery. He shot the bow as the 
Indians did when Cabeza de Vaca ex- 
temps this continent. He lived by the 

ow and the salmon spear. With his bow 
he killed small game, deer and bear. To 
shoot was a business, not a pastime. So 
we got started by a master archer, and 
from him learned 


Hunting 
with the 
Long Bow 


Reverting to 
Aboriginal Sport 
for Sport’s Sake 


By Saxton Pope 








“King Darius thought himself to be 
praised by nothing so much as to be 
counted a good archer.”’—ToxopnHiLus. 





inch wide. These broad heads are kept 
very sharp by filing. Each shaft is care- 
fully weighted and balanced so that it 
flies with perfect accuracy. 

Hunting bows pull from 56 to 80 
pounds, and have a range of from 250 to 
300 yards. 

The string is made of 50 or 60 strands 
of Irish linen or shoemaker’s thread, well 
twisted, spliced and waxed. Such a cord 
can stand a pull of 360 pounds. 


e takes months or years of training to 
be able to shoot this kind of weapon. 
Accuracy at archery is as difficult to 
acquire as proficiency at golf. In fact, 
the two games resemble each other very 
much, especially in that there are so 
many technical difficulties to each. 

Ng person can pick up such a bow 

















Ishi shooting in his favorite position 


and shoot it, much less hit anything. 
The childish method of drawing an 
arrow with the thumb and forefinger, 
would not pull a strong bow half way. 
We use the English release, that of placing 
three fingers on the string, while the 
nocked arrow rests between the first and 
second fingers. 

With leather finger tips, or callous fin- 
gers, one can pull an eighty pound bow 
this way, while with the primary release, 
or boy’s grip, he can pull hardly twenty- 
five pounds. The force that goes into an 
arrow is put there by the man behind{it. 

At the moment of aiming and releasing, 
every fiber of the bow is under utmost 
strain; every muscle is tense; the body 
and mind are brought to a supreme effort 
and must work in perfect unison; then 
the shaft is driven on its flight. 

The slightest error in any one of a 
dozen movements may spoil the shot. 

It is no parlor game. Each shot re- 
quires the expenditure of force necessary 
to lift 150 pounds. 

To obtain a 





the tricks of the 
trade. 

At first we shot 
Indian _ fashion; : 
later we adopted | 
the long bow and 
the old English 
method of shoot- 
ing. 

We make our 
bews of Oregon 
yew, six feet long, 
and back them 
with thin rawhide 
to keep them from 
breaking. 

The arrows we 
use for hunting are 
made of birch # 
of an inch in diam- 
eter, 29 inches 
long, feathered 
with pinions of the 
turkey. They are 
tipped with steel 
heads an inch and 
a half long by one 
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Compton, Pope, Young and Cooke, at target practice. 
expert hunters who consider that the difficulties of archery make 
the sport better than easier hunting with firearms 





These men are enthusiastic 


straight, unwaver- 
ing flight, sharp 
and accurate, the 
butt of the arrow 
must be drawn 
below the jaw, 
directly in a line 
with the right eye; 
binocular vision is 
focused on the 
object to be hit, 
while the indirect 
gaze of the right 
eye gauges the dis- 
tance above or be- 
low this point. The 
string must slip 
from the drawing 
fingers with 
smoothness and 
resiliency, while 
the bow arm must 
be held as rigid as 
steel. Then the 
hum of the bow- 
string, the whir 
and thud of the 
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shaft as it strikes tell the tale of a well 
sped shaft. 

Ishi shot a short sinew-backed bow, 
held diagonally across his body, and 
pulled his bowstring with his thumb 
instead of his fingers. He did not approve 
of our long bows and general style of 
shooting, but after a few months’ practice, 
when Dr. J. V. Cooke and I began to 
beat him at his own game, he was puzzled. 
However, he never changed his methods 
to meet competition. 

At shooting small game, the Indian was 
very skilful. He killed rabbits, quail and 
squirrels at distances ranging from ten to 
forty yards. I have seen him shoot the 
head off a squirrel at this latter distance. 

In deer hunting, he used the methods of 
ambush. Hiding behind a boulder or 
bush, near a deer trail, while others beat 





It is 


Saxton Pope, drawing a long bow. 
no toy, but the kind of weapon 
used in Old England 


the brush up the canyon, he waited until 
his game came within range. He also 
used a deer’s head as a decoy and thus 
made his game approach within shooting 
distance. 

He did not run over the hills like a 
white man, hunting for deer; he studied 
the habits of his quarry and met him on 
his own ground. Nor did Ishi use dogs in 
hunting. If he wounded a deer he did 
not chase it, but let it run. It soon lay 
down because an arrow hurts more when 
kept in motion, or strikes against brush. 
Once down, the animal either dies of hem- 
orrhage, or becomes stiff and unable to 
rise. Then it may be trailed and found. 


| ew. could call small game to him and 
shoot it at short range. When he told 
me this I put it down as a bit of roman- 
cing. For while he never lied, he often 
mixed his folk lore with his history. But 
on one of our hunting trips in Tikes 
county he proved his ability to do this. 
Having chosen suitable ground, and put 
ourselves in hiding, he made the call. It 
consists of a plaintive squeak, like a 


Hunting with the Long Bow: 








Saxton Pope 








rabbit in distress, and is 
produced by a kissing 
sound with two fingers 
held against the lips. He 
repeated this sound again 
and again. In less thana 
minute, a jack-rabbit ran 
out of the brush ninety 
yards away and came 
directly up to us, within 
ten yards. At the same 
time a wildcat sneaked 
into the open, listened and 
advanced cautiously, seat- 
ing itself on a log fifty 
ards distant. The cat 
et me shoot four arrows 
at him without moving, 
and only jumped back 
into the forest when a 
shaft grazed him between 
the ears. Twelve times 
in that same afternoon 
Ishi repeated this call, and 
five times we had animals 
come out of the brush in 














response. This is more 
than a coincidence. 
Rabbits, squirrels, 
coyotes, wildcats and 
bear, all will come for it. The first come 


because the cry is an imitation of that of 


their young in distress. The predatory 


creatures—‘‘varmints”—come in hope of 


sharing in the feast. 

Ishi was not much of a wing shot, nor 
can any of us duplicate the marksmanship 
of the Thompsons, who with 98 arrows 
could hit 16 ducks on the wing. 

But at running game we all have made 
lucky strikes, adding many quail and 
rabbits to our score. 

Ground squirrels present about the 
most difficult target; 


Seventeen squirrels—one day’s shoot in Californian 
foothills by a pupil of Ishi, the master archer 


has stood highest in the estimation of 
archers for centuries. Even the specimens 
coming down to us from the neolithic 
age are made of this material. 

Six feet of yew and the gray goose shaft 
made England the power she ts today. 

It is not how a bow looks that counts; 
it may be homely and twisted, for the 
bowyer must follow the grain; it is 
casting power and sweetness of action 
that make it invaluable. 

A great deal of time must be spent in 

(Continued on page 79) 





yet Mr. Arthur Young, 
one of our archers, 
killed 17 of these little 
pests in one afternoon 
with the bow. This is 
very good work even 
with a rifle. 

Another man who 
has abandoned the rifle 
in favor of the bow, is 
W. J. Compton, of 
San Francisco. He 
is an expert rifleman 
and has bagged a great 
deal of game with the 
bullet, but he now 
thinks it almost a crime 
to kill with firearms. 
With the bow, he has 
shot birds of all kinds, 
rabbits, coons, badgers, 
antelope, deer and elk. 
He learned his archery 
from the Sioux of Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. Compton is 
about the only person 
who has any yew tim- 
ber for bow staves. He 
cut 1000 logs from the 
Cascade mountains in 
Oregon. This is the 
finest bow timber in 
the world. Many 




















woods have been used 
for this purpose, even 
whalebone, horn and 
steel having been called 
into service, but yew 


a backwater of the Tuolumne river. 
with the long bow requires the expenditure 
of force necessary to lift 150 pounds 


Arthur Young picked out fifteen carp one morning from 


Each shot 









































Illustrating ‘“‘The Scarlet Kimono,”’ page 39 
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| THE SCARLET KIMONO 


How Rachael Masters Came Back From “Somewhere in 


the World’ —.A Study From Life 


level tree-dotted plain in front, 

and steep, almost mountainous 

rise of thickly timbered hills at the back. 

Nestled down in a cone-shaped retreat, 

its many windowed gables showed spar- 

kling lights already, although it was still 

daylight further from the sloping hillside. 

Changes and delays had eaten up the 

atient hours, and it was early evening 
6 Rachael arrived. 

The ten miles in the stage had been as 
a breath of heaven to the girl who had 
been isolated for months within rooms 
where the only trees to be seen were of 
the rubber variety, set in prim tubs on 
either side of the hotel entrance, and 
where the only birds were the ever- 
complaining sparrows. The evening air 
was sharp, = with nothing of the damp 
fog of San Francisco bay about its nip. 
The ride seemed the consummation of all 
her dreams. Rachael was entirely re- 
moved in her thought from city influences, 
from those who knew and condemned; 
from all evil; ready to begin afresh her 
struggle to live on a different plane; it 
was as if life and fate had suddenly de- 
cided to smile upon her. 

Her two suitcases and a typewriter 
were piled along with the load of trunks 
which brought up a noisy and close-fol- 
lowing rear. But the rear connections in 
life are often of more importance in their 
indications than that which lies ahead; 
and Rachael found it so as they rumbled 
across the level stretch just before reach- 
ing the hotel. It was the driver of the 
second vehicle who aroused her appre- 
hensions. Happening to remember the 
metal-topped case in which her machine 
rode, she looked back at the load of 
trunks and valises to see if it were right- 
side up, and sitting in such position that 
no harm would come to it. She was un- 
able to see it readily, and leaned around 
a small child who was sitting beside her 
in order to get a better view. The driver 
of the bus behind was instantly alert, and 
took her curiosity to relate to himself. It 
was only by accident that her glance 
trailed across his bloated face as she with- 
drew her gaze; but the coarse wink which 
was accorded her told a story that made 
her heartsick. Had it followed her here! 

Rachael met the advance with the quiet 
stare of ignorance, and stolidly looked 
away to the mountains; but deep within 
she was filled with wild rebellion. With 
all the dignified absorption in the scenery 
that was possible, so far as observation 
could go, she ran rapidly over the possi- 
bilities involved. The stage was filled 
with women and children, save for a soli- 
tary male passenger who seemed to be 

iloting a fussy and imperious mother. 
t was the glances of that mother which 
next drew Rachael’s attention, for she 
whispered to the woman with the child, 


ANZANILLO was a pleasant 
place, with broad acreage of 


By Dell H. Munger 


Author of: The Wind Before the Dawn 








Three years before this story opens, 
Rachael Masters has set her hand to the 
“wrong” implement of fate, which ac- 
counts for her bleached hair, rouged lips 
and the defiance in her young eyes, the 
defiance which marks her kind and is 
the surest sign of the bitter realization 
which comes with “the life.” In the 
hospital, to which a small legacy makes 
it possible for her to retire for awhile, she 
finds a friend in Dr. Land, who fans her 
ambition to be a story writer and en- 
courages her to begin life over again. 
Her first story, “Jimmie,” is accepted by 
publishers and a new hope dawns in 
Rachael’s weary heart. She has mod- 
eled, in clay, a statuette of “Jimmie,” her 
child-hero, and this becomes to her the 
symbol of her new life just as her scarlet 
kimono ts felt unconsciously to represent 
her past. But Dr. Land’s reconstructive 
interest in the girl is complicated by 
gossip stirring in the hospital. He de- 
cides that interest in the case is not fair 
to his wife and young stepdaughter and 
he allows Rachael to leave the hospital 
without further encouragement. 

In spite of a resentful feeling of “What's 
the use?”’ Rachael holds doggedly to her 
resolution to let her new work replace the 
old life. But the past seems to keep tab 
on the present in sundry ways and at last, 
with difficulty, she rents a back parlor in 
a shabby-genteel quarter of the city. Now 
follow happy days of absorption in her 
story-writing until, from the other side of 
the folding-doors, comes the hatefully 
familiar voice of a new lodger. 

Sol Burlough is a hand reached out 
from the old life to clutch at her. But she 
eludes him for awhile by hiding in a 
hotel. He finds her again and then she 
runs away to a distant summer resort. 
On the eve of departure she sees Dr. 
Land in a restaurant with his wife and 
stepdaughter and realizes that after all it 
is she herself who has freedom, because 
not bound by rules of convention. She 
has the chance to do good work in the 
world yet and resolves to fight for it. 








sitting beside Rachael, and the child was 
changed to a position nearer the front of 
the stage. Rachael was practiced enough 
in the game to read the indications, and 
it was with an angry and disturbed spirit 
that she received the one suitcase she 
insisted upon having at the hotel. 

It was time to dress for dinner when 
they arrived, but she took a moment to 
think, standing in the middle of the 
pleasant room and calculating deliber- 
ately the possibilities and the manner of 
meeting them. She meant to be very 
careful; she would not even seem to see 
aman again. Men were for other women; 
she had had enough of them. 

A sudden longing for “Jimmie” took 
possession of her as she stood there; and 
with hasty fingers she dug her way to 
him, flinging her kimono and _ lesser 
possessions out of the way recklessly till 
she could clasp him to her breast. 

“Oh, you baby!—the only child I shall 
ever have. I’ll not even so much as look 
at a man again.” 

The sight of “Jimmie” made her think 
of the doctor. 

“T’ll never run away again, Jimmie. I 
learned that much last night, at least. 
I’ve as much right to live—and eat in 
whatever restaurant wish—as they 
have. I’ll stick hereafter, for your sake.” 

Again remembering that the dinner 
hour was at hand, she began to undress. 
The running water to which she was 
accustomed in San Francisco was re- 
placed by a simple bowl and pitcher 
in the new room; a cool sponge bath 
restored her equilibrium. It was a poised 
and alert Rachael who opened the new 
suitcase, when it was brought, in search 
of the white dress she wished to wear to 
the dining room. 

The white dress was a hopeless mass of 
wrinkles, and she selected a waist to wear 
with the skirt of the black suit. 

“At least it won’t offend by having too 
much color,” she mused grimly. 

But Rachael was dicontateaa will her- 
self when she was dressed; the colorless 
arrangement called for something. She 
had neither tie nor ribbon with which to 
supply the lack; so with determined fin- 
ger she sought the little box of rouge and 
applied a touch to either cheek. As she 
turned to get a handkerchief before de- 
scending tothe dining room the strong odor 
of cologne struck her nostrils. In pulling 
her kimono from the suitcase she had un- 
corked the bottle. The doctor had told 
her to let perfume alone. Every handker- 
chief she had was more or less scented. 

Taking the least offensive square from 
the lot, she turned for a last look in the 
glass, conscious that but for the unruly 
hair, she presented. a_ well-groomed 
appearance. She would cut it off as soon 
as the dark hair was long enough to catch 
up with the pins, she told herself. Jf only 
she had not bleached it! 
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But Rachael’s hair was bleached. That 
fact more than any other fastened the 
attention of such men as the stage driver 
upon her. It made the women conscious 
enough of her presence to compel them, 
even in a crowd, to give her a second look, 
and more than a second thought. It kept 
something alive in her own calculations 
regarding herself and her future that she 
would gladly have forgotten. 

She ought to cut it; she knew it. But 
she was going to stick, no matter if her 
hair were blondined. She was going to 
stick. 

The dining room was large, with about 
twenty tables. The tables were well 
filled, so that it took the waiter a moment 
to decide where she should be placed. 
Rachael stood quiet and poised as she 
waited, tabulating and defining the dif- 
ferent persons before her; and when the 
girl led her to a table near the center of 
the room, where the solitary man of the 
afternoon was sitting with his mother, 
she was fully ready to play her part of 
well-bred indifference. 

She remembered the manner of the 
mother on their ride; but the game she 
was playing developed reserve and gave 
backbone to character. It lent charm, 
and was a fortification behind which the 
oppressed might retire for safety. The 
most observing could not have told that 
the girl felt any reluctance at being seated 
there. 


OULD Rachael have heard the col- 

loquy between mother and son that 
night, after they had reached their rooms, 
she would have had an intimation of the 
reasons for that which followed. 

“Well, did you ever see anything to 
equal it?” Mrs. Dohrman asked. 

“Equal what?” her son asked lazily, 
though he knew perfectly well to what 
she referred. 

“Why, the smelly creature that sat 
next to me at the table tonight. They 
say that those people use perfumery to 
attract attention and are of slovenly 
habits, though she did look clean enough. 
I don’t want her at my table any more. 
I’m going straight to the office, and tell 
them that if they do have to take such 
eople I want sheen seated where they 
odane. I’ll lose them money if they 
repeat such a trick as that on me.” 

“Maybe, mother, you'll lose the girl 
some reputation too,” was the drawling 
reply. 

The young man had no interest in his 
mother’s plans nor in the object of her 
persecutions; but the day had been try- 
ing, and he vented his spleen, heedless of 
the fact that it was his mother he ad- 
dressed. He had not wanted to come up 
to this stuffy hole during the hunting 
season. 

Accustomed to her son’s manner, Mrs. 
Dohrman paid little attention to that, 
but the substance of the remark took on 
the color of her mind; he was defending 
the huzzy! Narrowing her eyes shrewdly, 
she studied him a moment before moving 
briskly from the room. 

The impulse to defend the girl had 
arisen solely and only from the habit of 
giving rein to the irritability he always 
felt when confined for any length of time 
with his exacting mother. From sheer 
antagonism, he invariably swept out to 
the defense of whatever she chose to 
attack. The girl was fast—that was evi- 
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dent; but what was the difference? She 
hadn’t addressed them, and she certainly 
knew how to behave like a lady. The 
world was full of such. His mother need 
not make such a fuss about the perfume 
—she used it herself. 

Louis Dohrman thought no more about 
the matter till the next day. Lying behind 


at 
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She felt instinctively that she 


a rose arbor with his book, he heard his 
mother addressing an acquaintance in 
confidential tones: 

“Tt was something in the way he did it 
—almost as if he was mad at me, and as 
if he wanted to defend that kind of 
woman.” 

“Are they going to send her away?” 
her companion asked in an awed whisper. 

“No! That’s where I was foolish—I 
only asked them to set her somewhere 
else. I didn’t think much about it till I 
caught him looking at her across the 








tables this morning. She didn’t look at 
him—she’s too smart for that; but I’m 
not fooled. Now what is a mother to do?” 

Louis Dohrman’s_ well-shaven face 
widened into an appreciative grin at the 
question; but as the two passed on and 
he took time to think about it, his own 
experiences with his mother told him 


was the subject of discussion 


that the unoffending girl was likely to 
receive rough treatment if his mother 
were aroused against her. Then, because 
it was his invariable fate to defy and de- 
feat that mother, he went below and dis- 
cussed matters with the clerk at the desk. 

“Mother forgets herself when she gets 
after the fox good and strong,” he said, 
forgetting as he warmed to the subject 
that it was not good form to be so frank 
regarding the author of his being. “If 
she makes a fuss, record the complaint, 
but forget it. We won’t put the girl out 
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The Scarlet Kimono: 





of the place because we are in danger rose which shadowed the door. She then 


—not yet!” 

“Well, we’d have to have more definite 
reasons than we have anyhow,” the clerk 
replied, grinning in turn at the grotesque 
situation. He wondered what reasons 
the young chap might have for the advice. 
A man didn’t interest himself in women 
of that sort without some reason. The 
clerk was entirely without such interest 
himself. 


| poem knew at the very first 
breakfast that she was the object of 
contention between motherand son. When 
the head waiter hurriedly intercepted her as 
she started to cross to the table at which 
she had been told to sit, her instinctive 
question was directed by a glance to 
those sitting at that table. Mrs. Dohr- 
man grew very red; and her son looked 
down at his plate as if his eyes were per- 
manently glued to it. 

Rachael’s head came up a trifle; and 
it was with the breeding and indifference 
of a lady that she followed the waiter, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left, 
yet perfectly self-possessed and calm. 
She was placed with her face to the entire 
dining room, and at a table where a half- 
grown boy was eating with a little woman 
who was deaf, and carried an ear trumpet. 
This instrument she presented at short 
intervals to those B sme her, making 
pleasant tentative remarks. 

The order for Rachael’s breakfast was 
filled promptly. In spite of the fact that 
she had already worked an hour and was 
impatient to get back to that work, she 
ate slowly, determined not to be the first 
to leave the dining room. Casually she 
watched the course of the ear trumpet. 

Before the meal was half finished, the 
ear trumpet came her way. “It’s a warm 
morning,” was the remark. 

“A perfectly delightful morning,” she 
responded; and her instincts told her that 
she would be warranted in continuing the 
conversation. “I was never up in this 
part of the state before, and I know I’m 
going to like it.” 

Thus the conversation began; and the 
little woman, shut away from the world 
almost as completely as Rachael had been 
—however different the reasons—opened 
like a flower to the opportunity for com- 
munication. It was a pleasant meal, and 
no one seemed to notice particularly 
what was being said, save Mrs. Dohrman, 
who glared Rachael’s way with anni- 
hilating disapproval. 

Rachael finished eating, addressed a 
few more pleasant words to the ear trum- 
pet and pleasantly withdrew, going for a 
walk about the grounds. She was careful 
to keep within plain sight, and equally 
careful not to go near any man on her 
way. It was heaven itself to walk under 
the trees and among the roses in that 
fresh morning air; and she took rather 
more time to the exercise than she had 
intended. As she returned to the en- 
trance of the hotel, she saw her deaf friend 
cornered by the enemy on the ramada; 
and she understood by the delighted 
audience gathered there that whatever 
the topic of discussion it was of interest 
to all. She had an instinctive feeling that 
she was the subject. 

So much Rachael saw as she entered 
the hotel; but though her throat swelled, 
she held herself firmly, and stopped in the 
presence of all to examine the climbing 





walked slowly up the stairs. 

Inside her room, Rachael stood with 
clenched hands and breath coming short; 
but the enforced control had served a 
greater purpose than that of mere digni- 
fed retreat. She was controlled inwardly 
as well as outwardly, to the extent at 
least that the sight of her work in orderly 
arrangement called to her in terms of 
habit. The unfinished paragraph on the 
page in the machine broke through to her 
consciousness; and by the time she had 
finished it she was as removed from the 
circle below as if on a desert island, and 
totally unaware that an ear trumpet may 
be a dangerous snag to those piloting a 





At a distance the women devoured her with their eyes. 


Dell H. Munger 
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waste your ammunition on one of them, 
unless you want to go after the whole 
business? She can’t hurt anybody— 
unless they want to be hurt.” 

“That’s just it,” came the quick reply 
to the latter clause, “that’s just it! They 
mostly like to be hurt.” 

Louis Dohrman doubled up with such 
a delighted little squeal at the statement 
that his mother was more than ever cer- 
tain that she was in the right in runnin 
the girl out of the place, and in the os 
he faced the situation with dismay as 
well as amusement; for he knew that the 
mater’s tongue knew no bounds when 
engaged upon a subject where she felt 
strongly. He tried a ruse. 


At close quarters 


they did not know she existed 


boat on the river of scandal and that 
whispered things assume another char- 
acter when shouted at the top of an angry 
voice. 

Louis Dohrman, who heard his angry 
mother’s voice, was dismayed, and said 
to himself: “Oh, Lord! What will I bring 
down next by fighting the mother of this 
miserable body? I'll have to corner her 
and bring her to reason.” 

But Mrs. Dohrman refused to be 
brought to reason; she was more than ever 
affronted by her son’s defense of the 
offending “creature.” 

“But Jumping Jehoshaphat, mother! 
Don’t you see what you’re doing? You're 
making me ridiculous as well as the girl. 
I don’t want anything to do with her. 
Let her alone! She’s only a poor little 
run-down sporting woman, and why 


‘Well, if you’re so much afraid of her, 
let’s leave tt and go to Del Monte, 
where I wanted to go in the beginning.” 

“And your father’s cheque following us 
around from postoffice to postofiice! Not 
much! Here I came, and here I'll stay. 
I’ll make these people run her out—that’s 
what I’ll do.” 

It was useless. He braced his spirit to 
meet what his mother would choose to 
impose. He had better have let his 
mother alone. She’d get the girl into a 
perfect devil of a fix, and they wouldn’t 
any of them figure with any dignity. He 
wondered if he could say anything to the 
girl that would help, but even as he did 
so shook his head sheepishly. 

“Damn it all! I didn’t want to come—I 
told Dad so,” he exploded, and walked 
away inatemper. (Continued on page 61) 










































































IN idealist and a baked potato met 
at the luncheon hour on a spring- 
time day in Eureka, Humboldt 
county, California. A money- 

grubber was also present at the tuberous 
banquet. The incident was not without 
a parallel in human history but was dis- 
tinctly epochal in the annals of the 
Golden State’s topmost area, and de- 
cidedly interesting in the matter of com- 
parative measurements: the potato was 
no common garden-variety product, but a 
super-spud fourteen inches long, four and 
a half pounds in weight and shaped like a 
naval observation balloon; the idealist 
was a middle-aged man of telescopic men- 
tal vision; the money-grubber trad the 
enthusiasm and the perspective of a mole. 
The plethoric potato—this is a true tale 
of that section of Brobdignag geographic- 
ally known as California—was shared by 
no less than nine persons. Aside from 
that, it was some potato, for indirectly it 
has made history for Humboldt, has ac- 
quired at least two million tuberous rela- 
tions in the bulb family, and seems 
destined to divert a million dollars a year 
from the sandy shores of the Zuyder Zee 
to the rocky coast where Humboldt fronts 
the Pacific. 

The idealist happened to be Charles 
Willis Ward. The money-grubber shall 
be nameless because he played the ig- 
nominous role of Scoffer Number One 
when Mr. Ward confided to him his 
Bright Idea. Mr. Ward had always had 
bulbs on the brain; had grown them him- 
self on both sides of the other ocean, had 
lived in Holland, in France, inGermany, in 





Tulips from Holland. The comparative tests here shown were 
entirely fair, well-ripened foreign stock being selected; 
but Humboldt is always a winner 


It Beats the Dutch! 


Making Bulbs in America 


By Lillian Ferguson 


diverse countries, engaged in agricultural 
and horticultural hobbies. Gazing upon 
such garden truck as a fourteen-inch po- 
tato he reasoned that mammoth results 
might be expected from tubers of floral 
aristocracy. He resolved to look over the 
lay of the land with potato eyes, so to 
speak. In the vast and fertile Arcata 
bottoms and in the Eel river valley he 
came upon amazing sights—forty thou- 
sand daffodils growing wild in one door- 
yard, bulbs monopolizing the wayside, 
rioting like weeds under foot. 

“Eureka!” he exclaimed. “I have 
found it! Here is where I get off. I will 
buy every foot of this soil that I can get 
hold of. I will plant ten thousand bulbs 
as a starter. I will put a New Haarlem 
on the map!” 

Quoth “ raven money-grubber at this 
outburst: “Humph! You are ‘off.’ Hol- 
land has the bulb market cornered for 
keeps. You'll go broke, sure. It can’t 
be done.” 

But the order for the mobilization of 
the first ten thousand went forth that 
very day. When the planting began, it 
was to the accompaniment of an anvil 
chorus of the unconvinced. The bulbs 
were buried with dirge-like unbelief in 
their resurrection for a market. But they 
didn’t stay buried. They grew. Heavens, 
how they grew! And so did the market. 


Sipe ols was three years ago. Are you 
planning an Indian summer outing? 
Are you, like some of the rest of us, a bit 
loco on the bulb subject? Then take a 
trip to Eureka and be assured of facts 


**Made in America.”’ 
Pacific Coast bulb ripens fully a month ahead of 
the product from the Netherlands 














combining the colorful and the commer- 
cial on a scale that can only be expected 
of a land which yields its bounty in terms 
of the Biggest This and the Biggest That. 
Or perhaps you prefer to await the com- 
ing of April and Daffodil Day, when 
Humboldt’s ever-emerald landscape is 
broidered and bedecked with beauty all 
abloom; fields so fair, so fragrant, so 
Elysian that they typify a planet at 
peace, rather than a world at war. Four 
million tulips will unfold their flaming 
silk-petaled petticoats—and little Queen 
Wilhelmina not there to see! Narcissus 
bulbs that cost $100 per (the 1916 model 
sold for $200) will flaunt their twenty- 
inch stems and _ five-inch _perianths; 
haughty hyacinths will swing censers of 
perfume an inch and a quarter in diame- 
ter, upon stems fourteen inches long. 
From this bewildering dream of love- 
liness you will awake to the fact that it 
must have taken unguessable lengths of 
lumber at the mills to build the acres 
of slat-houses yonder. You wave your 
arms like Dutch windmills—for you are 
really excited by now—and ask “Why 
these? Bulbs grow in the open field.” 
And you learn that they shelter the 
azaleas—Mr. Ward calls them azalea 
ranges; for the bulbs are to have royal 
company in these choice native plants, 
beloved by all, but that do not pop out of 
the ground at one’s door unless one is a 
Humboldter. Already there are growing 
250,000 of them, also 50,000 rhododen- 
drons, 25,000 holly plants, 100,000 ericas. 
Six acres of houses are needed for these 
and the thousands of leptospermums and 
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other shrubs that make the Cottage 
Gardens a misnomer—they are gardens 
palatial. And consider their plebeian 
origin. They sprang from the heart of a 
hot potato! ; 

Imagine all the gaily-painted covers of 
seed catalogues ever printed, spread be- 
fore you to the vanishing point of the 
living picture; incredible covers of im- 
possible blooms. Compare their collec- 
tive crudeness with the carpet woven 
upon this Domain of a new-world Arn- 
heim. The difference is that between a 
lithograph poster and a precious Persian 
prayer rug. It takes nine tailors to make 
a man? It has taken nine Hollanders 
to mix the paint-pots for this panorama. 
Mr. Ward imported them to serve as 
field marshals in his army of bulb con- 
quistadores. Says Superintendent W. J. 
Van Aalst: 

“Never in Holland have I seen such a 
splendid crop as this of 1917. It is truly 
a bumper crop.” 

In the spring your fancy may lightly 
turn to admire your neighbor’s bulb 
garden, perhaps to your disappointment, 
for the market promises to be shy. During 
the first two years of the European war 
the area devoted to bulb culture in Hol- 
land was reduced one third, and an order 
from that government requires all nur- 
series to make further reduction of the 
third in favor of vegetables and food 
products. A report by the official bulb 
committee estimates that prices for bulbs 
in 1918 will be twice those of 1917, that 
1919 prices will be three times above the 
present rate and that the old order will 
not be resumed until after the close of the 
war. 

In that case the United States and 
Canada would depend largely upon 
California for bulbs at normal prices, 
for the output from the limited borders of 
the Dismal Swamp in Virginia will be as 
adrop in the bucket of demand, bulbs being 
grown there mainly for the florist trade. 
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Early tulips in Humboldt; part of a sixteen-acre field. 


This is the way the narcissus family flourishes in New 
Haarlem. Says the superintendent, a Hollander: 
‘‘Never in my own country have i 
seen such a bumper crop’’ 


To pig-pens and pastures in Germany during the 
war have gone great quantities of bulbs as food for 
stock. Crocuses to the cows! Montbretias, gladioli 
and tulips have been choice fodder for the four- 
footed. Holland authorities report that while the 
prices obtained in 1916 were apparently high com- 
pared with peace prices, they were really unsatis- 
factory, considering the unfavorable rates of ex- 
change and other war factors. The cost of produc- 
tion was high. It is admitted that upwards of two 
million kilos of bulbs were sold far below cost. Pros- 
pects for 1917 are reported uncertain; the United 
States and Scandinavian countries, usually large 
consumers, will not be good buyers this year. Trans- 
portation to America is difficult and in Scandinavia 
the florists are unable to (Continued on page 60) 
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Bulb-culture requires deep cultivation and heavy fertilization. Beds must 


be carefully leveled and crowned at the center to allow a heavy fall of rain to flow rapidly into the drain ditches 
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By Thomas C. Knowles 


O not be astonished if the man 
who calls for your family laun- 
dry on Monday morning or if the 
plumber who repairs a drain 
pipe in your home, on seeing your cher- 
ished college colors hanging on the wall, 
casually remarks that he, too, is a student 
of the University of California. The 
ever-growing campus, through the Ex- 
tension Division, has taken them in as it 
has captured so many others in its drive 
for the popularization of knowledge. 

Visualize for a moment a dreary winter 
scene beyond the Arctic Circle. The air 
is filled with powdered snow which a bit- 
ing gale piles in great masses against the 
side of the ice-bound revenue cutter. 
Then look into the dimly-lighted cabin 
below decks and note the petty officer 
of the service poring over the books and 
lessons sent him, before the ice closed in, 
by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Or, let your thoughts wander to sunny 
India, and on the veranda of a bungalow 
witness the struggles of a young man in 
the consular service as he wrestles with 
the dual task of trying to keep cool and to 
master the lessons sent him by the same 
university. 

Neither of these pictures conjures up 
the oak-studded campus of Berkeley. 
Yet the spirit of that campus encom- 
passes these students as truly as it en- 
folds those who make personal pilgrim- 
age to its official site. 


ROMANCE OF EDUCATION 


For those who may read it the records 
of the Extension Division, as dry in their 
official form as the report of a convention 
of paleontologists, carry a story as full 
of romance, of throbbing life and eager 
aspirations as the pages of a popular 
fiction magazine. Incidentally, they also 
show the rapid, silent expansion of the 
University Campus, creeping into unex- 
pected places and reaching people to whom 
the big buildings, that constitute the 
pride of Berkeley, are wholly unknown. 

In the past a university has been re- 
garded as a thing apart from the masses 
of the people—an institution from which 
only the favored Few may derive advan- 
tage. Now, the aim of the Extension Di- 
vision is to bring the university into the 
homes of everyone who has energy enough 
to try to increase his knowledge. 

Has it been appreciated? Ask the 
illiterate Bohemian, who day after day 
bent his back as helper to a metal worker, 
with little hope of advancing beyond his 
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poorly paid position. Learning of the 
help offered by the Extension Division, he 
enrolled himself for a course in English, 
with the avowed intention of educating 
himself, and thus “becoming a good 
American citizen.” His better under- 
standing of the English language has al- 
ready resulted in his advancement both 
in position and pay. But above all, it has 
awakened an ambition and intelligence 
which spells steady progress. 

Ask the Croatian farm laborer under 
the hot sun of Imperial valley, who was 
moved to take a similar course, and whose 
letter of enrollment expressed the same 
desire as the metal worker, in almost 
identical wording. 

Surely both of these men are better 
citizens for their study, and neither could 
have been reached by any other system 
of public education. 


LETTING IN THE LIGHT 


One day a young man with bandaged 
head walked into the San Francisco head- 
quarters of the division and rather 
defiantly proclaimed himself a member 
of the I. W. W. But a brief conversation 
proved him to be a seeker after truth. A 
cook in a cheap restaurant, he had re- 
cently been injured during a strike. In 
the hospital doubt had crept into his 
mind regarding the infallibility of his 
order, and he enrolled himself as a student 
of labor problems, so that he might learn 
the other side of the conflict between 
labor and capital. : 

Despite the common impression of their 
ability as talkers a barber is enrolled in 
the class of public speaking. He has 
political ambitions. And in the same shop 
a negro bootblack is studying Spanish, in 
the hope of eventually passing a civil ser- 
vice examination for a clerkship in the 
consular service. 

Another student of public speaking is 
a saloon porter, a young man from the 
south of Europe, who is trying to become 
Americanized by means of a better knowl- 
edge of the spoken language. 

A bright newsboy took a course in 
salesmanship and now owns several news 
stands, employing both women and other 
boys to work for him. 

One night a laborer with rough cloth- 
ing and calloused hands timidly entered 
the San Francisco headquarters and 
asked about a course in art. He is now 
studying free hand drawing and hopes 
some day to become an artist. He pos- 
sesses both talent and manual ability. 

Another laborer, an elderly Irish 





teamster who had handled horses all his 
life, decided that the day of the horse 
was passing and enrolled himself in an 
automobile class. He learned quickly 
and soon replaced his horse driven vehi- 
cle with an auto truck. 

Many of the enlisted men in both the 
army and navy last year employed their 
spare time in university work. A ser- 
geant in the Quartermaster’s Department 
at the Presidio took up chemistry and a 
number of the other soldiers studied 
electricity with the expectation of follow- 
ing it as a means of livelihood after the 
expiration of their enlistment. Others 
have taken courses in mathematics and 
various kinds of shop work. 

Most of the students in the navy took 
their courses by mail, although one ordi- 
nary seaman serving on a cruiser sta- 
tioned in these waters for a considerable 
period last year attended classes in math- 
ematics at the Ferry building, and his 
teacher speaks highly of the progress he 
made in algebra and trigonometry. 

The naval apprentices on Goat Island 
furnished a number of students during 
the past year. Among these one was 
preparing himself for promotion and an- 
other was preparing for the entrance 
examination at Annapolis. 

The Berkeley police force is made up 
entirely of “college students.” The pa- 
trolmen are not seeking diplomas as 
bachelors of Arts or Science, but regular 
courses are maintained for them to teach 
them the scientific handling of malefac- 
tors. The results of their education is 
shown in terms of efficiency. 

Guardians of the deep are also attracted 
and several lighthouse employees and 
coast guardsmen are enrolled for the 
study of mathematics and astronomy. 


CO-EDS AT LARGE 


Women are as eager to broaden their 
minds and better their condition as the 
men. They attend the classes in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting in droves. Lec- 
tures and classes in household economics 
and kitchen chemistry are crowded to the 
limit. Seventeen nurses from one hos- 
pital in San Francisco are taking a night 
course in chemistry, and the art metal 
classes are made up almost entirely of 
women. Many of these latter are so in- 
terested and have made such good prog- 
ress that they plan to make the practice 
of the art their life work. 

As an illustration of how far the cam- 
pus has strayed from the beaten paths of 
civilization a story is told of a woman in 
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a mountainous part of the state who was 
taking a course by mail in drawing. She 
was instructed to make a study in per- 
spective by standing on the railroad 
tracks and drawing the telegraph poles 
as they vanished in the distance. She 
wrote a reply asking for some other as- 
signment, “as the nearest railroad track 
is almost a hundred miles away.” 

A saleswoman in one of the large de- 
partment stores is specializing in higher 
mathematics with the hope that she may 
become expert enough to teach that 
science. 

Another student of mathematics is the 
wife of a well known merchant who is 
studying shop arithmetic by mail, “so 
that I may keep my household accounts 
in a more systematic manner.” 

Still another woman is studying an- 
alytical geometry and calculus prepara- 
tory to taking an examination for actuary. 

he courses in parliamentary law are 
attended almost exclusively by club and 
society women, and their teachers say 
these students could give pointers to the 
average member of the legislature in 
parliamentary usage. 

On the other hand, but few women at- 
tend the classes on interior decoration. 
By some freak these are made up of doc- 
tors and other professional men. 


MEN WHO “COME BACK” 


Many old college graduates renew ac- 
quaintance with the studies of their 
youth through the Extension Division 
classes, and the engineering departments of 
several public utility corporations urge 
their employees to brush up on their mathe- 
matics and drawing in these courses. 

One of the students of mathematics 
was a prominent lawyer who graduated 
from college nearly fifty years ago. He 
found in the pure logic of higher mathe- 
matics a diversion from his daily conflict 
with precedent and quibble. 

Still another mathematical student 
who had penetrated far into the higher 
reaches of the science by means of 
courses by mail, one day called upon his 
teacher, who was. astonished to find him 
sadly deficient in general education and 
wholly unable to pronounce the mathe- 
matical terms and symbols which he 
handled so dextrously. He is now taking 
a course in English. 

Farmers from all over the state are 
taking special courses in the different 
branches of agriculture. This work was 
begun long before the regular Extension 
Division courses were established. But 
other courses also make their appeal to 
the tillers of the soil. 

One farmer has taken up the study of 
geometry as a relaxation from his daily 
labors and others have taken lessons in 
English and foreign languages. 

Beside the numerous courses by mail 
and class instruction a large number of 
lectures both personally delivered and 
prepared for others to deliver are con- 
stantly bringing information to the peo- 
ple and exercising widespread influence. 

Illustrated lectures on current events 
go out monthly to many schools, libraries 
and other centers of mental activity. 
Recently these lectures have been sent to 
the Indian reservation where they are 
said to have excited the liveliest interest 
among the aborigines. Through the in- 
formation given in one of the current- 
event lectures the support of a French 
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war orphan suggested itself to a Sunday 
school in Westwood, and for over a year 
the life of a little boy in France has been 
made easier. 

As another illustration of the far-reach- 
ing effect of this work the story is told of 
a club in San Jose which promoted a 
course of lectures through the Extension 
Division. The club in its advertising 
matter announced that the profits from 
these lectures would be devoted to pro- 
viding glasses for school children whose 

arents were too poor to provide them. 

his announcement aroused the oculists 
and opticians of the city and before the 
club had fairly begun its course of lectures 
every poor child whose eyes needed them 
had been provided with glasses. 

Then the club announced that its surplus 
would be devoted to giving needed surgical 
relief for minor cases among the poor 
children. The surgeons of San Jose at 
once donated their services and the hos- 
pitals cut their charges to the bare costs 
in these cases. So all who needed atten- 
tion were cared for. 

Finally, the superintendent of schools 
took advantage of the wave of aroused 
public spirit and secured free dental 
treatment for poor students. 

Employers of labor and employees alike 
are appreciative of the opportunities 
offered by the university for specialized 
training. 

Many of the larger corporations of San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Jose, Sacra- 
mento and Stockton have paid for courses 
for their employees, and smaller com- 
panies, especially those employing me- 
chanics, are constantly urging their men 
to take up the study of mathematics or 
join the classes in practical mechanics. 


THE MASSES AND THE CLASSES 


The labor unions have been com- 
pletely won. One union has called for 
classes to school their apprentices in tech- 
nical subjects and in English. Several 
unions have arranged for classes to be 
held at their union headquarters exclu- 
sively for their members, and in many of 
the classes already in operation the 
majority of the jilents are members of 
various unions. Twenty members of a 
mechanical union are enrolled in one class 
studying electricity as applied to auto- 
mobiles. These men are all of mature 
years and many of them are past fifty. 

The Union Iron Works has provided 
many students to various courses, and 
several smaller manufacturing plants 
have sent men for special training for 
better positions. 

f the more than 3000 enrolled in San 
Francisco since the first of the year over 
two-thirds are laboring people, men and 
women, holding poorly paid positions. 
Practically all of these are training them- 
selves for the “better job.” 

The influence of the Extension Division 
work as a moral agency cannot be too 
highly estimated. Every night in San 
Francisco young men, and young women 
too, enroll themselves to provide em- 
ployment for their spare time and to es- 
cape the allurements of the movie or the 
dangers of the saloons. These are mostly 
clerks whose pay is small and whose pros- 
pect of advancement smaller. Business 
subjects and languages are their favorites. 
One young man has entered a class in 
Chinese and for several months now has 
manfully struggled with his colossal task. 
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Organized only four years ago, the Ex- 
tension Division, under the direction of 
Dr. I. W. Howerth, this year reached 
more than three hundred thousand people 
through its lectures, correspondence 
courses and other activities. Perhaps 
ninety-five per cent of these people re- 
ceived their instruction by means of lec- 
tures. The rest were enrolled in corre- 
spondence courses or in the classes estab- 
lished at various centers of population. 

Giving instruction by mail is a com- 
paratively new departure in university 
work. The way was blazed a number of 

ears ago by the University of Chicago, 
he the any Ape were not set until ten 
of Wis- 


years ago when the Universit 
niversity 


consin inaugurated the first 
Extension Division. 

The failure of the universities to give the 
people what they wanted made the cor- 
respondence schools rich and built up 
strong commercial schools in every large 
center of population. That there was a 
desire for knowledge beyond that obtain- 
able in the regular school curriculum be- 
came the upstanding fact which forced 
itself upon the Wisconsin University be- 
fore it had gone far in the study of the 
situation which it faced. Close beside 
this fact stood the conviction that if the 
State University were to maintain its 
popularity it must provide the means for 
the acquirement of this knowledge. 
From these conclusions the idea of the 
Extension Division was impressed upon 
the Wisconsin University, and the thought 
= carrying the campus to the people was 

orn. 


THE ACORN BECOMES AN OAK 


At first the idea spread slowly, and it 
was not until August, 1913, that the Ex- 
tension Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia was organized. Its growth has since 
been phenomenal, especially during the 
past year. 

One of the gripping features of the work 
done by the Extension Division is the 
good which it has done in the state prisons 
and in the disciplinary barracks on Alca- 
traz Island. More than 1200 prisoners 
have been enrolled for study, and many 
have been helped to a better viewpoint of 
life in this manner. Of those who have 
applied for instruction from the prisons 
the university classifies ninety-two per 
cent as illiterate, their schooling having 
stopped before the fifth grade was 
reached. 

All of the courses of the Extension Di- 
vision are handled in a manner as free 
from technicalities as possible. Even ab- 
stract subjects are treated in a “popular” 
way. The writer heard one instructor in 
electricity telling a class of men drawn 
from the mechanical trades of what “Mr.” 
Sine and “Mr.” Cosine did in certain 
contingencies. His students were ac- 
quiring the necessary rudiments of trigo- 
nometry without even the mention of the 
name of that branch of mathematics. 

The aim at all times is not to make 

olished students but to give solid facts 
se directly upon the problems which 
meet the people at every turn. 

The conception of the California Ex- 
tension Division is that of utilizing to the 
fullest extent all the educational resources 
and facilities of the university for the 
benefit of the people. It dreams of the 
Campus of the University as the Campus 
of the Universe. 





Leon F. Douglass began the breadwinning game as a 
printer’s devil at nine years; he was a good little 
Now he’s a famous inventor 


devil, too. 


UPPOSE some popular and spec- 

tacled gentleman were to give us a 

lay or a book in which the hero 

ame at the age of nine years to 

support a family of eight; at twenty sold 

a successful patent and at forty was one 

of the most successful among American 
inventors and business men! 

We would, one and all, metaphorically 
throw up our hands and exclaim, ‘‘How 
absurd!’ 

Yet such is the actual record of Leon F. 

Douglass who put the first horn on a 
honograph; who founded the Victor 
Talking Machine Company, which now 
has a factory pay-roll of ten thousand 
employees; who practicalized moving pic- 
tures in colors; who invented a magnetic 
torpedo that may solve the submarine 
menace; who— 

But that is enough. Mr. Douglass is 
a modest person—so modest that it is 
almost like forcing a man to confess a 
murder to extort from the San Rafael 
inventor any adequate admission con- 
cerning his many and remarkable achieve- 
ments. 

However, somewhere in the realms 
above, a clerical-looking spirit with a 
fountain pen behind his right ear and 
who is popularly known as the Recording 
Angel, has written the following entries 
to the credit of Leon F. Douglass: 

He was born in a log re on the 
western plains near Lincoln, Nebraska, 
three years after the close of the Civil War 
—to be exact, 1869. The eldest son of 
a millwright incapacitated by blindness 
incurred while a soldier, little Leon in 
1878 became a printer’s devil on the 
Lincoln Daily News; he was then the only 
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wage earner and the prac- 
tical supporter of his fam- 
ily fii de seven be- 
sides himself. 

In 1881 he became one 
of the first employees of 
the first telephone ex- 
change in the capacity of 
mechanic; at night he 
studied electricity and at 
the age of fifteen secured 
his first contract in elec- 
trical work from the Union 
Pacific railway. 

At twenty-one years 
Douglass saw the possi- 
bilities of a new type of 
talking machine and with 
Eldridge R. Johnson he 
founded the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company. 
With meager capital, a 
very small plant, but big 
dreams and dauntless de- 
termination, these young 
men began a_ business 
career. Their enterprise 
proved that industrial 
rara avis: the right thing 
at the right time. It 

rospered immediately. 

ouglass’ inventive gen- 
ius had much to do with 
this, for he made constant 
improvements which met with popular 
favor. He took the squeak, the whir, the 
tin-canny sibilance out of talking ma- 
chines. 

Some years ago Invent- 
or Douglass bought a 
place on Petaluma avenue 
in San Rafael, California. 
There he has all manner 
of trees and flowers and 
dogs, as well as an up-to- 
date laboratory, where he 
is almost constantly at 
work. In this laboratory 
a colored moving-picture 
process and a magnetic 
torpedo were recently de- 
veloped. The first in- 
vention will add much to 
the color and beauty of 
life, for it will supply to 
moving pictures—perhaps 
the greatest single medium 
of entertainment and edu- 
cation—the missing and 
long-missed element of 
color. In the simplicity 
and economy of the Doug- 
lass process lie its greatest 
advantages. No special 
equipment is needed either 
for photography or pro- 
jection beyond a light at- 
tachment to the camera. 
The cost of making col- 
ored “movies” will be only 
one half cent per foot in 
advance of black and 
white. 

The Douglass magnetic 
torpedo, which is now be- 


ing tested by the Navy Department, is 
intended mechanically to find a subma- 
rine in the vicinity of its discharge—to 
“smell it out,” so to speak, and destroy 
it. It may do more to defeat Germany 
than anything yet employed in the Euro- 
pean conflict. 

Both the torpedo and the colored 
films have been turned over to the gov- 
ernment, free of charge. One is designed 
to curb the most destructive force war 
has yet developed; the other to alleviate 
the sufferings of war sufferers—for Red 
Cross funds will no doubt be richer by 
half a million dollars as a result of exhib- 
iting Douglass Colored Movies exclu- 
sively throughout the United States and 
Europe. ‘Louis J. STELLMANN. 


U 
6c HE Honorable Mrs. Alexander 


Thompson, only woman member of 
the twenty-ninth session of the Oregon 
Legislature” is a large title for a small 
woman, but it was one frequently heard 
and greatly respected at the last session 
of Oregon’s law-making body. 

Mrs. Thompson was sent as representa- 
tive from Wasco and Hood river counties 
after a very spectacular campaign, being 
elected on the Democratic platform in a 
district where the Republicans outnum- 
ber the Democrats three to one, and her 
election was no doubt due to her fearless 
and fluent speeches and her straightfor- 
ward, attractive personality. 

Her direct and courageous speech was 
not dropped with her campaign, but was 


‘*The Honorable Mrs. Alexander Thompson’”’ is an 
imposing title for a small woman, but it was 
frequently heard in Oregon’s last legislature 
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carried into the legislature where, as a 
member of the educational committee 
among others, she introduced such bills as 
she thought best, and fought for them to 
the last. As an orator she had no su- 
perior among the members, and_ her 
speeches were always given considera- 
tion and close attention. She was the 
author of a bill which lengthened the 
minimum school term in the state of 
Oregon from six to eight months. This 
bill was pronounced by many to be the 
most progressive piece of legislation 
enacted at the entire session. 

Mrs. Thompson was the first woman 
to act as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, substituting during several 
absences of the Speaker, and her clear, 
ringing voice brought responses of “‘Mad- 
am Speaker” throughout the time of her 
services in the quietest and most orderly 
of the sessions. In the early fall she 
went to the notification meeting for 
President Wilson as national delegate 
from Oregon, and while in the East 
attracted wide attention as a woman 
orator and as the first woman in the 
United States to serve on a national 
campaign committee. 

The National Democratic Committee 
wished to send her over the United States 
to make campaign speeches for Mr. Wil- 
son, but she declined because of her own 


campaign in which she was then engaged 
at home, but in addition to her own con- 
test she responded to calls of the Oregon 
Woodrow Wilson League and gave freely 
of her spare time and of her talents, 


Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, California State Commissioner of 
Industrial and Vocational Training, is demonstrating 
the value of practical education for boys and girls 


speaking throughout Ore- 
gon in the Wilson cam- 
paign, and was_ hailed 
everywhere as one of the 
most popular and effec- 
tive campaigners. gs 
spoke in every kind of 
building from a barn to 
the luxurious theaters of 
Portland,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, “but found 
everywhere the same in- 
terest and enthusiasm for 
Mr. Wilson.” 

Mrs. Thompson is not 
the type whom the car- 
toonists picture as a suf- 
fragette, for she is a come- 
ly little woman, domestic 
in her tastes, yet one who 
also finds time to interest 
herself and to interest 
others, through her gift 
of oratory, in the prob- 
lems of the day. Her po- 
litical rise has been so 
rapid that with more ex- 
tended public knowledge 
of her gifts greater polit- 
ical favor is surely in 
store for her. 


C. L. Gavin. 
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HE oldfashioned college professor 

has disappeared, the absent-minded 
professor of fiction and of the stage, and 
in his place we find a businesslike person 
who deals not with theo- 
ries but with practical 
things. For our univer- 
sities are now not only 
classical or professional, 
but great vocational in- 
stitutions whose depart- 
ment heads must know 
how to do things, since 
from their classrooms, 
their experiment stations 
and their laboratories 
young men and women 
step forth prepared to 
carry on some _ beloved 
work which the college 
professor showed them 
was theirs to do. And 
back of the professor 
stands the teacher of the 
preparatory school, for 
in the high school and 
down into the grammar 
grades they are busily 
training hands into deft- 
ness along with minds. 
In California this work 
of guidance into congen- 
ial occupation is success- 
fully _superintended by 
Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, 
one of the most alert and 
enthusiastic of these new 
college men. His _ spe- 
cialty is the potentialit 
of the child; its snes 
ness to meet life, 


She makes travel easy for you. 
is first among women to hold the man-size 
job of Traveling Passenger Agent 


Miss Orpha J. Moss 


Dr. Snyder is a graduate of Stanford 
University, also of Columbia, from which 
university he received the degree of Ph. 
D. His earlier education was obtained 
at the State Teachers’ College of Greeley, 
Colorado, under the supervision of his 
brother, the late Dr. Snyder, who was 
for many years its president. Before 
taking up his present work Dr. Snyder 
was successful in directing the work of 
manual training in the Alameda schools 
and in the normal schools at San Jose and 
Fresno. He is the author of the Snyder 
Vocational Training Bill which passed 
both houses without a dissenting vote at 
the last session of the California Legis- 
lature and was signed by Governor 
Stephens. The bill provides for the ac- 
ceptance by the state of the money al- 
lotted to California in a bill recently 
passed by Congress. It also provides 
that the state shall appropriate a sum 
equal to that appropriated by the Fed- 
eral Government for the furthering of 
vocational education in California. The 
allotment of funds for California from 
the Federal Government means _ that 
between 1917 and 1919 there will be 
available for vocational education $57,- 
752 from the government and a like sum 
from the state. From 1919 to 1921 the 
allotment will increase to $76,000 from 
the government and the same figure from 
the state. Thereafter the appropria- 
tion will increase $20 per year up to 1925, 
— the sum of $184,481 will be avail- 
able. 

To many of us the importance of the 
vocational training has not been apparent 
—it was attractive, the work the chil- 
dren were doing in the schools with their 
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Ah Boan, Chinese patriot, is trying hard to reénlist as 


steward in the U. S. Navy. 


basketry and rug-making and as they 
grew older perhaps a table or set of 
shelves—but we are coming to see that 
the training is filling a vital need and 
that its development is highly impor- 
tant. The good citizens of our state and 
of all the states are awakening to the 
fact that we must do more than inquire 
enially: 

“Well, Johnny, what’re you going to 
be when you grow up?” 

Johnny needs to have a genuine in- 
terest taken in what he is to do when the 
wonderful time arrives, for while he may 
think he would like to be a lawyer, or 
a doctor, or a general in the army, Johnny 
may have it in him to be most useful to 
the world as a good carpenter. 

Dr. Snyder, while as democratic as 
possible, is very insistent upon the point 
that all men are not born equal, mentally; 
that each should have his chance to find 
out for what work he is best adapted, 
and that all young people while in school 
should be given the opportunity to learn 
a profitable trade. lis theory, based 
upon study of social conditions, with 
careful compilation of statistics, has been 
that the extraordinary falling off in 
attendance in the upper grades was due 
to the failure of the child to grasp any 
idea of the relation of the school work to 
the world’s work. The desire to be out 
in the world earning their own money has 
led a great number of boys and girls to 
engage in work for which they were 
neither prepared nor naturally suited, to 
say nothing of the fact that in the mean- 
while they had finished none of the 


He served twenty- 
eight years on all the old battleships 





branches even of a com- 

mon school education. To 

96 from one of Dr. 
nyder’s reports: 

“The entire educational 
system tends to start all for 
the same goal, a goal only 
a few can reach. All are 
groomed for the same race 
and those that drop out 
enter life with little or no 
preparation, frequently 
with the wrong ideals and 
with a lack of confidence 
in their own abilities. The 
school as an institution 
has upon the whole di- 
rected the attention of 
the children away from 
the practical affairs of 
life. In many cases chil- 
dren have been taught 
that the desire to earn 
and possess money is a 
manifestation of a low 
ideal. The idea is sug- 
gested that education is 
above the common affairs 
of life. However, the com- 
mon affairs of life interest 
many children more than 
the uncommon affairs of 
school life, and at the 
first opportunity they es- 
cape to the outside world. 
If we wish to reach these 
children and hold them 
in school and give each 
of them as much of a mas- 
tery of the school sub- 
jects as is possible, we 
shall have to modify the 
system greatly.” 

The Snyders have a charming home and 
two children, a little boy who wears over- 
alls and digs in his garden and sells milk 
after school, and a small girl who embroid- 
ers wobbly designs with colored embroidery 
inside a hoop, and whose zeal in making 
artistic mud pies indicates to her father 
real talent for domestic science. 

Rrra Bett JAMEs. 
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HE next time you plan a trip to one 
of our great Sieaiounl Parks, don’t 
worry about such little things as routes, 
schedules, transportation, accommoda- 
tions along the way and the like. It is 
entirely unnecessary, for the West has 
furnished a young woman whose duty 
and pleasure it is to look after just these 
things for the traveling public. She is 
Miss Orpha J. Moss, and she holds a posi- 
tion unique for women in the railway 
world, that of Traveling Passenger 
Agent. Of course, there have been other 
traveling passenger agents, but they were 
all men. Miss Moss is the first woman 
to occupy such a position, and she is 
making good at the job at such a rate 
that the Chicago and Northwestern 
and Union Pacific Line, which conceived 
the idea of having a woman show other 
people how to “See America First,” is 
congratulating itself upon its acumen. 
Miss Moss’ present position is the 
reward of hard and persistent work cov- 
ering a period of ten years. As a young 
girl she went to Des Moines and secured 
a position as clerk with the Merchants 
Trade Journal of that city at the munifi- 














of $10 a week, but she was 
quickly advanced to the position of adver- 


cent sala 


tising manager. hen need arose for a 
representative in Chicago, Miss Moss re- 
marked casually that she had always had a 
hankering to go to Chicago. 

The manager thought a moment. 
“All right,” he said, “you leave in the 
morning. But if you fall down on the 
job you will have to walk back.” 

It is worthy of note that while Miss 
Moss returned to Des Moines later on, 
she traveled in a Pullman, and the mana- 
ger said he felt ashamed because he had 
not offered her a private car—that she 
deserved it. 

Miss Moss took her present job last 
year. Her territory covers the country 
from coast to coast and she is on the 
job the year round, making a specialty of 
southern California during the winter 
Rosert H. Moutron. 
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F° twenty-eight years a steward in 
the United States Navy, for fifteen 
years retired, and now, with his hair 
turning gray, Ah Boan, ex-navy man, 
Chinese, and patriot, in answer to the 
tug at his heart-strings is trying to get 
back in the service of Uncle Sam, again 
to follow the flag for which he left his 
home in Hong Kong fifty years ago. 

Ah Boan, above all things, is a patriot. 
But Ah Boan is fast growing old. 

Forty-six years ago Ah Boan, then 
about fifteen years of age, signed up as a 
mess-tender with the old ship Palas, sta- 
tioned at Hong Kong harbor. While 
still in the ship’s service he rose to stew- 
ard. During the nearly three decades 
that followed, Boan enlisted and re- 
enlisted, again and again. All the old 
battleships he served on; the Monaxi, 
Yankee Wasihe: Ticonderoga, Brooklyn, 
Tennessee, Alonda, Philadelphia, and the 
Columbia. For years he served under 
the late Admiral Dewey, then Lieu- 
tenant Dewey, and under Captain Sum- 
ner, Captain Hyman, Captain De Bay, 
Admiral Lewis and Captain Weber. 

Then he was retired—and pensioned. 

For fifteen years the old Chinaman 
has kept his peace, and settled down. 
He bought himself a little home in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, a few blocks south of 
the business district of the Mormon 
capital. He married. He has a daugh- 
ter who will soon be graduated from the 
Salt Lake City schools. 

Came the war, and Ah Boan’s quiet- 
ness fled. 

Day after day, and now for many weeks, 
Boan has visited the recruiting stations. 
Sergeant Busch of the Marine station, 
Lieutenant Guthrie of the navy, the 
army officials, all know him. 

But no good has come of his efforts. 
Long since he has been told that he is 
too old to get back into the service, 
strong though he is. So, tired of his 
local efforts, Boan has taken the matter 
up with the Washington officials. They 
have him under federal consideration. 

Meantime, every day, as a sign that 
he is waiting patiently for word that he 
can be of service to his adopted country, 
a flag is flying proudly above his house. 

Boan is a life member of the Masonic 
lodge, one of the few recognized Chinese 
members in the world. 

Wurtney E. Burnett. 
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Gold of Ophir roses grow 
gorgeously in Pasadena, 
California. The owner of 
this charming little home has 
counted as many as four 
hundred automobiles in one 


day stopping outside the bower 





of bloom. Would you, could 
you, pass Paradise yourself 

with such a challenge to stop, 
look, and listen for bird-songs 


in the fragrant branches? 
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ACH of the two attractive little 

bungalows here shown is especially 

designed to house two families; 

yet each, to all outward appear- 
ance, save in the matter of having two 
entrances, seems to comprise an ordinary 
single residence. A center partition 
divides each into two equal, or nearly 
equal, parts, and each of these divisions 
constitutes a home which is complete and 
independent in every particular. Thus 
the owner is enabled to occupy one half 
while he rents the other half, probably 
receiving from the latter an income 
sufficient to yield a fair rate of interest 
on the entire investment; or he may use 
both halves of each, for income purposes, 
in which case the investment would be 
especially remunerative. 

The first bungalow is divided into two 
equal halves but the center partition 
does not comprise a single straight line, 
as in the case of the second bungalow. 
One of the entrances is on the front and 
the other on the side, and for each of 
these there is a separate porch, eight by 
eighteen feet in size. Ordinary redwood 
siding is used for the exterior walls, stained 
a dark brown, and the shingled roof is 
painted a light green, while the trimming 
is done in cream. The porch masonry 
work consists of concrete blocks, of sand- 
stone appearance, and both of the porches 
are floored with cement. 




















Bungalows for Two Families 


The rooms of each half of this bunga- 
low are living-room, dining-room, kitchen, 
rear screened porch, bath-room, and one 
bed-room, besides a connecting hall. 
One of the living-rooms contains a brick 
fireplace with built-in book-cases at each 
side of it, and the other has a similar fire- 
place with book-cases at one side and a 
box-seat at the other. In both cases 
sliding doors intervene between the liv- 
ing-room and the dining-room, and the 
latter room contains a built-in buffet, as 
well as a disappearing bed and roomy 
closet space. The kitchens are equipped 
with the usual conveniences; the screened 
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porches have a storage annex; the bath- 
rooms possess a medicine case, besides 
the customary fixtures, and the bed- 
rooms are provided with a large closet. 
The woodwork of the living-rooms and 
dining-rooms is of pine, finished to 
imitate Flemish oak, and the floors of 
these rooms are of polished oak. The 
woodwork elsewhere is enameled white, 
and the floors are of pine, those of the 
kitchens and bath-rooms being covered 
with linoleum. The walls of the dining- 
rooms are finished with a_ paneled 
wainscot and plate rail, and the plas- 
tered wall surfaces of these rooms and of 








For each entrance—one in front, the other at the side—there is a separate porch, eight 


by eighteen feet in size. 


Each division constitutes a separate home 
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The Home in the West 





Duplex bungalows enable the owner of a small city lot to utilize his space with profit; 
he can live in one and rent the other 


the living-rooms. and _ bed-rooms are 
papered, while the walls of the kitchens 
and bath-rooms are finished in the same 
manner as in the first bungalow. The 
heating system consists of a floor gas- 
furnace, neither of the houses possessing 
a basement. 

The second of these bungalows, with 
both entrances on the front, is divided 
into two exactly equal parts, each half 
of which contains living-room, dining- 
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room, kitchen, rear screened porch, 
bath-room and one bed-room, besides a 
short connecting hall. The arrangement 
is most convenient, and there are also 
many excellent built-in features. The 
living-rooms, for instance, possess both a 
roomy closet and a disappearing bed, 
which enables the rooms in emergencies 
to be used for sleeping purposes. The 
dining-rooms contain a_ well-planned 
buffet, besides a brick fireplace, and into 
the buttresses intervening between the 
living-rooms and the dining-rooms are 
built convenient book-cases, with leaded- 
glass doors opening toward the living- 
room side. In the kitchens are found all 
the usual conveniences, including cup- 
boards, sink, draught cooler, water heater, 
and so forth; the bath-rooms, aside from 
the customary fixtures, contain a wall 
medicine case, and the bed-rooms have a 
large wardrobe closet. 

‘The finish of the interior is attractive, 
giving the rooms a cozy and home-like 
appearance. The pine woodwork of the 
living-rooms and dining-rooms is treated 
with wood dyes so as to possess a fumed 
oak color, and elsewhere the woodwork is 
enameled white. Hardwood floors pre- 
vail in the living-rooms and dining- 
rooms, and the pine flooring of the 
kitchens and bath-rooms is covered with 
linoleum. The walls of the front rooms 
and the bed-rooms are papered, and in 
the bath-rooms and kitchens they are 
finished, to a height of five feet, with 
smooth-surfaced hard wall plaster, which 
is enameled like the woodwork. ‘The 
interior in winter is heated from a floor 
gas-furnace. 














The exterior walls of this bungalow are 
covered with redwood siding, laid in 
alternate wide and narrow exposures, 
which is painted a dull green, and the 
trimming is done in white. The roof is 
shingled, and the porch masonry work 
consists of artificial stone, while the 
flooring of the porch and the side ter- 
races, or pergolas, is of cement. 

Both of these double bungalows are 
located in Los Angeles, California, and 
were designed and built by Rex D. 
Weston, architect, of that city. The cost 
of the first was approximately $2300 and 
of the second about $2450, including all 
equipment. 

Double bungalows of the kind here 
shown, commonly called “‘duplex’”’ houses, 
enable the owner of a small city lot to 
utilize his limited space to almost its 
maximum possibilities at a minimum out- 
lay of money, and yet his improvements 
are attractive and remunerative. It 
should also be noticed, in this connec- 
tion, that the bed-rooms in each of the 
bungalows here shown have separate en- 
trances, which arrangement enables their 
being let to roomers, in case the occupying 
family desires to economize to the extent 
of using only the front rooms. 

CuarLes Atma Byers. 
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Plan of lower dwelling, page 49 


‘ing Albert’s Home in the West 


HEN Belgium’s ruler was the Crown Prince he promised to 

visit his old friend Samuel Hill of Seattle. 

Hill had had no less than seventy adventures in house- 

building, not one of his domiciles was deemed worthy of the 
distinguished guest, so he got busy and built a $250,000 residence on 
East Highland Drive and Broadway. 


Although Mr. 


Then fate stepped in. Leopold died, Albert became a “crowned 
head,” and the etiquette of royalty prohibits informal visits to for- 


eigners having no official status. 
the war would have interfered; so Mr. Hill, who was Albert’s guest at 
the royal palace once upon a time, has to await another turn of fate 


to exchange the courtesy. 








The latch-string is out for King Albert at this 


Seattle mansion 


ven had Albert ignored this rule, 


The mansion has a commanding view of Seattle and its beautiful 
environs. It is built substantially of stone, concrete and steel and 
is furnished with appropriate elegance. Its owner went to Vladivostok 
last year to assume charge of the great Trans-Siberian line leading from 


that port to Petrograd. He is a roadbuilder, not a railroad man. 





Veal Loaf with Macaroni Fromage. Slice 
Libby’s Veal Loaf and heat. Make a circular 
border of boiled macaroni elbows on a hot platter. 
Arrange the Veal Loaf in the center, cover with a 
white sauce, and sprinkle over with grated cheese. 
No meat ever prepared is more delicious than 
Libby’s chefs make Libby’s Veal Loaf. 


Libby’s Fruit Coupe. Chill and dice Libby’s 
Hawaiian Pineapple, Libby’s Pears, Libby’s Cher- 
ries, and Libby’s California Peaches into coupe 
glasses, pour the syrup over the fruit, and garnish 
with whipped cream. A pretty touch is to color 
the cream with fruit juice or with some currant or 
in jelly melted. his* an ideal way to use any 
ruits that may be left over from desserts or salads.’ 


Asparagus Salad Espafiol. Try this new and 
delicious asparagus salad which Libby’s chefs 
have just originated. Arrange the ey stalks of 
Libby’s California Asparagus on a dish. To one- 
half cupful of Veger add half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard, half a teaspoonful of salt, half a 
cupful of olive oil, half a cupful of Libby’s Olives 
chopped, and two of Libby’s Pimientos chopped. 
Pour over the asparagus. 


N a group of lovely islands 
in the Sacramento River 
are the asparagus gardens of 
the world. True to their ideal 


of putting up kitchens where each food grows the finest, Libby 
built asparagus kitchens right on these islands. First one 
kitchen, then a second, and now a third, devoted to asparagus! 
Until this asparagus was put in packages only California 
could enjoy asparagus at its greatest perfection. Today 
Libby brings this wonderful fresh-flavored asparagus to 
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Why California Asparagus is 
rapidly replacing all other kinds 


When you see how much more tender and delicious Libby’s 
California Asparagus is than the flavorless asparagus that 
grows in less kindly climates, you will understand why itis so 
rapidly replacing all other kinds. 


Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 226 Welfare Bldg., Chicago 
Libby, MSNeill & Libby of Can., Ltd., 39 E. Front St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Chili Con Carne Bostonese. Boston brown 
bread combines deliciously with the meat, beans, 
and highly seasoned sauce in Chili Con Carne— 
the national dish in {panish speaking countries. 
Heat Libby’s Chili Con Carne. Dish on a hot 
platter, surround with triangular slices of the Bos- 
ton brown bread, and garnish with chopped parsley. 


Pineapple Dessert Eden. Bring to a boil the 
syrup from Libby’s Hawaiian Pineapple, two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Remove from the stove and add two 
tablespoonfuls of gelatine that has been 
three minutes in a half cup of cold water. When 
lukewarm pour into a serving bowl. Place a 
round of sponge cake in the center, surround 
with the luscious pineapple slices, and chill. When 
the jelly has set, garnish with whipped cream. 


you no matter where you live. 
What is more, Libby produces 
it in such quantities that now 
everyone can afford to enjoy it. 
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D°%X °T + handi- 
cap yourself 
in a business way or 
‘| socially with a painful 
| corn. There’s no need 
*% to keep your mind on 
| your corn. 
m Blue-jay —the easy way— 
brings instant relief from pain. 
And your corns are gone in 48 
hours. That is, the average 
corn. Some very stubborn 
cases require a second or ee 
third treatment. “ 
Millions upon millions of ; 
corns have been removed the 
: Blue-jay way. Millions of 
| | families keep a supply on 
a hand, and they never have 
corns. You, too, can be freed 
ia now and forever. 
ed Paring corns brings only 
€ temporary relief. And harsh 
e liquids are dangerous. Blue- 
4 jay is the scientific way. 
Be BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 












Be Sold by all Druggists 
ae Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 











Blue-jay 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns | : 
Quickly ; 





Instantly 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service for Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Pacific Bidg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Building, Seattle 


New York Boston Cincinnati! 
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At Yio The Cost 


You can actually make this great saving in target 
practice with your favorite big game rifle by using 
22, .25 or .32 pistol d c wit 


ges in 
MARBLES Auxiliary Cartridges 
instead of the regularrifieammunition. 4 


Each cartridge more tban paysforit- 4 
self by the saving on 100 rounds at 
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Marble Arms & Mig. Co. 602Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


Write for complete 
catalog of Sixty Out- 
ing Specialties for 
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The Pocketville Bride 


(Continued from page 35) 


reins at the pony’s feet, conveying to him 
the erroneous belief that he was tied. 
She opened the gate and went up the nar- 
row brick-paved path to the house. 

From the porch came the slow creak of 
a rocking-chair, which was hidden from 
the girl by the vines. At the single step 
she paused; the chair had now come into 
view. The creaking of the rockers 
ceased, while she and the occupant of the 
chair confronted one another. 

In the chair sat a lady, very fragile and 
small, an old lady, of course, for the little 
bobbing curls about her face were white. 
But her cheeks were still fair and smooth, 
and faintly, very faintly, tinged with 
pink. And the eyes which surveyed the 
girl with an intensity of childlike aston- 
ishment were blue as the delphiniums in 
the garden, and at this moment round as 
saucers. The little nose had a childish 
softness of modeling, and the small rosy 
mouth had still a trace of dimples at the 
corners. 

The old lady wore a much out-of-date 
round-waisted gown of a soft cotton stuff, 
with a cream ground covered with tiny 
sprays of pink roses. A three-cornered 
jaan? of black silk net covered her slim 
shoulders. Tiny, worn black slippers 
peeped from beneath her skirt. ou 
knew at once that she belonged in an old 
miniature, and that her curious look of 
freshness overlaid by just the faintest 
shadow of fading was due to her having 
been put ones for a long while in the 

inet among rose-leaves. 


OMEHOW the girl found it difficult to 

explain her errand. The little lady was 
so very unexpected—after Mrs. Banner! 
Also, the astonishment in the childlike 
eyes was giving place to dismay at the 
spectacle of the puttees and other man- 
nish appurtenances of the visitor’s attire. 
There was something disconcerting about 
the faint shade of austerity which crept 
into the delicate face. The girl for the 
first time felt herself convicted of a bold- 
ness bordering on depravity. 

She rallied, however. 

“T beg you pardon for coming in with- 
out an invitation. But your garden is so 
perfectly charming—I thought it just 
possible that you might be willing to 
put me up for awhile.” 

The little figure in the chair stiffened. 
The small hands folded themselves upon 
one another primly. 

“Indeed, I certainly am sorry you could 
mistake us for folks that would keep 
tavern!” Even in the sternness of rebuke 
it was the sweetest of slow drawling 
voices. 

“Oh, I never thought of a tavern!” ex- 
plained the girl hastily. “That would 
not be what I want, of course. I meant, 
if perhaps you had room—I would try 
not to be any trouble—” She felt her- 
self a bull in a china shop, who might 
have been offering to demolish this dainty 
Dresden figure. 

As the old lady was about to reply, a 
step sounded and at the door of the house 
appeared the old gentleman whom the 
girl had seen in the postoffice. He was 
wearing faded blue jeans and a patched 





check shirt, and there were traces of 
flour on his arms, as though he had at- 
tempted too hastily to wipe away the 
signs of bread-making. But his slight 
frame still held itself with soldierly erect- 
ness, and his gray beard was trimmed and 
combed to a careful point. 


IS face, as he crinkled up his dim eyes 
to look with an effort at the visitor, 
was first surprised, then recognizing. He 
advanced at once hospitably, with a bow 
which was purely ante bellum in its 
sweeping grace. 
“Cod mornin’. I take it right kind 
in you to drop in on Mis’ Jessup this way. 
Mis’ Jessup has lived very retired for 
some years; in fact I may say to you as a 
stranger that since comin’ to Pocketville 
as a bride Mis’ Jessup has lived retired. 
And I am the more obliged to you, 
ma’am, for the kind attention of this 
visit.” 

The host as he spoke brought forward 
a chair, somewhat decrepit, with a faded 
cushion covering inadequately a break 
in the seat. The girl found herself ac- 
cepting it, though with a horrible sense 
of doing so under false pretenses. The 
little miniature-lady, however, with icy 
sweetness proceeded to reveal the visitor’s 
true character. | 

“Mr. Jessup, I am right afraid you are 
complimentin’ us too much. The young 
lady just stepped in to inquire for boa’d 
on lodgin’. I was explainin’ that we 
didn’t keep tavern—” Nothing could 
excel the high-mightiness of the little 
figure in the faded dress and bobbing 
ringlets. 

“Oh, you must let me apologize, Mrs. 
Jessup!” the girl broke in. “It was an 
inexcusable thing to do, I suppose, but 
I was wishing so much I could find some 
one in Pocketville to take me in, and this 
place looked so quiet and lovely. I am 
so tired of the inn at the lake and all the 
people—I just wanted to be quiet. And 
of course I had no idea who lived here.” 

“T beg you will say nothing further,” 
said the small lady graciously. “I under- 
stand the mistake came from your bein’ 
unacquainted in Pocketville.” She in- 
clined her head with the gesture of a 
mollified queen. The girl rose to go, but 
this the hospitality of Mr. Jessup would 
not permit. Mrs. Jessup in her small 
silvery voice seconded him, but you de- 
tected a faint chill of reserve, as if, 
though consenting to lay their guest’s 
late error at the door of ignorance, she 
was still uncertain about the puttees. 

The girl, very willingly, settled back 
in her chair. She told them that her 
name was Betty Strange, and that she 
had been ill in the spring, and had been 
banished by the doctors to the mountains 
for a long stay. She was quite strong 
now, and had grown tired of the inn— 
she wanted much to be alone. Her lips 
drooped and she turned her shadowed 
young face toward the garden. 

About the inn both her hosts were 
eager. Was it much frequented by the 
first families—were there balls? Mrs. 
me could still remember such a won- 


derful ball at the White Sulphur Springs 
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heel meets 
its sole-mate 









HE safety, long wear, economy and 
comfort of Cat’s Paw Heels are now 
matched by a long-wearing Cat’s Paw 
Fibre Sole—the acme of foot comfort 
at last. 














Ask your dealer now for this combina- 
tion—for the sole that’s as good as the 


Cat’s Paw Heel. 


You know about the heel—the Foster 
Friction Plug prevents slipping — there 
are no holes to track mud and dirt. 














The Cat’s Paw Fibre Sole had to be mighty good 
to mate it. Better than leather, better than rub- 
ber for sole-wearing comfort—makes you light 


footed, frees you from foot weariness. TS P . 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY CUSHION 
105 Federal Street she Boston, Mass. HEELS and SOLES 


Originators and Patentees of the Foster For men, women and children, heels and soles 
Friction Plug which Prevents Slipping in all sizes, black, tan and white—all Dealers 
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The judicious use of 


ACME QUALITY 
PAINTS & FINISHES 


means a more attractive home, inside or out, as 
well asa more durable, protecting finish to walls, 
woodwork, floors—everything! The “Acme 
Quality Painting Guide Book” and “Home 
Decorating” give helpful suggestions as to kinds, 
colors and quantities needed for any surface or 
purpose. Both books are free on request. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G Detroit, Michigan 
Boston Pittsburgh Birmingham Lincoln Portland 
Chicago _ Cincinnati Fort Worth Salt Lake City San Francisco 
Minneapolis Toledo Dallas Spokane Los Angeles 
St. Louis Nashville Topeka 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 


For the many “‘touching-up’’ jobs about the house, keep aleways on hand at least a 
can each of Acme Quality Varnotile,a varnish for floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture; Acme Quality White Enamel for iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 








in Virginia, that she had looked on at as 
a child. Her blue eyes brightened; the 

ink in her cheeks grew deeper. All the 
Fietle curls were bobbing with the inten- 
sity of her interest. 

“Balls!” she sighed. “You would 
sca’cely believe it, my dear Miss Betty, 
but since comin’ to Pocketville I have 
never once been to a ball.” 

“Mis’ Jessup,” said Mr. Jessup with 
emotion, “came to Pocketville as a bride. 
Not only did she honor me with her hand, 
but she left her home and kin to accom- 
pany me to this remote spot. I expected 
at that time that our sojourn here would 
be brief. I had invested in property 
which I believed—which I still believe— 
of great value. I looked forward to re- 
storin’ Mis’ Jessup shortly to the position 
which her family—one of the first in her 
native state, ma’ am—had occupied before 
the late unhappy conflict. Circumstances, 
ma’am, circumstances over which I have 
had no control, have compelled our pro- 
longed residence here. I will not attempt 
to conceal from you that Pockeeviie 
society is not that to which Mis’ Jessup 
had been accustomed. Havin’ brought 
Mis’ Jessup here as a bride, it was natu- 
rally a grief to me that she could not be 
entertained in a more fittin’ manner. But 
she has endured the privations to which 
she has been exposed like a true daughter 
of the South. I have heard no word of 
complaint, ma’am, from the day of our 
arrival to the present.” 

“La, now, Miss Betty,” interposed the 
bride of forty years ago, “only hear how 
Mr. Jessup runs on! I said to Mr. Jessup 
when we came, ‘Mr. Jessup, Pocketville 
will do mighty well to spend our honey- 
moon in,’ and I tell him now that the 
reason for our still stayin’ on is that our 
honeymoon is not over. As for privations, 
I am sure we get on much better than if 
we had a houseful of triflin’ niggahs!” 
She said this gallantly, her head up. 
Certainly, whatever the trials and dis- 
appointments of Marvin Jessup’s life, 
in his home there was peace. 


> 


NCE or twice Mr. Jessup, with many 

apologies for his temporary absence, 
had vanished within the house. Then 
might be heard the click of the oven door, 
as he opened it to examine the progress of 
his batch of bread. Meanwhile the bride 
of the prolonged honeymoon entertained 
the guest with the story of the mine which 
was to have made their fortune, and about 
which the hopes of Mrs. Jessup still 
clustered, almost as rosy as when she had 
accompanied her young husband to their 
fancied El Dorado. Dense was the stu- 
pidity, dark the villainy, of the various 
persons who had inspected the mine with 
a view to its purchase and rejected it. 
To sell, at first, had not been Mr. Jessup’s 
intention. The mine was too a wwe Ae 
to part with—had not the men from 
whom he had bought it assured him on 
their word of honor as gentlemen that 
nothing but being compelled to depart 
for Peru, to superintend their vast prop- 
erties there, could have induced them to 
sell? Had they not congratulated him 
almost with tears on his extraordinary 
good fortune in arriving in California 
just in time to pick up such a bargain? 
So Marvin Jessup had begun to work his 
mine on a large and liberal scale. Then, 
as the ore had remained of persistently 
low grade and the expected “strike” did 
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Adog points by instinct. Its nose, body 
and tail come into line naturally—instantly. 

So with the hunter and his gun. 

Armed with the right gun, he ‘‘points 
it instinctively. If properly balanced, 
his gun comes up into line naturally, as 
easily as pointing a finger. 

But, if the gun is not right, if it has 
not been perfectly balanced in the shop, 
it won’t work out well in practice, just as 
a dog, if not properly bred, will not work 
out well with its master in the field. 

The Winchester Model 12 Repeater is a 
thoroughbred of shotguns. It has been 
classed by experts as ‘“‘The Perfect Re- 
peater”’. 

Its balance enables you to get onto fast 
flying birds instantly. Pointed right, it 
never fails to bring down the game. 

Fifty years of the best gun making tra- 
ditions have produced in the Winchester 
Model 12, a gunof almost human instincts. 
It is a triumph of guncraft. Nicely bal- 
anced, with its slim, graceful barrel, the 
Model 12 is a beautiful weapon, with a 
fascination about it that few sportsmen 
can resist. 


The pattern that brings down 
the game 


The remarkable game-getting pattern 
of the Model 12, shooting its own stand- 


” 












Winchester Model 12 





The gun with a 


dog’s pointing instinct 


ard ammunition, is the result of infinite 
care taken in boring the barrel. 

The right amount of choke for different 
loads has been worked out after exhaus- 
tive experiment. Result—a pattern that 
spreads out evenly—neither too scattered 
nor too bunched—and that lands with lots 
of steam behind it. 


What (F) means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed 
and Proved Winchester. This stamp 
stands for Winchester’s guarantee of 
quality, with fifty years cf the best gun 
making traditions behind it. 

Every barrel that bears the name 
“‘Winchester’’ and that is marked with 
the Winchester Viewed and Proved stamp 
has been fired many times — with excess 
loads for strength, smooth action and 
accuracy. 

At every stage of Winchester manu- 
facture, machine production is supple- 
mented by human craftsmanship. It is 
a “‘test and adjustment process.” 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of the Winchester Model 
12 has been scientifically bored to micro- 
meter measurements for the pattern it is 


meant to make. The degree of choke 
exactly offsets the tendency of the shot 
to spread. Until its pattern proves up to 
the Winchester standard, the gun cannot 
leave the factory. The Nickel Steel con- 
struction preserves the original accuracy 
forever. By the Bennet Process the barrel 
is given a finish that lasts a lifetime. 

It is this care in manufacturing that 
has produced in the Model 12 a gun of 
unsurpassed game-getting qualities and 
whose grace, balance, beauty of lines, 
and never failing performances in the 
field, have earned it the title of ‘‘thorough- 
bred of shotguns”’—the gun with a dog’s 
pointing instinct. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns, rifles and ammunition 


The new 1917 Winchester catalog is 
an encyclopedia on shotguns, rifles, and 
ammunition. Every hunter should 
have one. It gives detailed specifications 
of the Model 12 and describes at length 
the principles on which every one of the 
world famous Winchester shotguns and 
rifles is built. Write today. We will 
mail you a copy free, postpaid. 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


Dept. 127 New Haven, Conn. 
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MODEL 97. Take-down Repeating Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% lbs.;in 16 gauge, weight 
about 742 lbs. The favorite with shooters who prefer a slide forearm repeating gun with a hammer. 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 
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This New Range 


Is A Wonder 
For Cooking 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do ny kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or w 

when the kitchen needs heating. 
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There is absolutely no danger in 
this combination, as the gas section 
is as entirely separate from the coal 
section as if placed in another part 
of the kitchen. 

Note the two gas ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 


Glenwood 


The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the 
other for pastry—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 129 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
anc Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 





























Can New Thought 


Help You? 
DO YOU KNOW that the 


wrong kind 
of suggestion—ofttimes uncon- 
sciously given—brings failure? 
DO YOU KNOW that many 
diseases gre 
the result of bad habits of 
thought? 
DO YOU KNOW that family 
strife and 
discord may often be done away 
with by an analysis of self and 
a changed viewpoint? 
F YOU are not developing as you 
should, are unhappy, discouraged 
or ailing, a owe it to yourself to 
investigate New Thought. It has 
ELIZABETH TOWNE given a right mental attitude 
Editor of Nautilus toward life and consequent success 
to thousands, and should benefit you. 


“The Gist of New Thought” in eight chapters explains New 
Thought. It’s a clear and interesting handbook, easily understood 
and applied. Complete in itself and different. 

you can get the above booklet and 3 mos.’ trial 
FOR 10 CENTS ion to NAUTILUS, magazine of New 
Thought. Elizabeth Towne aud William E. Towne, editors. Edwin 
Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison Swett Marden, Edward B. 
Warman, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, 
contributors. Send now and we'll include ‘‘How to Get What 
You Want."’ 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO. Dept. B-58, Holyoke, Mass. 





not materialize, he had been forced to 
shorten his pay-roll. Still his expenses 
devoured his receipts and asked hungrily 
for more. Mr. Times began to talk 
about enlisting outside capital. But 
Pocketville was already regarded as 
played out. The men who had unloaded 
on Mr. Jessup had chosen the psycho- 
logical moment to leave for Peru. The 
day came when the Jessup mine was 
frankly on the market, where it had 
been ever since. In the meantime, Mr. 
Jessup personally, by the humble means 
of a pan and rocker, extracted from his 
mine, laboriously, enough “‘color” to keep 
the wolf from the door of the little house 
in the hollow. 


if igee. last dreary chapter of the story, 
however, the old lady did not retail to 
her guest. Perhaps she herself hardly un- 
derstood it. The mine was on the market. 


‘Some day a purchaser wise and fortunate 


enough to realize its worth would appear. 
Then the Pocketville honeymoon would 
be at an end, and the pair of white-haired 
lovers would set forth on their long-de- 
layed travels. They would go first to 
San Francisco, as the nearest metropolis, 
for new clothes for Mrs. Jessup. The 
eyes of both shone at this, and the wife 
put up a delicate hand to clasp that of 
her husband, who was standing by her 
chair. 

“T shall have a white embroidered 
muslin—are they still the mode, my dear?” 
she inquired of Betty Strange. In the 
excitement of the conversation she had 
forgotten the dubious costume of her 
guest. 

“T want for Mis’ Jessup to have a China 
crepe shawl. My mother had one—she 
wore it to the Governor’s ball—” 

“La, Mr. Jessup, who is to invite me to 
a ball?’ Yet you knew that while she 
pretended incredulity she was certain that 
a great many people would. 

“Tt is not only at balls that beauty 
should be adorned, Mary Sue. It is at 
home that a lady shines most truly, and 
where I shall wish to see you in the finest 
that the world’s marts afford.” 

The stateliness of his air was a little 
ridiculous, but to the girl infinitely touch- 
ing. Here in the decayed mining town, 
once the scene of gambling and bloodshed 
and fierce sordid strivings, the antique 
courtesy of the pair seemed to bloom as 
fragrantly as the flowers in their garden. 
Never a letting down from these elab- 
orate manners, the girl was persuaded, had 
the little house seen. Thus the twain 
still beheld each other through a glamour, 
which had kept bright and fresh not only 
their love, but their illusions, and even 
in a strange way their youth. 

When Betty Strange chanced to remark 
that she had never seen the inside of a 
mine, Mr. Jessup’s face lighted. It was 
plain that dearly as the mine had cost 
him, it had not yet cost him his faith in 
it. Still, he was convinced, it held the 
golden key which was to unlock for them 
the doors of fortune. He at once eagerly 
offered to conduct his guest through the 
workings. 

First, however, the bread had to be 
taken out of the oven. Mary Sue did not 
concern herself with this; it was plainly 
Mr. Jessup’s business. He brought a 


large warm slice, spread with honey, for 
the visitor’s refreshment, and a glass of 


Then, 


icy milk from the springhouse. 


his hospitable instincts satisfied, he in- 
vited Betty to accompany him to the 
mine. Mary Sue remained on the ve- 
randa netting a silk purse. She had 
netted a great many, she said, as well as 
scarfs and similar things, as gifts for her 
kin when she should return to her old 
home. All of her own generation were 
gone; but there were nieces and grand- 
nieces whom she had never seen, and for 
them she was making her gifts. As Betty 
Strange followed the old man from the 
veranda, the soft creaking of the rockers 
began again, and mingled with a low thin 
humming of “My Old Kentucky Home.” 

Betty and Mr. Jessup went through the 
bare little house, through the immaculate 
kitchen, which the loaves of fresh bread 
filled with their fragrance, into a back- 
yard green with tall grass and shaded by 
apple trees. There was a mossy stone 
springhouse and a little rose-covered 
arbor. A wash-tub was turned upside 
down, and a few clothes hung on a line. 
The girl guessed that it was not the little 
miniature-lady who had put them there. 

Beyond the apple trees you found your- 
self quite suddenly at the edge of a cres- 
cent-shaped depression, a place of raw 
scarred earth, rotting stumps, and a great 
heap of sun-baked tailings from the mine. 
It was these tailings which the old man 
was patiently working over, gleaning now 
and then a few grains of gold. Betty 
followed her guide down a steep path from 
the cool green garden into this desert of 
glaring light and breathless unstirred 
heat. Then the girl found herself look- 
ing into the black mouth of a tunnel. 

Mr. Jessup lighted the candle in his 
lantern and clamped down the chimney. 
Then he entered the tunnel. Betty fol- 
lowed a little reluctantly, along a suc- 
cession of unsteady planks which were 
raised an inch or two above the surface 
of the dark, stagnant-looking water which 
covered the floor. Into this pool moisture 
from the roof dripped with a dull recurring 
note. The dank unsunned air stole like a 
miasma into throat and lungs. 


| pall followed gingerly after the lan- 
tern, whose swaying light seemed to 
stir into activity a troop of grotesque 
shadow-shapes. Mr. Jessup was talking 
eagerly of drifts and leads and ores, but the 
girl’s interest in gold-mining was dwind- 
ling fast. She wondered whether snakes, 
for instance, would not find this murky 
tunnel an ideal retreat. 

Suddenly there was a rustle and flutter 
in the darkness, and something hurtled 
by so close that the breeze of its passage 
stirred the girl’s hair. It was an owl, 
disturbed in its diurnal slumbers. Betty 
shrieked, and flung herself to one side. At 
once the plank turned over, and she was 
floundering in six inches of turbid water. 

Mr. Jessup hurried to her assistance. 
She clung to him as he drew her back 
upon the planks. 

“My ankle—I’ve wrenched it, I’m 
afraid.” 

With the old man’s help she crawled 
painfully back to the house. In little 
sitting-room she stripped off the puttee, 
while Mr. Jessup hurried for hot water and 
Mrs. Jessup hovered about with cooing 
sounds ‘of sympathy. Already the foot 
was dark and swollen. The girl had to 
bite her lips to keep back the cry of pain. 

Thus began Betty’s stay at the Jessup’s 
house. Not for an instant would her 
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Now its the Time to Use 


CONCRETE 


War Bulletin No. 2, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, says: 


‘Iron and steel should be used only when the requirement is unavoidable. 
Every effort should be made to use wood and concrete in place of steel 
whenever this can be done, and construction and development work requir- 
ing steel should be postponed wherever possible . . . . cement may 
be had in quantity for concrete work.”’ 


Says Cass Gilbert, the New York architect: 


‘‘There are hundreds of buildings erected in this country every year which 
could be just as well erected without steel, and in hundreds of others the 
amount of steel could be greatly reduced. An enormous tonnage could 
be saved if reinforced concrete, masonry or other material were used. 
Practically all buildings of moderate height can be erected without the 
use of large quantities of structural steel. Reinforced concrete or old- 
fashioned masonry can take its place.” 


Under present conditions concrete is particularly desir- 
able. All the materials—portland cement, sand, pebbles 
or crushed stone—are staple products, most of them 
obtainable near by. Concrete is made with ordinary 
labor under skilled supervision. Concrete contractors 
have developed rapid and efficient methods of construc- 
tion. There are many engineers, architects and contract- 
ors who specialize in concrete construction. If neces- 
sary we can help you get in touch with them. 


CONSIDER THE ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE— 


Fireproof Verminproof Rigid 
Watertight Santtary Rapidly Built 
Durable Weatherproof No Repairs—No Painting 


Concrete is used today more generally than ever before. The smallest job on the 
farm and the largest engineering works are built of concrete. Use concrete to build 
that factory, foundry, shop, warehouse, bridge, tank or reservoir for storing liquids, 
coal pocket, ore bin, grain elevator, garage—any building you are planning. 


Let us send you an interesting pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Why Build Fireproof?’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at . 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 


CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
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At Training Camps 


Muscles and ligaments that in civil 
life are little used are called into 
active service. The result is sore- 
ness and lameness. Prepare your 
muscles for the extra effort by a 
rub-down with Absorbine, Jr.,—this 


prevents the usual discomforts and 
you will be “fit” the next day. 


Absorbine 








Stimulates and invigorates jaded muscles— 
heals and soothes. For muscles that have 
been strained or wrenched it gives prompt 
relief. After a long hike rest your tired, 
aching feet with a light application of this 
effective liniment. Absorbine, Jr., is also 
valuable for cuts and bruises as it is a positive 
germicide and prevents infection. 


Absorbine, Jr., is clean, fragrant and safe to 
use—purely herbal. It is highly concentrated 
so that only a few drops are requi 

at an application. For a rub-down 
a solution consisting of one ounce 
Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water or 
witch hazel is sufficiently strong. 
Get a bottle of Absorbine, Jr., today 
and keep it handy—it is health insur- 
ance of a high type. 


$1.00 a bottle at druggists or 
mailed anywhere postpaid. 


A liberal Trial Bottle si" be 


sent your 
address on receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. 
243 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 
























































Become a 
Game Farmer 


Write for these 
two books which 
tell all about this 
interesting and profitable 
work. ‘‘Game Farming 
for Profit and Pleasure’’ is 
sent free on request. It 
treats of the subject as a 
whole; describes the many 
game birds, tells of their 
food and habits, etc. 
‘‘American Pheasant 
Breeding and Shooting”’ is 
sent on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. It is a complete 

manualonthe subject. 

HERCULES POWDER, CO, 


692 Market Street 
California 





San Francisco 












hosts consider her suggestion that a con- 
veyance should be sent for from the inn 
to take her back. As a guest, if not as a 
lodger, they made her understand, she 
was heartily welcome. A little, long 
unused chamber, which seemed impreg- 
nated in every corner and curtainfold with 
the scent of dried rose-leaves, was made 
ready for her. She was tucked between 
fine old linen sheets, yellow and fra- 
grant from long laying away in lavender. 
Then Mary Sue, who had developed all 
at once a light bird-like activity, took her 
post beside her to renew the hot com- 
presses on the injured ankle, while Mr. 
Jessup set out for the store, whence he 
could telephone the necessary explana- 
tions to the inn. 

The wrench was after all not serious, 
and by next day the pain and swelling 
had so abated that Betty might well have 
gone home had she wished. But she did 
not wish. She wanted to stay there in the 
quiet house among the rose and lavender 
scents and be petted by the small fine 
hands of Mary Sue. She wanted to take 
her simple meals from certain bits of rare 
old china, the remains of Mary Sue’s 
grandmother’s “set.” She wanted to 
watch with an unspeakably tender and 
sad delight the course of the still un- 
finished Pocketville honeymoon. In the 
intervals of his work about the house and 
garden the old man would appear on the 
porch where his wife and their guest sat, 
their rocking-chairs creaking a duet. 
Then the two pairs of old eyes would 
brighten, and the worn hands would meet 
in a half surreptitious clasp. Betty under- 
stood that her presence lent a certain zest 
to this artless ange bate as though she 
were a duenna who had to be outwitted. 


OMETIMES Mr. Jessup would bring 

them a basin of peas to be shelled, or 
some strawberries for hulling. Then Mary 
Sue was filled with happy self-importance. 
You saw that she considered herself of 
invaluable assistance to her husband, 
whose patient feet pottered back and 
forth all day with little rest. Was it 
possible, Betty thought with a pang, that 
the delicate little lady with the bobbing 
silvery curls was after all a mere lovely 
parasite, that the heart of her was a 
canker of selfish indolence? But she 
learned better once when Mary Sue 
jumped up in a great hurry to see to an 
over-boiling kettle while Mr. Jessup was 
busy in the yard. She returned after 
this little flurry of haste and exertion with 
her shell-pink cheeks gone quite white. 
Unconsciously her hand went to her 
heart in a gesture of pain. Betty knew 
then that but for the old man’s fostering 
care and the role he had taught Mary Sue 
to play the honeymoon must have ended, 
mournfully, before this. 

But so had love instructed the simple 
soul of Marvin Jessup that he had shown 
a guile beyond the reach of art. Grad- 
ually, as their poverty increased and 
Mary Sue’s fragility along with it, he had 
shifted to his own shoulders the whole 
burden, yet cunningly contrived to make 
her fancy that she shared it. She said 
once, tragically, over a sock she was 
mending with careful delicate stitches, 
“Miss Betty, if the Lord calls me first, 
who is to take care of Mr. Jessup? Men 
are such helpless creatures, my dear!” 

Mary Sue, to whom love had been all 
of life, was bubbling with romantic inter- 





est in the suitors with whom her imagina- 
tion had endowed Betty Strange. She 


played around the topic, making little 
darts at it, like a kitten at a spool. The 
intensity of the girl’s reticence only 
piqued her further. 

‘My dear, don’t tell me that, charmin’ 
as you are, there isn’t somebody!” 

hey were sitting together on the 
versaduitiin gallery, as the Jessups 
called it—Betty arrayed in more feminine 
wise than on her arrival, in clothes which 
had been sent her from the inn. They 
were dainty, fluffy clothes, and delighted 
the heart of Mary Sue. On the injured 
foot was a gaily-worked slipper of Mr. 
Jessup’s, one ‘e gp pair which had been 
put away preciously because Mary Sue’s 
hands had embroidered them. 

“T just know he’s right handsome, 
honey!” pursued the gentle inquisitor. 

And then Betty dropped on her knees 
beside the rocking-chair and hid her face 
in Mary Sue’s lap. Tears, which had 
been for many days now shut within the 
girl’s heart, fell in a storm. 

“There was somebody,” came from 
her brokenly, “but—but we’ve quarreled 
—I was hateful—and now it’s all over 
forever!” 

Betty still sat huddled on the floor, 
with Mary Sue’s hand softly smoothing 
her hair, when there was the sound of an 
opening gate, and of a man’s swift stride 
on the brick walk. The girl raised her 
head, then with a smothered cry sprang 
up and without regard to the injured foot 
darted into the house. Mary Sue re- 
mained bewilderedly confronting a 
bronzed young man. 

“Good morning,” he said, taking off 
his hat. “I wanted to inquire—I’ve just 
heard—I came to see—” 

Mary Sue affected a cold formality 
which could not hide the deepening 
dimples at the corners of her mouth. 

“T infer, sir, that you desire to ask after 
Miss Betty Strange. I am mighty sorry 
to say that I cannot give you a good re- 
port; she has just had a relapse, and I am 
afraid her condition is right serious. But 
to satisfy yourself, sir, I would recom- 
mend you just to step inside the house 
and inquire of her personally.” 

He did not need a second prompting. 


AVIN Carew, Jr., did penance for 
uarreling with Betty and also for 
Moca father’s son by undertaking tosell 
the mine. He did this with such good- 
will that Marvin Jessup speedily forgave 
him his paternity. As the young man, 
after a careful survey of the property, 
blithely explained to its owner: 

“T don’t like to tell Dad he’s a back 
number, but I expect I’ll have to. You 
see, they have got this matter of handling 
low-grade ores down to a fine point, and 
stuff they wouldn’t touch ten years ago 
is being worked at a profit now. I can’t 
promise you a fancy price, of course— 
it isn’t a fancy proposition. But I be- 
lieve I know the men who will take it off 
your hands, and I will see that you get a 
square deal.” 

It was Christmas, however, before the 
transaction was finally put through. 
And with the first warmth of spring Betty 
and young Gavin Carew rode over from 
ecw: Betty, too, was coming to 

ocketville as a bride. 

They rode down the lane into the 
hollow very quietly, Betty with wet eyes. 
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They left their ponies at the white gate 
and went up the brick walk. Marvin 
joome came from the house to meet them. 

e looked bent and old, and shabbier 
than ever in the days of his poverty. 
Betty put her arms about his neck and 
frankly wept. 

After awhile he said to them, “Will you 
come with me—down yonder? There’s 
something I want for you to see.” 

They went with him a little way along 
the lane, and turned in at the gate of the 
enclosure where under the tall grass and 
the shade of a few scattered trees the dead 
of Pocketville slept. It was for the most 
part a beautifully wild, neglected spot. 
Most of the graves were old, and many 
were marked only by a wooden slab, now 
deeply sunken and bleached to an ash- 
white. There were a few headstones 
half hidden in the grass. Such had been 
the Pocketville God’s acre when Betty 
Carew last saw it. 

But now from the midst of these hum- 
ble mementoes rose a dazzling shaft of 


purest marble. The pedestal at its base | 


supported also two figures, an upward 
pointing Faith raising a bowed and 
stricken Grief. The cornice was upheld 
by grave angelic figures in high relief. On 
three faces of the pedestal were carved 
the symbols of the cross and crown. On 
the fourth, before which Marvin Jessup 
and the bridal pair now silently stood, 
Was an inscription: 


SACRED TO THE MEMoRY OF 
Mary Susan 
DEARLY BELOVED WIFE OF 
Marvin JEssuP 
SHE FORSOOK HER KINDRED TO FOLLOW 
HER HUSBAND TO THIS 
DISTANT REGION AS A BRIDE 
AND REMAINED HIS TRUE AND LOVING 
HELPMATE UNTIL DEATH 
SHE SLEEPS BESIDE HER ONLY CHILD 
WHO CLOSED HIS EYES ON THE SAME 
DAY THAT HE SAW THE LIGHT 











“There’s just a little room left below | 


for my name,” said Mr. Jessup apolo- 
getically. “It’s Mary Sue's monument, 
of course, but I knew she would like 
to have my name on it too.” 

“But—but—” stammered Betty Carew. 
She looked at Mr. Jessup’s worn coat, not 
even mended, now, and then at the splen- 
did shaft of marble gleaming in the sun. 

“Yes’m,” replied Mr. Jessup to her 
unspoken thought, “I put the money 
from the mine into it. She died on 
Christmas night, you know, just after 
we knew that the mine was sold. So 
there wasn’t any other way that she 
could get the good of the money that I 
had wanted for her so long.” 

“Tt is very beautiful,” said Betty fer- 
vently, and something like a faint gleam of 
happiness showed for a moment through 
the weariness of the old man’s face. 

He urged them only faintly to return 
with him to the house. It was at Mary 
Sue’s resting-place that he now found 
himself at home, in anticipation of the 
long night when he should once more 
sleep at her side. It was there that they 
parted from him, and went their way 
back to the world of the living that called 
to their youth. At the gate of the little 
graveyard Betty turned once more for a 
backward look. The old man was sitting 
on the marble step with his head resting 
against the monument. He had fallen 
asleep tranquilly in the sun. 








How Will You Solve 
This All-Important Problem? 


How to have your home “‘warm as The Dunham System automatically 
toast” during the coldest blasts of regulates the dampers. At bedtime a 
winter is indeed a problem. And,at Dunhamized heating system auto- 
the soaring price of coal, it is avery matically cools down; at getting-up 
important one. time it automatically raises the tem- 

How you solve the problem depends perature tonormal. No going to the 
upon how well acquainted you become _cellar—merely set the Dunham Ther- 
with the Dunham mostat as you 


Vapor Heating UNHGA would an alarm 


wi hep clock. 
VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM System main- 





The Dunham The Dunham 
System makes 

tains the temper- 
ature of the home 


every ounce of 
automatically at either one 


coal count. It 

prevents overheating as well 
of two predetermined levels 
—with the minimum of at- 


as underheating. It quickly 
and silently delivers the heat- 
giving vapor to all the radi- tention—for it operates the 
ators—and it gets every bit boiler throughout the da 
of heat out of the ig ‘The DUNHAM and night, clininesing ] 

Silent heating means more Radiator Trap care except putting in the coal 
than mere comfort—it means _ The Dunham Radiator and taking out the ashes. 

: Trap is the guardian of the 

economy. Knocking and coal bin. It is one of the Free Booklet. Home 
pounding in radiators, hiss- feog wey Dg Dan- builders, tenants, real estate 
ing air-valves and spurting known the world over to men, contractors and others 


water mean wasted heat- heating engineers as the should read our latest book 





units. The Dunham Radiator vacuum steam heating. —‘‘Dunham Heating for the 
Leading architects every- ” . 8 
Trap prevents these wastes. ‘where use it. Home.’’ It is free. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICE: San Francisco 
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SLIPPING _@ 


The heel that provides protection, comfort and long wear, 
but has no holes to track mud and dirt—Ask for the heel 
with the Red Plug. 

Obtainable in all sizes—black, white 

ortan. 50c. attached—all Dealers. 


2 Packs Pl M Ca Tally-ho quality, sent for 30c (elsewhere 50c) 
aying Spring Step, 105 Federal Street, Boston 
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IT BEATS THE DUTCH! 


(Continued from page 43) 














Pretty? Yes. 


But for length of stem and 
uniform height compare these Hollanders 
with their American rivals below 


obtain the necessary fuel to heat their 
greenhouses. Of the foreign and domes- 
tic situation Mr. Ward says: 

“Under ordinary conditions exports of 
bulbs from Holland should have risen 
from 24,000,000 kilos in 1913 to ap- 
atagoggen | 30,000,000 kilos in 1916, 
ut it would not be at all surprising if 
exports fell as low as 12,000,000 or 
15,000,000 kilos in 1918 and possibly 
still lower in 1919. Germany and 
Austria have now prohibited all importa- 
tion of bulbs into those countries and 
this alone will reduce the total normal 
export by 25 to 30 per cent. Great 
Britain and Ireland are also on the pro- 
hibition list. The present year’s Holland 
crop is very short, owing to unprece- 
dented drouth. 

“Holland growers are already moving 
to America. One of the foremost firms 
there, De Graaff Brothers of Leiden, 
have purchased a large block of Cottage 
Gardens Nursery stock. Climate and soil 
here are ideal for bulb growth. Hum- 
boldt will yet be the bulb center of the 
world, tradition and Holland to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I may not 
live to see that day, but I shall give the 





rest of my life toward bringing it to pass. 
I shall plant bulbs until they have a 
prin wy that nothing can shake 
off, unless it be exorbitant railroad 
rates. Not only can we of the Pacific 
Coast grow a finer class of bulbs than 
Holland at her best for both forcing 
and planting purposes; the cost of fer- 
tilizers, leaf mold and _ packing-boxes 
will always be far less. Labor, of course, 

















Planted at the same time as the Europeans. 
California bulbs of all kinds also show 
far greater increase of bulblets 


will remain higher on account of the differ- 
ence in density of population. I have just 
invested $50,000 in a herd of pure-bred 
persey cattle for a dairy farm adjunct to 

ulb-farming, insuring a permanent sup- ‘‘ 
ply of fertilizer. 

“Underground growth in this marvelofa 
county is phenomenal, whether it be bulbs 
or beets, parsnips or peonies, irises or 
omions. ‘The earth-crust is very thin, 
the whole county a natural hot-bed, due 
to abundant, gentle, underground radia- 


tion, the latter thawing out frost even 
though the sun does not shine for days 
during the winter. There are 200,000 
acres in Humboldt and Del Norte peculi- 
arly suited to all sorts of bulbs and many 
varieties of lilies such as the Japanese 
Speciosum and the Longiflorums. Hum- 
boldt has at least 40,000 acres of good 
hyacinth soil. In area this county is larger 
than the Netherlands by 859 square miles. 

“When I dug up my first tulips I was 
dumbfounded to find three to seven new 
bulbs for every one planted, many of 
them larger than the original, while the 
hyacinths had an average increase of 
five. To one who has planted bulbs in 
the east for a season’s bloom and disap- 

earance, this was a revelation. Last 

se at an altitude of 1800 feet, I found 
a Narcissus Alba Plena Odorata with 
three-inch blooms on erect stems three 
feet long. 

“My experience has been that the 
Pacific Coast bulb ripens fully a month 
ahead of the Holland bulb. Comparative 
tests in forcing Holland and America- 
grown stock, made repeatedly each season, 
prove the superiority of the latter. There 
is also a far greater increase of bulblets. 

“There is not the slightest reason why 
the United States should not grow every- 
thing needed in florist and nursery lines, 
and the risk would then be eliminated 
of importing into this country diseases 
and insect pests. 

“What the nursery and bulb-growing 
business of the Pacific Coast needs is the 
$1.00 per hundred rate to points east of 
the Rockies. This is known as the post- 
age stamp rate. Until a rate has been 
granted nits will enable California stock 
to compete with stock grown across the 
Atlantic and upon the Japanese islands 
the development of these industries will 
be retarded. There is absolutely no 
reason why they should not be developed 
by the sainiel cllmaaeies by the same 
methods used in shipments of fresh 
fruits and vegetables.” 


ARD?” said a townsman in answer 

to a visitor’s inquiry when C. W. 
was beginning to tear up turf by the 
mile, build those cute little slat-houses 
three acres wide and swing thousands of 
feet of overhead irrigating system into 
position. “Ward’s all right. Good thing 
for Humboldt that he’s nutty on bulbs.” 
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I know a lovely little lane whose ways are wild and free; 

It picked a path across my fields without a word to me, 
And all along its tousled edge, bound by no patterned lines, 
Grow cedar trees and elder-blooms and honeysuckle vines. 


It scampers on through martial ranks of tall stiff-standing 
corn 
Whose prim stalks hold themselves aloof and look with lofty 


Upon this pagan little path; they whisper in the breeze 
And criticize its wilful ways, its tangled vines and trees. 


This lane reminds me of a boy who, just escaped from school, 
Goes singing through the meadow to some gleaming forest pool; 
The tattered knees and elbows of its rusty vine-clad fence 
Are like the care-free urchin’s in his ragged innocence. 


I Know a Little Lane 


By Lucille Sledge Campbell 


And when I look into 


I’m glad I own my fertile land—dear God, what weary toil 
as spent upon that barren earth to make it yielding soil! 

And may I be forgiven if I feel a modest pride 

Because I’ve done this work alone, and that I’m satisfied. 


How can a man still be a man if he must fawn and smirk, 
Forever losing self-respect to gain his share of work? 

I pay my toll in honest toil that lasts from sun to sun. 

At early dawn my work begins, at dusk my task is done. 


A sense of peace steals over me that is akin to God; 
Freedom and Peace, those priceless gifts He has bestowed on 


me: 
My field of mellow grain is Peace, the lane is Liberty. 


the sky, standing on my own sod, 
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The Scarlet 


Kimono 


(Continued from page 41) 


Whatever he did but fanned the flames 
of his mother’s hatred. She flounced 
down to the hotel office and made her 
complaint, and while she retired in the 
face of the smiling interpretation the clerk 
evidently placed upon st attack, she by 
no means gave up. Altogether she 
was in an uncomfortable position; the 
more reason for seeing to it that her 
position was justified. 

Rachael watched what was going on 
about her with cool and determined in- 
terest. Although she was busy with her 
chosen work most of the day, she encour- 
aged the chambermaid to chat as she 
made the bed, knowing that there was 
no source of information better than that 
of “the help.” 


“T’m almost never out of my room, as | 


you can see,” she said on one occasion. 
“T go to bed by nine o’clock. Writing’s 
hard work, and makes a body awfully 
sleepy.” 











SHE displayed a pile of manuscript as | 


she spoke, and she permitted envelopes 
from her publishing house to lie about 


carelessly; she was pitting herself not | 


only against the woman of wealth and 
position, but against all the women of 
the place. For Rachael saw that Mrs. 
Dohrman had willing witnesses as she 


cornered the idle boarders who had noth- | 
ing better to do than to tear a reputation | 


to pieces during the long summer days. 

The little deaf woman was a consistent 
friend.. She engaged Rachael in conver- 
sation at the table; was cordial and sat 
with her for a moment on the ramada at 
such times as Rachael took time to let 
the keys of her machine cool, and by 
degrees offered a genuine and sympa- 
thetic companionship. She was evidently 
disappointed at seeing so little of the girl. 

Rachael was grateful for the support, 
and would have given more time to the 
“shut-in” but that she was finishing off 
her story. It occurred to her at last to 
tell her new-found friend about her work; 
that it would be an asset to do so. Ra- 
chael had discovered that the little wo- 
man was a kingbird on the trail of Mrs. 
Dohrman, and that the difficulties were 
almost more than that good lady could 
overcome. An ear trumpet became a 
screaming siren when the whispers of 
scandal were invoked; the little woman 
had a most troublesome way of insisting 
upon having things explained. 

Rachael saw the value of her new 
friend; and just as she had puzzled out 
the best course to pursue and had brought 
herself to the place where she was ready 
to talk to the trumpet about her work, 
she found herself alone at the dining 
room table. 

“Where is Mrs. Foster?” she asked the 
girl who brought her dessert, having com- 
forted her heart by assuring herself that 
her ally was not at any other table. 

“She left on th’ early bus. Somebody 
said she was called home by sickness— 
there was a telegram. She was a good 
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ROOMS and beating are 
out of date in modern 


homes—women have 
learned better ways of cleaning. 


Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper and 
Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper over- 
lap somewhat in their functions, 
yet each can do things the other 
cannot. Their joint use keeps 
every room in the house clean 
all the time in the vasy, sanitary 
way. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


both sell at moderate prices. Their 
purchase is an economy. Bissell’s 
“‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Carpet Sweepers 
are $3.25 to $6.25; the Vacuum Sweeper 
$6.00 and $12.50—depending upon style 
and locality. Sold by dealersevery where. 
Booklet on request. 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
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Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Made in Canada, too. (82) 
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friend of yours,” the girl added mean- 
ingly. 

So the dining room girls had begun to 
discuss the matter! Rachael retired to 
her room and shed bitter tears. She did 
not go down to dinner; and the girl who 
attended to the rooms on that floor re- 
ported at the desk that there were sounds 
of woe in number seven. 

But Rachael had learned one lesson by 
the experience: a friend was an asset. 
With the little woman to welcome her to 
a seat on the piazza, it had been possible 
to get the needed out-of-doors element of 
life. The very day of her going Rachael 
discovered the perils of being without 
that friendly refuge. The driver of the 
baggage truck accosted her with an in- 
sinuating smile as she was making the 
rounds of the plaza. He held out an um- 
brella, stating that he thought it was hers; 
that it had been left in the truck the night 
that she had come; and he had forgotten 
to fetch it to her. 

Rachael knew that it was a lie; and be- 
sides, his eye told another story as he 
leered at her familiarly. He endeavored 
to assume confidential relations in dis- 
cussing it. Aware that every eye would 
be upon her if she permitted conversation 
under such self-evident circumstances, 
almost bursting with anger at the un- 
warranted assumption, determined to rid 
herself at one blow of his hated presence, 
she replied shortly: 

“T brought no umbrella, thank you,” 
and turned sharply away, running head- 
long up the stairs to gain the privacy and 
protection of her own room where she 
could turn the key. 

“T want a friend! I want a friend!” she 
repeated over and over; and friendship 
took on new values to her lonely heart. 


EVERTHELESS, Rachael Masters 

was receiving an education at that 
summer hotel. She learned to defy the 
demons of social estimates; she learned to 
control her expression; she learned to wait 
in silence and watch the enemy spinning a 
web—without herself falling into it. She 
carried herself with the dignity of a lady, 
though everyone was against her. She 
learned to forget small matters when she 
had work to do. 

Never was a girl better behaved. She 
remained downstairs very little, and that 
after meals, and when the guests were 
congregated so that all might see how she 
carried herself. She never loitered about 
the office, but went straight to the point 
where she had decided to rock and read; 
and she made it a point to fetch her note- 
book as well as a text-book, so that all 
might see that she was occupied with 
serious business, she did not take walks 
and never wandered in the shrubbery, 
but chose always an exposed position. 

The few gentlemen of Manzanillo were 
confused about Rachael, wondering about 
her, and a bit uncertain. The women 
were not confused; they saw the bleached 
hair, the rouge, the effects of past expe- 
rience—and that the truck driver would 
have liked to have a confidential word. 
The men for the most part desired an 
acquaintance, but a girl who sat in the 
open and courted a glance from no one 
was a puzzle. After vainly trying to ob- 
tain that glance they remained sulkily 
indifferent. 

Not so the women; they devoured her 
with their eyes when at a distance. If by 


chance they were thrown into close con- 
nection with her, they did not know that 
she existed. 

Mrs. Dohrman circulated _ busily, 
assembled the boarders by twos and 
threes—now that the ear trumpet did 
not herald her remarks from the house- 
tops—and kept the interest at the highest 
pitch. 


N the meantime, Rachael was improving 
in looks as well as in poise. Every day 
she took the baths; every day she brushed 
the offending hair till it was as glossy ‘as a 
mirror. She began to cut the ends which 
were split with the acids used to keep the 
hair white; and every night she rubbed 
it with a towel till she was so tired that 
she could rub no more. A woman osteo- 
pathic healer came to the hotel, and Ra- 
chael was her first patient, complaining 
that her digestion was not as good as she 
wished. Almost at once she began to 
row plump and rosy. The lady doctor 
asi interested in her, and would not 
take the side of the women against Ra- 
chael. In her office much of the time, the 
doctor did not see what happened to 
Rachael; but she did hear discussions 
that angered her. She was filled with 
indignation at the means used to ensnare 
the feet of a girl who was busy with esti- 
mable occupation. To her came Mrs. 
Dohrman, who, in passing, had seen her 
exchange pleasantries with Rachael on 
the piazza. 

But Mrs. Dohrman had reckoned with- 
out her host when she set out to turn 
this new source of support from her vic- 
tim; in fact she was 1n a worse state at 
the close of the interview than when she 
had attacked the ear trumpet. The 
friends who gathered about them to listen 
heard rather an interesting account of 
“Jimmie” and the success of the writing. 
Mrs. Dohrman closed the interview by 
commanding the dancing element to 
“shake a foot,” ramming a nickel into 
the slot of the machine-piano against 
which the lady doctor was leaning, and 
making noise enough to drown her voice. 
The school of scandal develops the re- 
sourcefulness of its pupils, and Mrs. 
Dohrman was a student of long standing. 

But the women at Manzanillo could not 
be persuaded to openly espouse a girl 
with bleached hair agaist whom there 
were whispers, even though she aroused 
their curiosity. hey were wives, or 
mothers, or sweethearts; and their in- 
stincts were against all such “creatures.” 
Self-protection is the first law of life; and 
when the good-natured doctor pointed 
out that they protected themselves 
against but one-half of the danger, they 
shrugged their shoulders in apathetic 
denial of interest in the rest of the matter, 
no doubt arguing that halfway protection 
is better than none at all. 

Rachael studied the crowd individually 
and collectively. She could see no face 
in which she dared to put her trust. 
More than that, she caught a word be- 
tween Mrs. Dohrman and a friend which 
indicated that the proprietor of the hotel 
was to be approached; and the whispered 
comments turned her blood to ice, for she 
had come to understand that she was 
the object of most of the cogitations of 
that worthy’s burning mind. Rachael 
saw more plainly each day the hurt ad- 
ministered to her cause by the recall of 
her friend of the ear trumpet. 
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Louis Dohrman also caught the venom 
of the attack upon the innocent victim 
of his attempted defense. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would have let matters 
run their own course; but the natural 
antagonism of mother and son kept both 
thinking upon the subject in hand. In 
addition to being most uncomfortable, 
Louis began to feel that he owed some- 
thing to Rachael. His one desire was to 
leave the hotel, and had it been possible 
would have done so within the first forty- 
eight hours, but he had been specially 
commissioned by his father to care for 
his mother, who was really ill with ner- 
vous disorders and on the verge of a break- 
down. She would not leave the hotel; 
his only course was to remain with her. 
Curiously intertwined with duty came a 
desire to—by circuitous methods—still 
the clamor which his unfortunate remarks 


had raised. 


| peer Dohrman became anxious to 
meet Rachael. Often he sought her 
eye—a thing to which his mother was not 
blind. But though he was often certain 
that the girl had just withdrawn her eyes, 
he could never so much as win a glance. 
The situation was unendurable. He wrote 
his father net he did not consider Man- 
zanillo a good place for his mother because 
of the — but the father replied 
that his mother must choose for herself 
in the matter. There was nothing to do 
but stay on and take the consequences; 
though what those consequences might 
be the harassed son could not even con- 
jecture. They would be bad enough in 
any case. 

To add to the measure of his discom- 
forts, the clerk called him into the office 
one evening to discuss the return of the 
proprietor. Louis had been inclined to 
avoid the clerk’s presence because of cer- 
tain broad smiles which a deferential 
manner hardly sufficed to cover; but the 
clerk was interested in the case, and had 
talked with the lady doctor. 

“T think I'll have a talk with the girl. 
I’d hate to see her run out; and she might 
go somewhere else, if she knew in time 
what was coming.’ 

“Tt would be just as bad anywhere else— 
women’! always be that way towards her 
till—till she’s lost the look of it so plain,” 
the clerk said. “It’s a doggoned shame to 
have her hounded out of a place when 
she’s behaving herself as she does here!” 

He glanced apologetically at Louis, 
and cleared his throat. ‘What'd she do 
to your mother to start the row?” he 
asked. 

“*Twasn’t she; it was I who started it. 
Mother and I have fought ever since I 
came into this world—only we haven’t 
spoiled a life before that I know of; that 
is, we haven’t spoiled any lives but our 
own. The worst of it is that I’m the only 
child, and can’t cut and run as I ought to. 
She will have me with her every day. It’s 
hell for us both; but she’s for that hell, 
and she’s a good stoker. Damn it all! 
Ask that girl if she will see me for about 
ten minutes.” 

But Rachael received the message as an 
insult. “I do.not know the young man, 
and I do not wish to know him. Tell him 
so. 

Louis sought the lady doctor, and the 
end of it was that the doctor came to 
Rachael. Rachael welcomed her warmly, 
put she would not see Louis Dohrman. 
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Anu you one of the thousands of men who 


will be selecting a new gun this year? 


As a sportsman, all you know about guns and every- 
thing you want in your gun, should lead you to 
Remington UMC. 
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the hand opcrated repeater—the Remington UMC 
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Solid breech, hammerless—strong, simple, workman- 
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you will use Remington UMC Steel Lined “Speed 
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You know what that steel lining means — the punch, 
the penetration, that extra margin of speed that counts 
in results. 
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Woolworth Building, New York 
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The Garter “Hit” 
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The New Double Grip 


Boston Garter 


TwoVelvet Grips,” Satin Pads, Cable Web 


A new grade far superior to 
any garter sold heretofore for 
less than 50 cents. Holds 
the sock at two points and 
insures neat and trim ankles. 
Ideal for year-round wear. 
Wom with any style or 
weight of underwear. Try 
a pair today. Ask for num- 
ber 835 Boston Garter, 35c 


“ Double Grips,” 35c-50c 
“Single Grips,” 25c-50c 
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At your regular store or direct from us. 
Write for free booklet on clothes protection 
and moth prevention. 


THE WHITE TAR CO., Dept. 22, 103 John St., New York 








“I don’t know for sure that it isn’t 
some scheme between them, and besides 
I don’t like to speak with him, now that 
his mother is openly discussing us in the 
lobby. 1 came here to work. I work, 
and you know it. I have a right here, 
and I won’t be turned out of this hotel 
without such a row that they'll all re- 
member it. I can’t afford to be sent 
away from ary place.” 

“No, you certainly can’t,” the doctor 
agreed. “Now I'll tell you what I'll do; 
I’ll see the proprietor as soon as he comes 
home, and IJ’ll put your case before him 
so that nothing 1s going to happen—unless 
they’d put a job up on you.” 

She looked at Rachael with a curious 

uzzled glance, studying out the proba- 
Cidities of the suggestion. 

Rachael had not lived in a hotbed of 
intrigue and subtilty three years without 
understanding what the other hinted. 
She remembered the truck driver, and 
that he also was now an enemy, because 
of the laugh that had been raised after 
he had failed to “fetch her out of her 
shell.” She grew white as she considered 


| what was ahead of her. 


But the concentration of those weeks 
upon defense had built up a body of de- 
fense upon which Rachael could call. As 
she returned to her room, she knew that 
upon herself, and not upon the doctor, 


| must rest her freedom to live and work 


in that place; she had not escaped Sol 
and Kitty to fall a victim to Mrs. Dohr- 
man nor to any other woman who chose 
to consider her a danger. She sat down 
to consider, and out of that hour of con- 
sidering ways and means came a distinct 
plan of action. 

“T will watch for the next stageload of 
boarders that comes in, and I will see if 
there isn’t some woman among them that 
would stand for me if she understood. I 
must have a friend; and I’m going to get 
at some woman before the rest have had 


| a chance to enlist her on the other side. 


I'll ask her frankly to stand by me.” 
The doctor, to whom she had returned 
to explain her action, hurt her worse than 
all the rest put together, for she took a 
whole minute in which to consider the 


move before she spoke: 


“T’ll help you in whatever way I can,” 
she said, but the moment of her greatest 
opportunity had passed while she con- 
sidered. Rachael returned slowly to her 
room, the blood drumming in her ears, 
and the tears welling up in spite of her 
utmost efforts to control them. 


UT Rachael did not let herself cry for 

long. The early stage would be due 
before she was dressed, unless she hurried. 
Flinging off her waist, she rushed to the 
washstand. She had forgotten that her 
pitcher had been emptied by a late bath. 
(The chambermaid was also a waitress 
at the inland hotel). There was nothing 


to do but to get the water for herself, for 


the girl would already be downstairs. It 
took time to replace and button up her 
dress; her kimono lay handy oi she 
flung it on and flew down the hall to the 
faucet, which was placed there for such 
emergencies. 

As she fitted the pitcher under the pipe 
she caught her breath with a gasp, for the 
horn of the stage sounded clear and strong 
as it wound its way around the last turn 
in the road. 


“Oh dear! 


I wanted—” 


Rachael did not finish the sentence, for 
in turning to hurry back to her room her 
sleeve caught on the hooked nose of the 
faucet, and she was jerked violently back 
against the projecting corner of a turn in 
the hall. The pitcher fell to the floor 
with a crash as she swayed and caught 
at the wall to support herself. It was a 
dazed but otherwise unhurt girl that 
— herself up from the floor a moment 
ater. The wie was broken, and there 
was nothing to do but to go back to her 
room without the water. 

She gathered up the torn sleeve of her 
kimono and started down the hall—just 
in time to run plump into Mrs. Land and 
Marie as they were being ushered into the 
room next to hers. Rachael shut her 
door behind her and sat down to consider. 
She forgot that she had on the scarlet 
kimono; she forgot that her sleeve was 
torn; she forgot everything but the fact 
that she had determined upon asking the 
first woman who presented herself to take 
up her defense before that woman should 
have a chance to become prejudiced 
against her. But Rachael never for one 
moment had thought of the wife of Doctor 
Land in that relation, and her courage 
began to ooze. 

At that moment it happened that 
Rachael looked out of her window; Mrs. 
Dohrman walked in the garden with her 
son. Rachael knew that if she waited till 
Mrs. Land went down to luncheon, the 
mischief might be done! Without wait- 
ing to dress, unconscious that she was 
not arrayed in her usual costume, know- 
ing nothing, seeing nothing but the need 
of haste, Rachael walked quickly out 
and to the door adjoining her own. 

“You are Mrs. Land. I am Rachael 
Masters. I have something important to 
say to you,” she said when the door 
opened. “Your husband was my physi- 
clan some time ago.” 

“Come in!” Mrs. Land spoke with as- 
tonishment and question in her eyes. 
“This is my daughter, Miss Post, Miss 
Masters. Will you have a seat?” 


7 was an embarrassing second that the 
girl went through as she seated her- 
self in the presence of the two women in 
all the world that she had least expected 
to face; but with the sense of hurry upon 
her, she plunged into her tale. 

“T am a patient of your husband’s,” 
she said to the older woman. “I—my 
life has not always been all it should be, 
but— but he insisted that I should change 
that, and—and I have tried. It was at 
his suggestion that I started. He—he 
was good enough to see that I ought to, 
and—and he always treated me as a 
gentleman should. He told me how to 
go about it. That is—he told me to let 
my hair grow out the right color, and to 
put off the perfume and stuff. He got 
me—what he did that was best for me 
was that he got me to writing for my liv- 
ing; and then he insisted that I should 
—should straighten up. He—he went 
out of my life suddenly. It was this 

She told them of the writing, of what 
the doctor had done for her by listening 
to her work, of Jimmie and the clay, of 
her efforts to live and work in private 
since leaving the hospital, of Sol and 
Kitty, of the truck driver, and of Kate. 
She enlarged upon Kate and her friendly 
advice and helpfulness. Then she told 
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them of Mrs. Dohrman and her son, and 
of the little woman with the ear-trumpet. 

“It was she that made me come to 
you,” Rachael added. 

“To us! How so?” the older woman 
asked in astonishment. 

“Well, it was the little woman who 
showed me, without knowing it, what a 
girl like me needs. J need a friend.” 

Rachael let the statement fall into the 
silence about her with what force it 
could, noting that the older woman drew 
back, but that the younger woman’s eyes 
burned eagerly. 

“What—what could a friend do for 
you?” Mrs. Land asked. 

Rachael answered the mother, but it 
was the daughter that she questioned 
with her eyes as she did so. 

“She could stand up for me enough to 
see that I had a little—even a very little 
backing, so that I could go on with my 
work.” 

“How so?”’ Mrs. Land asked, and there 
was reluctance in her face as well as sym- 
pathy; and the reluctance grew. 

“Well, if the worst comes to the worst, 
I want someone in this hotel that will 
say a word to the proprietor for the wo- 
man who works and behaves herself. I 
want a woman who will exchange a word 
with me before the guests, now and then, 
in the ramada, or about the grounds. I 
won’t impose my presence upon her.” 

The older woman shrank; but Rachael 
was fighting tor her life, and words burned 
upon her tongue. “You can’t turn me 
away as women usually dispose of girls 
who—who have made mistakes. I’m 
living right, and I only plead for the 
chance to do my work. I want you to 
come up to my case as a woman should 
come up to another’s.” 

“Do you think you could stick to it? 
They rarely do,” the mother said. 


— daughter’s eyes burned with in- 
dignation at her mother’s question; 
but before she could speak, Rachael an- 
swered eagerly and without rancor: 

“T’m sure | could, if J could go on with 
my work.” She thought a moment and 
added: “You know I’ve done a lot of 
thinking about myself, and I’ve come to 
see that it’s been the work I love that 
makes me stick. I believe that the reason 
that so many girls fail is because they 
have to do work that they hate while 
they are trying to straighten up. People 
talk a lot about right and wrong; but it 
isn’t any sense of having done wrong 
that makes a girl do better—it’s a matter 
of occupation. It’s ‘Jimmie’ that’s sav- 
ing me from the old life. I’ve been so 
tired, and so sick of trying to hide, that 
if I hadn’t had something to do that kept 
me hoping for better things, I’d have 
given up. I think that’s the way with 
all the girls.” 

“But that Kitty! There you have a 
case—and my daughter—”’ Mrs. Land 
spoke incoherently, rising and walking 
nervously about the room. 

Rachael interrupted eagerly: “Kitty’s 
just a fool; and there are lots of fools in 
the world outside of—outside of ‘the life.’ 
I know what you think about me where 
your daughter is concerned—that’s part 
of it, and I don’t blame you. You do have 
to think about the other girl in the case. 
That is,” she continued more slowly, 
“that is, unless the other girl thinks for 
herself. It’s backbone that’s needed 
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among women. When the other girl 
has—” 

Marie Post had been sitting forward in 
her chair; she broke in at that point de- 
cidedly: 

“The other girl is beginning to,” she 
said. 

“To what?” the mother asked with a 
note of vexation in her voice, her question 
addressed to her own flesh and blood. 

“To think about these things—as 
touching the lives of herself and her chil- 
dren,” came the quick response, and there 
was a look on Marie’s part of being 
glad of the opportunity. “We've talked 
a lot in our training class about ‘unity.’ 
Once we got on this very question. 
don’t see that it’s going to do much good 
to teach unity unless we have backbone 
enough, as Miss Masters has said, to live 
up to it. We ought to back up a girl who 
has made such a fight as she has. Surely 
we can do as well as that Irish woman! 
What’s more than that,’ Marie Post 
said, addressing her mother in positive 
terms, ‘“‘you have Papa right here in the 
hotel with you, Mamma, and if you want 
to be friends with Miss Masters and can 
get Papa to back you up, nobody can be 
hurt if you do it.” 

“You forget the gossip in the San 
Francisco hospital!” the older woman 
returned crisply. “I didn’t make a fuss 
about that; but it does count now.” 

The younger woman was dashed by the 
reproach in her mother’s voice, and the 
fact was not a pleasant fact to meet; but 
her eyes wandered over the pleading girl 
before her and her vision cleared. 

“That story can only count as much as 
you and Papa together will let it count. 
Papa didn’t send flowers, and he didn’t 
send notes. I did send the clay, and Ill 
face the world against such miscon- 
struction. J’m not afraid.” 

“But what about Lawrence?” the older 
woman asked. 


ARIE POST swung the question 

aside easily. “I can square any 
deal with Lawrence that my father and 
my mother are willing to support me in,” 
she said half-scornfully. 

The mother was stung by the nature of 
the statement. h, well, I’m not pulling 
Miss Masters down; but—but there are 
things to consider. Joe, and Nell, and 
Betty come Monday.” 

“Suppose they do?”’ the daughter said, 
her sympathies thoroughly enlisted on the 
side of the girl standing in her presence. 
“Let Joe and Nell and Betty come—we’ll 
enlist them! You and papa stand at my 
back, and I’ll get the girls and Joe to 
stand at yours; and we'll make every 
woman in this hotel ashamed to do any- 
thing else than fall into line. We’ve 
talked in our class a lot about social 
questions; and this is a social question. 
No one person can do it, but one person— 
this little person,” she said, rising and 
crossing her heart, “this little person, 
who sees the point, can pull the rest along 
if she’s willing. It’s because we never 
think of that one person being ourself 
that things don’t get done. We’ll all 
boost,” she said, reaching out and laying 
her hand on the torn sleeve of the scarlet 
kimono. “We'll all boost.” 

That friendly touch thrilled Rachael 
Masters to the Goes with its promise, but 
a broader knowledge of life than that of 
the girl before her could have made her 


hesitate. Her eyes glistened with tears 
as she answered. 

“It is sweet of you—oh, so sweet!” she 
said, taking the hand resting on her arm 
into her own. The two girls swung apart, 
yet stood united by that clasp. “But 
there are things to be considered. Your 
mother is right—we do have to consider 
the other girl. It is married women’s 
work to—to save us girls. If your mother 
would bring her work and sit by me for 
an hour on the ramada—openly—this 
afternoon, and every afternoon while you 
are here; if she’d call you up and speak to 
you in passing, but send you on your way 
again when it was done, there wouldn’t be 
anything said about you, and there would 
be something said about me that would help 
me to stay on here and go ahead with my 
writing.” 


RS. LAND saw that her daughter 
meant to make her do as Rachael 
requested, and she was terrified of that 
which might happen to that daughter. 
“What will Emilie: think!” she 
breathed. 
“He’d know far better than either of 
ou could what you were doing for me,” 
Rachael flung out, for the first time show- 
ing contempt. 

Marie Post’s face flushed a deep crim- 
son, and then the real woman in her came 
forth honestly. 

“T think he would—by what he’s told 
me about his life,” she said slowly, and 
her eyes glistened suddenly with tears. 
“T—I had a notion to turn him down 
when he told me—till he explained. He 
pointed out that he probably wasn’t the 
only man who had met life and met it 
wrong that would ask me to marry him. 
He said whenever we women psd our- 
selves fit to have a man’s confidence we'd 
get it. I—TI’ve done a lot of thinkin 
since that day and—and boys are aed 
on—Lawrence told me.” 

Rachael interrupted eagerly, her fingers 
tightening on the friendly hand she still 
held 

“You’re right!” she cried. “Why, 
there are persons in ‘the life’ whose busi- 
ness it is to hunt out the young boys— 
and start them. When you think of it 
all—of the boy’s coaxing body; of the 
woman who waits nae the corner; of 
men—to whom these things are nothing 
but a joke—! Oh, if you knew as we 
know!” 

Marie’s lips quivered. 

“T don’t know as you know—but I saw 
in Lawrence’s face the terrible thing that 
had been done to him.” 

With her eyes aflame, she turned half- 
accusingly to her mother. 

“Men do have ideas of purity—I know 
they do. It wasn’t what he said about it; 
it was the expression of his face—so sad. 
He did want to be like I was—and—and 
I just cuddled down in his arms, and I 
told him I was sorry about it, but that 
we'd meet life together just the same; 
and now I know—I know that it came to 
us so that we might meet it together in 
this other sense. Think of it! And he 
came pretty near not telling me for fear 
he’d lose me!” 

She choked abruptly, and then there 
were three in tears over a situation which 
could have been met so simply if only 
anyone had thought to do it in a common- 
sense way—as Rachael pointed out after 
a time. 
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The older woman bowed her head in 
reluctant submission to her daughter’s 
wishes; she was no match for them as they 
stood linked against her. 

Marie gave a little cry, and swung 


about so that she stood very close to | 


Rachael, and facing her, her eyes wide 
with a sudden idea. 

“T can tell you where 
quiet in which to wor 
citedly. “There’s a place—just outside 
New York—where a lot of artists and 
writers live. A colony of them. There 
you'll be rated by what you can do; and 


a can have thie 


people there are too busy making beauti- | 
ful things to dig up ugly facts and discuss | 


them. Oh, it’s the loveliest idea! Of 
course you'll go there; and as the author 
of those blessed ‘Jimmie Stories’ you'll 


be one of the real folks. We'll keep you | 


right here at the hotel with us as long as 
we stay; and when we’ve got to go back 
to the city we’ll see you onto the Overland 
Limited, and you’ll go to New York; and 
the people of that colony will back you 
up if you work. I know, for it was one of 
the places given us to study when I was 
taking Social Service training. And I’m 
going to come and sit on the ramada with 
you lane every single day—to be sure I 
don’t lose my ‘viewpoint,’ as our pro- 
fessor in Social Service used to say.” 

It had been a long speech. Wishing to 


change the subject, she reached over and | 


touched the torn sleeve of the scarlet 
kimono, with the sense of companionship 
which claims the eye in a language all its 


wn. 

*You’ve had an accident!” she said. 

“Tt’s only a worn-out rag,” Rachael 
replied. “I’m sorry to have come into 
your presence with it on. It always gets 
in the way of things.” 

Doctor Land stood on the veranda 
waiting for his women folk to join him 
when Marie danced up to him and with 
little ripples of satisfied laughter ex- 
pounded her scheme of outwitting the 
woman who had been hounding Rachael. 
She told him of their eastern plans. 

“And we’re going to make Miss Mas- 
ters our special guest while we’re here,” 
she still further explained. 

With incredulous eyes, Doctor Land 
regarded his step-daughter a moment 
and then collapsed into the nearest rock- 
ing chair. 

“The deuce!”’ he said. 


rHE END 
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The Light that Burned All Night 


(Continued from page 32) 


and she fell. Then a stab of dreadful 
agony, and Hannah Stroth was swept 
out on a black sea whose borders roar 
with a voice beyond earth. The fallen 
cottonwood pinned her limbs to the 
ground. 

The night that came upon her, pris- 
oned, was an age-long horror. Now her 
brain would clear, and she would see stars 
set in illimitable black depths, hear the 

ap-yap of a coyote somewhere away off. 
Now feeble struggle against the weight 
that pinned her down would bring on- 
slaughts of pain, dissolving weakness and 
a drifting back to the bleak world. The 
border line between was so tenuous that 
the night with stars and the night without 
became fused; both framed nightmare. 

She heard a voice and opened her eyes 
to sunlight. A face was bending close 
to hers—the bearded face of the man she 
knew as the tramp. In his eyes her tor- 
pid and fever-tired perception read, 
nevertheless, deep compassion. 

“T seen your light weren’t burnin’,” 
Steve murmured in the manner of apol- 
ogy, “so I rid right over just as soon’s I 
could. You’re bad hurt, ma’m.” Her 
features gave no sign; a great lassitude 
weighed her down. Trouble in the man’s 
eyes deepened; they wavered, then came 
back to hers, desperately. Red showed 
through the beard. 

“Nearest woman is ole Mis’ Sturdee 
over to Dry Fork, an’ that’s quite a piece 
of riding. ya reckon your laig oughta 
wait for me to fetch her. So, excusin’ my 
bein’ a man—an’ it’ll hurt some—” 

She felt a firm grasp about her stocking 
at the knee, another on the ankle; then 
the knife of pain and unconsciousness. 


WHEN the entrywoman won back to 
shore again she was lying in her 
bunk. She tried to move, but one part of 
her body was numbed and irresponsive. 
Her hand went groping down her skirt to 
encounter the shape of a wooden splint; she 
could feel through the denim where the 
knot was tied above her knee. Then she 
remembered. A qualm not of pain flowed 
over her. The door opened; she saw the 
man entering with a pail of water, and 
blood crawled against the whiteness of 
her cheeks. 

“‘Please—you,” she spoke with difh- 
culty. ‘Get a woman to come here. I—” 

“Yes, ma’am; just as soon’s I can fix 
you some tea—bean soup’s nigh done 
already.” Steve was hurrying his speech 
defensively. “Then I’ll make it across to 
Dry Fork, an’ fetch Mis’ Sturdee an’ 
telephone for a doctor to come out from 
town. Yes, ma’am, I'll soon be leavin’ 
you be, an’ you'll have proper care.” 
He turned to pour water into a heavy 
coffee-pot, and set it on the stove. Then, 
as if in afterthought, ““My name’s Hart 
—Steve Hart; an’-—I’m herder on a band 
of sheep three-four miles down the valley.” 
He gave a quick look over his shoulder to 
see how she would take this confession, a 
confession wrung from his soul by what 
he deemed the necessities of playing 
square. Her face was unruffled. 

Steve drew the table to the bunk’s side, 
set on it a bowl of soup and a cup of rank 


tea, then hovered uncertainly in the back- 
round under pretense of searching for 
C hat. Hannah Stroth vaguely felt 
the necessity of thanking him; but she 
remembered the knot about the splint 
and could not. The man went out. She 
heard hoofbeats dwindle in the distance. 


[7 was dusk when the sheep herder, rid- 
ing alone, dropped his bridle rein be- 
fore the door of the solitary house in the 
wilderness. The man paused before he 
opened the door as if to gather resolution. 
Stopping just across » threshold, he 
looked anxiously to the bunk. Rosy 
light played through the window on the 
woman’s face, softening its lines to an 
afterglow of youth. She had unbound 
her hair and done it into a thick braid, 
which fell over the white of a nightrobe. 
There was about her an appeal of help- 
lessness, something far removed from the 
rugged independence which had given 
the blight to Steve’s first overtures. 
Steve saw all this and his embarrassment 
increased. He read, too, the look of 
doubt in the woman’s eyes when they 
beheld him standing alone. 

“You don’t know me, an’ you probably 
taken me for a liar, ma’am,” he blurted 
out. “But ole Mis’ Sturdee she’s gone to 
Two Moons an’ there’s nobody to home 
but her grandchildren. But I telephoned 
to Doc Henry in town, an’ he’s bringin’ 
Mis’ Sturdee out with him.” 

“When?” came the query from the 
bunk. 

“Right off in the morning, ma’am”—a 
stifled sigh from the bunk. ‘Which he 
couldn’t make it sooner,” Steve stumbled 
on in desperation, “because Mis’ Halsy, 
the hotelkeeper’s wife, is a’ havin’ her 
fifth—leastwise, she’s right bad off, the 
Doc says, an’ he’s just got to he’p her out. 
So—” He left the immediate alternative 
in the air; a newborn delicacy dictated 
that this was meet. Without another 
glance to the bunk, he went to the stove, 
rebuilt the fire, and set about preparing a 
meal. Nor did he even approach the place 
where the sufferer lay, until he had soup 
and bacon, and hot biscuits to set before 
her. All the while Hannah Stroth’s eyes 
had been upon him, noting how he tip- 
toed from stove to table, how dexterous 
were his hands in cookery. She studied, 
too, the face of the man—a dog-like 
simplicity and faithfulness were stamped 
there—and the stoop of shoulders which 
seemed molded to let a world’s burden 
slip from them. That face, those shoul- 
ders, they cried for a protector, she 
thought; no—a master. The thread of 
these appraisals suddenly was broken 
when, dinner set before her, Steve picked 
up his hat from the floor and started for 
the door. In a rush of panic she found 
her voice: 

“But—Mr. Hart—you haven’t had 
anything to eat; and you’ve ridden far. 
Please—” 

“I et plenty to Sturdee’s place,” the 
man lied, edging toward the door. “An’ 
Swab-tail, he’s probably cussin’ me out 
this minute for—” 

She met his evasions with a direct com- 
mand, and Steve remained to fill his plate. 
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During the meal they talked constrainedly 
of the weather, the number of jackrab- 
bits in the valley, how she came to get 
hurt. Hannah Stroth’s mind was grap- 
pling with a knotty problem all the while 
—a problem wherein corroding fear must 
needs be combatted by the Peekstown 
code. Before ever she could make a de- 
em Steve again was fumbling for his 
at. 

“Oh—please!”’ A hand shot out from 
the bunk to catch his coat; fear of the 
dark called from her wide eyes. “Please 
—I—fixed this way helpless—I’m afraid 
—and—” Vanquished was the Peeks- 
town code; vanquished, the disciplined 
straitness of Hannah Stroth’s mind. 
Primitive woman was pleading her de- 
pendence. Mercifully the submerged 
man in Steve Hart understood. 


E drew his chair close to the bunk’s 

side, and as they talked, the man’s 
habit of repression slipped from him; he 
forgot his despised profession. With for- 
getting came the press of memories, charged 
with the glory of days that were passed. 
The wild, free range whereon roved long- 
horns by the tens of thousands; the heat 
and excitement of the round-up; hot flush 
of wild spirits in a raid on the joys of town; 


impromptu executions of stern justice in | 
a land where law lacked—Steve gave her | 
the full sweep and color of the canvas. | 


She listened, wondering. 

“Your life has been wonderful—so 
much better to live than mine,” she said 
at length. The man flushed and shifted 
his glance. 

“T’m herding sheep,” was his mumbled 
answer. The entrywoman seemed not to 
hear, but went on: 

“You’ve had freedom, the air, wide 
spaces to move around in. The good 
years—the years when we’re young, I 
mean—were playtime for you; with 
me—” She checked herself short on con- 
fidences eager to be spoken; the disci- 
plined mind of Hannah Stroth was fight- 
ing to resume its way. The sheep herder 
sat hunched in his chair, shoulders slack, 
and heavy hands tightly joined; from his 
eyes all fire of riotous memory had sped. 

“T sometimes think, ma’am—when I 
do think, which’s once in a month of Sun- 
days; I think that givin’ ‘good years’ as 

ou call it to a man—leastwise to a man 


ike me—is like handin’ a sixshooter to a | 


bry | to play with. He’ll nick hisself and 
ie ” 


‘And taking away the good years from 
a woman”-—her heart cried defiance to 
her head—‘“‘is like shutting a baby in a 
dark closet; it makes a rebel of her.” 

Silence fell on both. After a long time 
Steve’s eyes sought hers with a glance 
doglike and wistful. 

“Babies an’ folks has a lot of points in 
common,” he said; “they need a hand to 
cling holt to.” 

He arose, then, and went out into the 
dark. With the saddle blanket from 
Swab-tail’s back to cover him and the 
saddle to prop his head, he stretched on 
the ground before the door. 

Morning brought the doctor and Mrs. 
Sturdee, a woman who had seen many 
hard winters on the range and suffered 
in spirit from their rigors. She greeted 
Steve with a sniff, and her first question 
to Hannah Stroth asked what that sheep 
herder was hanging around for. Dr. 
Henry joined Steve outside the shack 
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after an examination of the latter’s rough 
surgery. 

“She’ll be all right, Steve,” was his 
cheery assurance. “You set the bone as 
well as I could. But this woman can’t 
get well on salt pork and beans;” he made 
a gesture that put the mean shack in 
metonymy for the barren cupboard. 
“Fresh meat, you know, is a strength 
builder.” 

“T know that, Doc,” Steve hastily put 
in. “I’ve been figuring the same. Bue 
these nesters, Doc, more especial the new 
ones just come, are mighty short of 
money. They don’t eat strong. I taken 
a look in her cupboard an’ I just set her 
down for mighty green or mighty poor.” 

“Well, she ought to have fresh beef,” 
the doctor grumbled, and headed his team 
townwards. Steve, not daring to brave 
the scorn of Mrs. Sturdee, who had set- 
tled herself in the entrywoman’s shack 
for an indefinite term of mercy, rode 
down the valley toward the sheep range 
and his neglected job. 

“She oughta have fresh beef,” he quoted 
aloud. “I reckon the Doc’s right; fresh 
beef.” 


| i) igeww days later, at an early hour of 


morning, the sheep herder dropped 
bridle at Hannah Stroth’s door and 
knocked. When Mrs. Sturdee opened the 
door he swung a burlap bag, heavily 
weighted, to the floor at her feet. “For Mis’ 
Stroth,” he said. The volunteer nurse 
dropped to her knees in quick suspicion 
and threw back the mouth of the bag. 

‘A fresh haunch of beef! Steve Hart, 
where’d you get this beef?” Her chal- 
lenging voice was high and shrill; it car- 
ried gratingly to the woman in the bunk. 

“T got it honest,” the man defended, 
though his eyes turned back to his horse 
to measure the way to escape. 

“Honest—huh!”” Then, turning her 
head, Mrs. Sturdee called back to her 
patient: “Mis’ Stroth, Steve Hart here, 
who once did a term in Rawlins for killing 
other people’s beef, he’s brought you some 
fresh beef which he says he got honest. 
Do you want it?” 

Steve did not wait to hear the reply. 
White-faced and trembling so that he 
could hardly grasp the bridle, he swung 
himself into the saddle and galloped 
away. Once out of sight of the desolate 
shack, he pulled his horse to a walk. The 
man’s eyes, dulled by pain, searched the 
hundred-mile horizon steel etched in 
browns and reds of scarred buttes; aloof, 
impersonal wilderness, heedless of puny 
man’s distress as of the vagrant coyote’s. 

“She told her that,” he moaned. “Ole 
Mis’ Sturdee went an’ told her that.” 

Two weeks later a stock inspector 
arrested Steve; he’d found where the car- 
cass had been buried; he’d discovered 
the blood-stained bag under Hannah 
Stroth’s house, even as Mrs. Sturdee 
directed. Evidence was clear against 
Steve. As a second offender he’d go to 
the penitentiary for not less than ten 
years. 

On a day not long after, the district 
attorney of Johnson county received in 
his office, in Two Moons, a woman who 
hobbled on a crutch, and the owner of a 
small cattle herd on the lower Crazy 
Woman. The woman went right to the 
meat of the conference. 

“My name is Hannah Stroth. I’m a 
homesteader on Crazy Woman creek. 


I’ve come with Mr. Washborough, the 
owner of the steer that Steve Hart killed, 
to ask you to let Hart off from prosecu- 
tion. Mr. Washborough understands 
the facts, and he’s willing to accept pay- 
ment for the steer and drop the case.” 

The district attorney assumed his pro- 
fessional smile of tolerance, for all who 
knew not the law, its majesty, and he 
slowly shook his head. 

“Madam, the case is out of Mr. Wash- 
borough’s hands. This Hart—old cow- 
puncher and knew better—served two 
years for the same offense—let him off 
and every sheep herder in the country 
will be killing beef. No, I’m afraid—” 

“But he didn’t kill for himself; he stole 
that meat for me, when I was lying crip- 

led in my house, because the doctor said 
posites fresh beef and there was none 
to be had. He thought I didn’t have the 
money to buy meat—oh, the doctor has 
told me how he said I could not eat the 
rough food, and Hart—this poor, foolish 
Steve Hart you have behind bars— 
guessed I was too poor to buy meat. It 
was he that was too poor, Mr. Attorney, 
so what he could not buy he stole. For 
me—that I might get well!” 

Hannah Stroth was leaning eagerly 
forward, hands clasped on the supporting 
crutch. Her plain face had lost its cast 
of austerity; faint color over the cheek 
bones marked the ardor of her pleading; 
her gray eyes were luminous. She was 
summoning every ounce of her will to 
hurl at this gently smiling warden of the 
law. For the first time in her self-con- 
trolled existence Hannah Stroth turned 
her disciplined mind to labor for an end 
beyond its own profit. 

“You say Hart stole for you. Did you 
know he was going to do this? Did you 
ask him to?” 

“No! No! I was lying crippled; he 
came and set my broken leg; he—” The 
man of law lifted an interrupting hand: 

“Ah! Miss Stroth—um—what is this 
man to you; a lover?” 


LOOD flamed in her cheeks, but her 
eyes never left the cold, questioning 
eyes opposite. By an effort she mastered 
mortification that somehow brought no 
hurt with it. Then: 
“No, Mr. Attorney, not a lover—a 
child. A child who played away all his 
ood years and now seek a hand to cling 
hold to”—unconsciously she quoted from 
Steve’s confession of faith. ‘Oh, can’t 
the law look behind and not just at 
things! See Steve Hart locking a prison 
door on himself for the sake of a lonely 
woman? 


“The law is blind as I, Mr. Attorney.” 
Hannah Stroth’s heart was on her lips 
now; the woman of codes and forms and 
selfish isolation was dead. “Yes, Mr. 
Attorney, blind as Hannah Stroth. For 
fifteen years I taught school until I came 
to hate the sound of voices, to think good 
of nobody. I longed for freedom. I 
came to this country to find it, and I 
thought I could be happy away from 
everybody, where nobody would ask me 
to be polite and kind. I never have been 
polite or kind; I never looked for kindness 
from other people. 

“But away out there alone—the dark- 
ness—the lonesomeness at night! I, so 
small, and the country so big! He came, 
Mr. Attorney, this man people call shee 
herder and sneer when they say it. He 
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was kind to me and I was brutal to him. 
He came again, when I lay all night under 
a log with a broken leg, and this Steve 
Hart—this child who has been to prison 
apologized—because—to help me—to set 
the bone, you know he had to—” The 
entrywoman broke off suddenly, for the 
trembling of her lips forbade speech. Her 
eyes brimmed. 

“Miss Stroth”—the district attorney 
was speaking very gently—‘‘do you know 
what a probation officer is?” She nodded. 
“Do you think that if I should appoint 
you probation officer over Steve Hart you 
could find it possible to serve indefi- 
nitely?” She made a gesture of her arms, 
thanking him. Acceptance of what the 
words implied was complete and without 
quibble. 

“T’ll deliver the prisoner to you,” the 
man of law said, “to take in charge imme- 
diately. Come on, Washborough.” 

The two left the room and Hannah 
Stroth sat alone. Presently the door was 
timidly pushed open. The woman locked 
up to see Steve Hart standing there. 
Slackly he stood, the crooked legs of him 
ludicrous in wrinkled overalls, shoulders 
drooping forward, head a little bowed to 
meet whatever winds of scorn might blow. 
His eyes were very bright when they met 
the woman’s. 

“Mr. Hart—Steve—did the attorney 
man tell you?” She choked on sobs, close 
te nascent hysteria. 

‘He told me to come in here; that’s all.” 

“Well, Steve, you’re free; but—but you 
have to—marry me as a—as a condition.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Steve answered, and 
stood an instant blinking. Then he stum- 
bled toward her. ‘‘Mis’ Stroth—oh, Mis’ 
Stroth!” he cried, and kneeling by her 
crutch, laid his head, as might a child, in 
her lap. 
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Life and Jack London 


(Continued from page 20) 


from the commonplace minds around 
him. His occasional attempts to make 
himself understood were to his work- 
jaded, poverty-fighting mother only 
freaks, uncharted islands to be sailed 
past and ignored. She had no time to 
study the submerged land beneath, or to 
consider what might be taking shape 
there. 

He was left alone. He had no toys. 
He had no playmates. He was driven to 
find whatever companionship or pleasure 
he might in the dim, half-lighted world of 
his childish imagination. There he 
created for himself the life he desired, 
building it on fragments of his real life. 
He came back to the sordid facts about 
him with a distaste so strong that his 
mind was bitter with it. 

His father and mother were elderly, 
alien persons who ruled him. Tom was a 
large, uncouth, disturbing influence, to 
be avoided and escaped from. Eliza was 
sympathetic; she was warm and friendly, 
but she worked hard, and all winter she 
went to school. He sometimes took 
Eliza with him in his dreams. 


C7" one real joy relieved the gray 
monotony of his days. Once in a 
long while his Mammy Jenny came from 
Oakland to take him back with her for a 
visit. 

He rushed into her arms with a cry 
that was almost a sob. His heart ex- 

anded and glowed in the warmth of her 
ey She hugged him, she kissed him, 
she called him pet names, “mah honey- 
chile, mah blessed baby-boy, his mammy’s 
little man.” She held him in her lap 
while she sat in the kitchen talking to 
his mother. She had brought him candy. 
He might handle the shining watch-chain 
that hung around her neck, slipping the 
little jeweled slide up and down the 
glittering links. It was all a delirium of 
happiness. 

n the afternoon she dressed him in 
his neatest clothes. His mother wrapped 
a change of underwear and a comb in a 
bundle. He and his Mammy Jenny 
set off together for Oakland. They 
rode on the train, sitting on plush- 
covered seats. She bought him peanuts. 

His Mammy Jenny lived in a neat 
little cottage, the prettiest, cleanest 

lace in a close row of other little cottages. 

lack babies sprawled on doorsteps, 
crowds of little black boys tumbled and 
shouted at play in the dusty street. 
He played, too. He did not have to work 
at all. He played all day long. 

In the morning Mammy Jenny went 
to work, dressed in a neat blue dress, 
and carrying a white apron in a roll under 
her arm. She was a nurse. Her husband 
worked, too. He was a big, jolly, black 
man, who told Jack long, delightfully 
terrifying stories of ghosts and voodoos. 
He was a janitor. Nursing and janitor- 
ing. were not like farming. When Jack 
grew up he would be a janitor, too. 

All day he played in the street with 
Mammy Jenny’s two children, Will and 
Annie. hey were younger than he, 
and he must look out for them. With 
what importance he pulled Annie to 


her feet when she tumbled, and tied her 
sunbonnet under her chin! She was a fat, 
laughing little thing, who gurgled even 
when she bumped her head. 

All the boys in the neighborhood de- 
ferred to him. He was a white boy. 
What play they had! He invented their 
games. Sticks were horses, and wood- 
sheds were forts, and pointed fingers 
were guns. All the battles of the Civil 
war raged up and down the street, where 
the thick dust was warm on bare feet, 
and around the little unpainted cottages. 
Spies crouched behind the bean vines 
running on strings up weathered, bat- 
tened walls. Jack, the brave com- 
mander, stood high on a woodpile hill, 
waving his lath sword, and _ striking 
down the attacking foe. 

When they were hungry there was 
bread and molasses and cold pork 
on Mammy Jenny’s kitchen table. 
When she came home at night to find the 
cupboard raided and the cake gone, she 
only laughed. Nothing was too good for 
her white chile. There were pancakes 
and pork-chops and pie for supper. 

Later, in the cool twilight on the back 
porch, Mammy Jenny sat in a wide rock- 
ing chair, cuddling Annie to sleep in her 
arms. Jack crowded in beside her, his 
head on her shoulder. Her husband 
sat on the steps, with Will nodding in 
the crook of his arm, and his pipe glowing 
red through the gathering dusk. Mammy 
Jenny sang. 


Swing low, sweet cha’iot, comin’ foh to 
cai’y me home, 

Swing low, sweet cha’iot, comin’ foh to 
cai’y me home— 


The boy’s heart swelled with a happi- 
ness that was pain. His throat ached. 
All the world was mysteriously, sorrow- 
fully beautiful. 


Swing low, sweet cha’iot, swing low, 
sweet cha’iot, 
Comin’ foh—to cai’y me—ho-o-o-me, 


E woke in the small white bed beside 

Will. Morning sunshine, dappled 
with leafy shadows from the vine-covered 
window, fell across his pillow. Before 
him shone another happy day. 

They were all too few. The time when 
he must go home came on swift wings. 
He went back to the farm, to his days 
of drudgery and loneliness. 

From one of these brief excursions of 
delight he returned to find Tom gone. 
Tom had run away to sea. His imagina- 
tion fired at the thought. What was the 
sea like? he asked his mother. What did 
Tom do on a ship? Where was he going? 

He was going to Japan. here was 

apan? WasitlikeOakland? How big was 
it? How long did it take to go there? He 
plied his mother with questions, following 
her from kitchen to bedroom and back 
again. She told him about the little yellow 
men, about their heathen idols, and their 
paper houses, and their unholy ways. 
She filled his mind with fear and wonder 
and wild dreams. 

He would go to Japan. He would 
steal away some night, with bread in his 
pocket, and explore for himself the 


strange great world. This was a new 
and fearfully delightful thought with 
which to play. He lost himself in it. His 
father, more silent, working harder now 
that Tom was gone, must speak sharply 
to wake him from it. “Answer me when 
I speak to you, Jack!” 

ohn London’s theories of child-up- 
bringing were those of his class and genera- 
tion. He demanded quick obedience, 
outward respect, and hard work. His 
was a simple, kindly, brute-nature, never 
subtle, and set long before in a stern 
mold. He did his duty by the boy as 
he saw it. He fed him as well as he could, 
clothed him, and when he was six sent 
him to school. 

A new world opened before the boy’s 
imagination then. He learned to read. 
Dreams faded before that engrossing 
occupation. His mind fell avidly upon 
those small crooked marks on a white 
page which open the door between mind 
and mind. He sat absorbed, mastering 
page after page of the primer. He bor- 
rowed a first reader and plunged into that. 

It was a small country school, heated 
in winter by a round iron stove, for 
which the big boys brought in wood. 
There were a score of ink-stained desks, 
notched on the edges by mischievous 
jack-knives. The teacher sat on a raised 
ee with a long wooden pointer at 

is hand. 

He was an old man, with grizzled 
hair and beard. He wore large spectacles, 
through which his weary eyes looked out 
sternly. His cheeks were flabby, and 
his threadbare coat had spots on the 
front. He marched his pupils grimly 
from seats to blackboard and _ back 
again, drilled them grimly through reader 
and arithmetic, and dismissed them at 
night with a tired sigh of relief. His 
solace lay in a brown bottle waiting in 
his bedroom at the nearest farmhouse. 
When he drank too heavily there was 
no school next day. The big boys hoped 
every evening that he would drink too 
much that night. 


stat on in that dingy schoolroom 

watched by the teacher, jot London 
learned to read. He read all the school- 
books there, dog-eared geographies, 
American histories with steel engravings 
of Lincoln and Washington, readers 
filled with baffling scraps from Irving and 
Hawthorne and Bryant. He became 
acquainted with the boys in the yard 
at recess, and talked them into lending 
him lurid books in paper covers, which he 
smuggled between the covers of an arith- 
metic and read clandestinely under the 
eye of the teacher. He was fond of 
school. 

In the mornings, his chores done, the 
woodbox piled high, the waterpail filled, 
he set out gladly to walk with Eliza 
the three miles to the little schoolhouse. 
In those long walks he learned to adore 
Eliza. She sympathized with his unrest 
and rebellion. She understood the dreams 
he shyly shared with her. They grew 
close to each other, walking slowly 
down the narrow yellow road, smelling 
the sweet odors distilled by dew and 
sun from the country fields, stopping to 
pick flowers, startling a bird from a 
fence post and standing together to 
watch its flight. As they went the 
talked, discussing all the hopes kx f 
which children face the unguessed future. 
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LIZA listened to his vague plans. He 

would be great some day, he would 
be rich. They would live together, just 
they two, in a large house, and she 
should have beautiful dresses and take 
piano lessons, and he would read, and 
they would have good times together. 

“Just us two? Not mama, or daddy, 
or anyone?” 

“No one at all but just you and me. 
You’re the only one I want. We won’t 
ever get married. I won’t, anyway. 
You'll keep house for me, won’t you, 
when I’m grown up, and have lots of 
money? You won’t marry anybody else, 
will you?” 

Eliza hesitated. ““We-ell, maybe not.” 
She was sixteen now, one of the big girls 
at school, and her pig-tails had disap- 

eared. She wore bangs, and wound her 
er in a knot at the back of her 
head. She had beaux. One of them, a 
grown man, came all the way from Oak- 
land to see her. 

“Oh, I don’t know what you want to 
go thinking about him for!” Jack pro- 
tested resentfully. “I want you to live 
with me. I don’t want anyone else 
but just you. If you'll just wait, I'll 
have a big house for you. I will.” His 
jaw set, and his hands clenched. His 
wide blue eyes were stormy. 

“All right, dear,” Eliza hastened to 
say. “Tell me some more.” 

During all that winter he clung to her 
passionately. He spelled out again 
the stories of Washington and Lincoln. 
He revolved large, vague plans in his mind. 
At last he had set his heart on some- 
thing real, something that he meant to 
get, money, and a big house, and Eliza 
to live with him in it. He fiercely re- 
sented Mr. Shepard’s visits to the farm. 

In the spring Eliza explained to him 
as gently as she could that she intended 
to marry Mr. Shepard. They were 
going to live in Oakland. Jack could 
visit them often, she would not forget 
him, she loved him just as much as 
ever. Her protestations did not con- 
vince him. Eliza meant to leave him. 
He was to be alone again. 

Crashing upon the blow of this fact 
came the news that his father and mother 
were going to move. They would live 
on a farm across the bay, near Colma. 
Jack was big enough now to work in the 
potato fields, his father said casually. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


In the next instalment of this biog- 
raphy (in the November number) 
Mrs. Lane traces the beginnings of 
that fierce pride which was developed 
in Jack London to an unusual de- 
gree by the circumstances of his being 
of blood which his mother thought 
superior to that of the people about 
him; that pride which became an 
obsession with him because it was 
constantly thwarted. 
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THE SWANKER 


(Continued from page 23) 


following day, attempt to procure a pass- 
port, for there was but one way out for 
him and with the courage of desperation 
he took it. He was now Sir Herbert 
Chadwick-Morgan; so he applied for a 
commission as second lieutenant, and, 
backed by the political influence of his 
own and his father’s old friend, Lord 
Southdown, he got it. 


R five months Herbert Chadwick- 
Morgan worked early and late at 
Salisbury Plain, learning the theory of 
the science of modern warfare. Unfor- 
tunately for him, however, the _bat- 
talion to which he had been gazetted had 
already been in training for several 
months, and presently the swanker found 
himself facing, like Joe in Bleak House, 
the necessity for moving on. So he de- 
veloped a bad attack of neuritis and was 
ill in hospital when his battalion went to 
the front; following its departure he 
applied for a transfer to a raw battalion 
and again invokéd all of his social and 
political influence to the end that the 
application be granted. Lord South- 
down, to whom the swanker had repre- 
sented as the real reason for his desire to 
remain in England sixty days longer, the 
necessity for remaining in touch with his 
factory which had gotten snarled on a 
government order, was assured by the 
Chief of Staff that the transfer would be 
granted. And it was, but to the swanker’s 
distress the transfer was not to a bat- 
talion of raw recruits which would require 
nearly a year to whip into shape, but to 
one that would be going to France in 
sixty or seventy days! 
owever, there was nothing to be done 
about it and in the interim the swanker 
decided something might turn up to his 
advantage. At least he had sixty days 
in which to formulate a new plan of cam- 
paign. And in the fullness of time he 
formulated it. 


$ ee swanker’s plan was so absurdly 
simple he marveled that he had not 
thought of it in the first place. Already 
the fallacy of wasting the brains of Eng- 
land on the firing line where brawn and 
average intelligence only is needed, had 
made itself apparent in the War Office; 
the experts in all lines of industry were 
needed more vitally at home in order to 
. provide for the army abroad, and pres- 
ently Sir Herbert Chadwick-Morgan 
called upon Lord Southdown and showed 
the latter an Ajax shoe! 

“This sort of thing,” he declared, as he 
sliced the paper sole to pieces for the 
edification of his Lordship, “could be 
prevented if an expert in the manufacture 
of army shoes had been given supervision 
of all army shoe contracts. When IJ con- 
template an outrage such as this, my 
lord, I wonder if, after all, I cannot be of 
more service to my country at home than 
on the firing line!”’ 

Lord Southdown, being a sensible man 
and quite unconscious of the fact that he 
was being used as a cat’s paw, decided 
that such splendid technical knowledge 
as that possessed by Sir Herbert should, 
beyond doubt, be placed where it would 
do the mest geod. 


“T hesitate to apply for another trans- 
fer,” Herbert began, but Lord South- 
down interrupted him. 

“Tut, tut, my boy,” he declared. “We 
cannot all go in for Victoria Crosses. 
Some of us must work in less conspicuous 
but equally momentous arenas of action. 
The force and efficiency of our army is in 
direct ratio to the force and efficiency of 
the people back of it, and personally, I 
am of the opinion that you should be 
given supervision of a portion of our shoe 
contracts.” 

“That would necessitate a transfer—” 

“Not at all, my boy, not at all. You 
will retain your present rank and merely 
be assigned to special duty, either as an 
army inspector or purchasing agent—” 

“If you would be so abel eed South- 
down, as to broach the subject to the 
proper authorities, I should be willing 
to forego my natural desire to avenge 

oor Arthur’s death. A thing like this—” 
* indicated the Ajax shoe and paused 
discreetly. 


i iene days later the world fell on Sir 
Herbert Chadwick-Morgan. Not 
only had Lord Southdown’s well meant 
influence failed to procure him a special 
duty detail as shoe inspector or purchas- 
ing agent, but for some inexplicable reason 
he had been transferred to a Canadian 
contingent, then at the front and ordered 
to report forthwith to the commanding 
officer. 

There was no time to think of a new 
disease, no opportunity to take the matter 
up through the influential channels which 
had served him hitherto. The orders to 
go were peremptory and the swanker 
went. Two days later he reported to the 
colonel of the Princess Patricia’s Light 
Infantry, who looked him over coldly and 
said: 

“Hum-m-m! You’re a second lieu- 
tenant.” He turned to his adjutant. 
“Let me see,” he continued pensively. 
“Tsn’t there a vacancy in that grade in 
Captain Chadwick’s company?” 

“Quite so, sir. Lieutenant Penfield was 
killed recently.” 

“Then please sign Lieutenant Sir 
Chadwick-Morgan to Captain Chad- 
wick’s company.” He smiled amiabl 
upon the unhappy swanker. “You'll 
find ample opportunity for active service 
in Chadwick’s company, _ lieutenant. 
Those rascals are always up to something. 


Seem to consider a night wasted unless a ¢« 


trench raid is inaugurated and some dirty 
business put through. Captured a ma- 
chine gun and twenty prisoners last 
night.” 

The swanker was aware that he should 
display an alert and pleased interest at 
receipt of this information—that other 
men would have at least simulated it, 
under the circumstances, but his courage 
was not equal to the task. He merely 
nodded and looked excessively glum. 

“The regiment has been here for a 
week, resting up,” the colonel continued. 
“And we've just been joined by a bat- 
talion fresh from England to fill up our 
numerous gaps. We go up to the front- 
line trenches tonight to relieve the men 
there and | wouldn’t be surprised if we 


blood them a little tomorrow. The 
artillery has been softening old Fritz’s 
lines in front of ours for the past three 
days. If we have snow in the morning— 
and judging from the look of the weather, 
I think we will—we’ll probably swap 
trenches with the Bosche. Owing to the 
rotten visibility an advance in a snow- 
storm cuts down the casualties; we 
Canadians, who are used to snow, rather 
fancy such weather for an attack. (Good 
luck to you, old son. Better report to 
Captain Chadwick now and be all ready 
to move out after dinner.” 

Captain Gerald Eustace Chadwick 
greeted his swanker brother cheerfully, 
but did not offer to take his hand. “Well, 
well, Herbert,” he chortled. “So the 
War Office has sent me you for a second 
lieutenant? Damn it, I should not have 
chosen you to succeed Penfield. He was 
quite a man.” He grinned sardonically 
in the swanker’s white face. 

“You—you sent me those feathers— 
those letters—” the latter gasped. 

Gerald Eustace shrugged. ‘Had to 
do something for the honor of the family,” 
he declared indifferently. ‘Arthur and 
I fixed it up between us before he was 
killed. Our brother was quite an honor 
to the blood, by the way. He died like 
an ofhcer and a gentleman—he had al- 
ready won his D.S.O. As for my humble 
self—” He touched the Victoria Cross 
ribbon on his breast—‘‘the King was 
soft enough to give me this, although I’m 
damned if I know what for. Twenty fine 
lads were entitled to it for the same work, 
but unfortunately the poor beggars died 
on the job. So, considering Arthur and 
myself and those Ajax shoes of yours, it 
really seemed to us that you ought to 
make good. England expects every man 
to do his duty, you know.” 

Tears gathered in the swanker’s eyes. 
“You have influence at the War Office,” 
he said tremblingly. 

“No, not to speak of. When you had 
that attack of neuritis and got yourself 
left behind, old Ballinger, your foreman, 
wrote me about it. I suspe-ted then that 
you were malingering, and when you 
asked for a transfer I knew you were 
swanking. But I wanted to make cer- 
tain, so the transfer was granted, on my 
recommendation and after I had had a 
confidential chat with the Chief of Staff. 
Of course when old Southdown, well- 
meaning old duffer that he is, got back 
of your request for special duty, I was 
certain you were swanking, so I had you 
shot out to me here. Really, old top, you 
must pay for those shoes!’ 


OU want to see me killed,” the 

swanker charged hysterically. “With 
Arthur out of the way you'll be Sir 
Gerald Chadwick-Morgan and heir to 
the—” 

“Say not so,” Gerald Eustace purred 
soothingly. “I’m merely going to see to 
it that you do your duty like a British 
gentleman. You're into this war and 
you've got to take a chance. When we 
go over the top I go with you and the 
God of battles will decide which one sur- 
vives. If I fall, the colonel will still keep 
a fatherly eye on you; if you do not flunk 
it but fight like a man and a gentleman, 
should you emerge from the war your 
reputation will be safe, for you can pa 
for those shoes, brother, either by life 
or death, and the account can only be 
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settled by payment in full. And remem- 
ber this. No neuritis and no rheuma- 
tism! And if you get shot in the hand or 
in the foot before you get out of the 
trench I'll prefer charges of cowardice 
and skulking against you and open up the 
shoe incident. My brotherly advice to 
you is to make believe you’re a man and 
do your bit like one; remember you have 
almost an even chance of surviving and a 
rattling good chance of receiving an hon- 
orable wound that will send you back to 
England, if not for good at least for a few 
months.” 


— swanker licked his pale lips but 
made no reply. He had none to 
make. This man—this despised younger 
brother—knew too much, and hisonly hope 
was that Gerald would be killed before 
the Princess Pats should be called upon to 
go over the top. Gerald Eustace noted 
his baleful glance and evidently read the 
thought that inspired it, for he continued 
cheerily. 

“And by the way, before I forget, our 
colonel is on to you, although, of course 


he feels—and quite properly so—that for | 


the present this little affair lies strictly 
between us. In the event that I go out 
before you settle for those shoes, how- 
ever, he will take up my unfinished task. 
You've really got to pay, old fellow. 
And if you pay like a man and a gentle- 
man I'll forgive you.” 

“You damned sniveling parson,” the 
swanker almost sobbed. ‘“T'Il—I’Il—” 

“There, there, old dear, don’t get ex- 
cited. No excuse for getting excited so 
far out of the range of Fritzie’s crumps.” 
Gerald Eustace glanced at his wrist 
watch. 
mess, and that’s at five thirty. I take it 

ou’ll want a _ bath before leaving. 
There’s rather a good bath in Monsieur 
Canet’s little inn yonder where I’m 
billeted. My room is No. 4 on the first 
floor. You might stow your luggage 
there and use the room to undress and get 
into your field kit.” 

And with a grave salute Captain Chad- 
wick strolled off toward headquarters. 

Sir Herbert Chadwick-Morgan was a 
swanker, but like all British swankers he 
was clean. He hadn’t had a bath in two 
days and if he survived his first go at 
trench life he realized that a bathless week 
stretched ahead of him. So, sorely 
troubled in spirit, he repaired to Monsieur 
Canet’s inn, and room No. 4 therein, 
followed by a private with his luggage. 
Twenty minutes later when he emerged 
from the bathroom and started to dress, 
his shoes were gone! He searched his 
luggage for another pair he knew was 
there and with growing distress discov- 
ered that this pair had also mysteriously 
er gy hile he was marveling as 
to what this theft might portend the 
door opened and his brother stood in the 
entrance. 

“Speaking of shoes,” he announced, 
“I had a notion you might need a pair, 
brother, so I have provided these. You'll 
find them to be exactly your size and 
better suited to marching than the ones 
you had. Ajax brand, you know. Finest 
— shoe in the world for wear on wet, 
muddy or frozen roads—particularly 
fine in trenches ankle deep in ice-cold 
water,” 

He tossed the shoes into the room, 
closed the door and went down stairs, 


“We move out directly after | 
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leaving the heir to the Morgan millions 
and a title to weep in futile fear and rage. 

Lieutenant Sir Herbert Chadwick-Mor- 
gan did not appear at mess that night to 
meet his brother officers. Instead he had 
M. Canet send up a snack to his room, 
and at five thirty he fell in on the flank of 
his brother’s company and marched away 
in his Ajax shoes. About nine o’clock the 
company debouched in single file into a 
muddly communication trench. Shells 
from both sides passed each other noisily 
in the sky overhead; for the last mile 
stray bullets had been droning by and 
one man had been killed and two wounded 
in the darkness. Nobody seemed the 
least bit excited or perturbed by these 
casualties; in fact, from the murmured 
comment around him Sir Herbert gath- 
ered that this was a very mild night in- 
deed, something for which all the men 
appeared thankful. The swanker was 
relieved immeasurably when the company 
entered the front line trenches, protected 
by the high parapet of sandbags into 
which the rifle bullets plunked and stuck. 
The men they relieved passed out silently, 
the listening posts crept out into a malo- 
dorous No Man’s Land, sentries were 
posted at intervals along the trench and, 
pending a call to defend the trench, the 
men not on duty crawled into dugouts 
and promptly fell asleep, all wet and cold 
and mud-bespattered as they were. The 
swanker, shivering in the dugout with 
Bantry, the first lieutenant, envied them 
the calloused nerves which enabled them 
to rest so peacefully in the halls of 
death. 

True to the colonel’s prediction, about 
midnight a heavy snowfall began, and at 
four in the morning a messenger from 
headquarters arrived with written orders 
for Coane Chadwick, who stuck his 
head into the dugout five minutes later 
and remarked calmly that a quarter past 
SIX Was Zero. 

“Run along and break the glad tidings 
to the non-coms of your platoons, lads,” 
he ordered the swanker and Lieutenant 
Bantry. “Five o’clock will be time 
enough to rout out your lads that are 
sufficiently blessed of God to slee 
through this infernal uproar. My ons: § 
it’s cold. Better give the men a double 
tot of rum before breakfast.” 


pacar was off to carry out his in- 
structions but the swanker still sat 
staring malevolently at his brother, while 
the latter stared at the swanker’s feet, to 
which clung the uppers and part of the 
tattered paper soles of his Ajax shoes. 
“Feet a bit frost-bitten, I imagine,” said 
Gerald with maddening impersonality. 
“You'll find the going rather unpleasant, 
I fancy; perhaps you realize now what an 
honest shoe means to a soldier.” 

Sir Herbert buried his white face in his 
hands. “For God’s sake, have mercy,” 
he moaned. 

“Why should I?” his brother answered. 
“I’ve heard my boys die, cursing with 
their last breath, the unknown traitor 
who, to make his fat profit, made them 
hobble painfully to their death. Treason 
is unforgivable and punishable by death 
and the man who fattens on the blood of 
his countrymen, as you did, is a traitor. 
Your crime is all the more dreadful in 


that you didn’t need the money. Indeed, 
for fi honor of our house, I ought to 
kill you myself, but I’m letting a higher 
judge decide your case. If you play a 
man’s part now you can escape disgrace 
hereafter. The issue is entirely up to 
you. Have a tot of rum. It will warm 
your frozen feet—maybe.” 

At a quarter past six the Princess Pats 
climbed out of their trenches. In the 
semi-darkness and whirling snowflakes 
they were not visible to the men on watch 
in the German trench. Silently, calmly, 
the line moved across the shell-pocked 
field, the swanker following dazedly be- 
hind his platoon, his brother walking, 
with drawn automatic, behind the crip- 
pled swanker, whose blue lips moved 
rapidly in prayer. 


UDDENLY, over the crest of the line 

of fire that marked the bursting shells 
of the barrage that moved ahead of them 
with fatal precision, a rocket burst—then 
another and another. It was the German 
call for help to meet the attack that was 
coming, which following the furious bom- 
bardment which for three days and nights 
had cut them off from food and water, 
they felt they could not withstand. 

“Now then, Herbert,”’ Gerald Eustace 
called cheerily. “Get ready. Here it 
comes.” 

Almost as he spoke a German shrapnel 
burst over them; from their objective 
machine gun and rifle fire was poured into 
them; clear above the uproar the cap- 
tain’s whistle shrilled the order to charge, 
and the wave of infantry swept forward 
at the double. 

The swanker turned toward the rear 
and found himself looking down the barrel 
of his brother’s automatic. “It won’t do, 
I tell you,” Gerald Eustace shrieked- 
“You’ve got to pay. Be a man and carry 
on. Don’t force me to blow your 
brai—” 

A shell burst over them. Gerald Eu- 
stace came to an hour later in a dressing 
station under the brow of an adjacent 
hill, with two of his own stretcher bearers 
working over him. When, at length, he 
was able to speak, he said: 

“What’s to pay, lads?” 

“I’m afraid you'll never lead a com- 
pany again, sir,” one of the men replied. 
“Your back received a long range dose of 
shrapnel and the base of the shell tore off 
half your left foot, sir. It won’t be half 
bad for walking quietly around in civil 
life, sir, but for marching and charging 
old Fritz, I fancy it won’t be much good. 
But you're not going to die, sir—thank 
God.” 

“Good news, that,” Gerald Eustace 
murmured. “Lieutenant Chadwick-Mor- 
gan was with me when the shell exploded. 
What of him?” 

a believe I saw what was left of him, 
sir. 

“How do you know?” 

“On account of the shoes, sir. He was 
wearing a pair of those rotten Ajax shoes, 
sir. They fell to pieces on him last night, 
sir, and I remarked as much to my chum. 
I remember wondering at the time how an 
officer came to be wearing Ajax shoes.” 

“After all,” Sir Gerald Chadwick-Mor- 
gan murmured, “they were his shoes and 
he paid for them, you know.” 











The Gentled Bear 


(Continued from page 26) 


Democratic foreign policy is basic, the 
President declared, for ‘‘a steadfast con- 
cern for peace can never be maintained 
except by a partnership of democratic 
nations. No autocratic government could 
be trusted to keep faith within it or ob- 
serveits covenants. . . . Intrigue would 
eat its vitals away; the plottings of inner 
circles who coul plan what they would 
and render account to no one would be 
a corruption seated at its very heart. 

“Only a free people can hold their pur- 
pose and their honor to a common end 
and prefer the interests of mankind to any 
narrow interest of their own.’ 

When these words were spoken by the 
President, America stood alone. Russia’s 
revolution had not reached the Foreign 
Office in Alexander I Square. Her out- 
look upon the world was closer to Japan’s 
than any other nation—and Japan fitted 
into the sinister side of the President’s 
picture of the future. 

Today, Russia stands with the United 
States. The Russian democracy and the 
American demo.racy stand arm in arm 
on the same ground. ‘What my country 
is striving for,” Bakhmetieff, heading the 
mission from New Russia, told the Amer- 
ican Senate, “‘is the establishment of a 
firm and lasting peace between demo- 
cratic nations.” 

The voice of New Russia is epitomized 
in his words: “Peaceful intentions, striv- 
ing for a lasting peace based on demo- 
cratic principles and established by demo- 
cratic will.” 


ERE is the meaning of the revolu- 
tion for America. 

If we will, the United States has found 
a new friend in the world. It is a great 
and powerful friend withal. Like us, it 
is trying to make realities of the things 
which are vital to America. 

Now Russia is closer to America than 
to Nippon because the Slavs are headed 
in one direction and Japan in the other. 
Old Russia had her eyes on this, that, and 
the other thing. New Russia has no sym- 
pathy for ruthless expansion and secret 
diplomacy. The bottom has been 
knocked out of the Far Eastern partner- 
ship; it is a piece of paper without vitality. 
If New Russia holds to her ideals, the 
future of the Asiatic world—of China 
struggling to hold her head above water, 
of Japan bent on the domination of the 
East—will be changed vastly. 

But will Russia hold? 

That is a question which these United 
States can help to answer. It is worth it, 
for if Russia makes good America need 
not fear for the next generation on the 
Pacific. China will breathe again, freed 
from the menace of the Russo-Japanese 
nut-cracker threatening her in the past. 


Then Britain will not become the foe of 


Russia in the span of years—as some in 
Japan, weighing alliances, think—and 
there will be no disastrous clash. And in 
the Mikado’s land, those men in ‘high 
places will fall who hold to the way of the 
strong, that might makes ‘right—for 
Japan will have to keep step with democ- 
racy in the world or stand as a pariah 
among nations. So from Japan to 
America, democracy the world over has 
a stake in New Russia. 
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LESSONS IN 
EFFICIENCY 


The Efficiency Life is the Only Life That 
Counts. Do Not Fail to Read Dr. Latson’s 
Fascinating, Helpful Work 


‘THE ATTAINMENT OF EFFICIENCY’ 
Through Rational Methods of Developing 
Health and Personal Power 


This work indicates the ave- 
nues that lead to efficient and 
successful living and should be 
read by every man and woman 
who would reach their best and 
attain their highest ambitions in 
business, professional, domestic 
or social life. This has been pro- 
nounced one of the few great 
books that have been written. 
The following are some of the 
many chapter headings: 


How to Live the Efficient 
Life—Mental Habits and 
Health—Secret of Mental Su- 
premacy—-The Nobler Con- 
quest—Firmness One Secret of 
Power—The Power of Calm- 
ness—How to be an Efficient 
Worker—The Attainment of 
Personal Power—The Secret 
of Personal Magnetism—How 
to Increase Vitality—The Prime 
Secret of Health—The Attain- 
ment of Physical Endurance— 
The Conquest of Worry—The 
Attainment of Success—The 
Way to Happiness—The Secret 
of a Beautiful Voice—The At- 
tainment of Physical Endur- 
ance—How to Live Long in 
the Land—The Gospel of Rest 
—Sleeping as a Fine Art— 
Common-Sense Feeding—How 
to Cure Yourself When Sick— 
Grace and How to Get It— 
Style and How to Have It— 
How to Have a Fine Complexion 
Specially commended to am- 
bitious young men and women 
as well as to parents who would 
be helpful to their children. 
All who are striving for success 
should read it. 


Bound in cloth, $1.10 postpaid. In 
combination with One Year’s Sub- 


scription to SUNSET 
MAGAZINE, postpaid $2. 1 0 
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Making Winged Motors 


(Continued from page 25) 


enough to make fine jewelry, and I would 
rather carry one of the crank-shafts than 
I would a cane, if you come to a question 
of beauty and balance. 

This matter of weight and power 
brings me to a most interesting point 
explained by Mr. L. S. Scott, of the 
Berkeley plant, who was my guide and 
tutor. We all know that foreign aéro- 
planes beat our own army fliers four 
ways. We have been led to believe, by 
our foreign friends, that this was due to 
their inherent superiority over us as 
builders, but this, I learn, is such con- 
versation as is commonly referred to as 
issuing through the chapeau, or sky- 
piece. The truth is that the government 
of these United States has a tender regard 
for the safety of its flying men. The 
aéroplane into which one of our motors 
goes is built to withstand just exactly 
twelve times the normal strain put upon 
it, and is therefore necessarily heavy and 
awkward. If a strut is to stand a work- 
ing strain of a 100-pound pull, for exam- 
ple, the builder must test it and see that 
it will not break under a 1200-pound pull. 
It’s just as though mother eeakd darn 


| father’s socks with baling wire to make 
| them stand the iaiedy wear of heel and 
d 


| power equipment. 


toe. The socks would probably last a 
long time, but they would be heavier 
than lisle and not quite so easy to climb 
into and out of. 


FEW illuminating figures may make 

this plainer. The type of machine 
generally used by our military and naval 
flyers weighs 2500 pounds without its 
On these planes is 
mounted a motor developing 125 horse- 
power and weighing 562 pounds, a total 
gross weight of 3062 pounds. Now let’s 
see what our friends in Europe use. The 
most successful type of fighting and 
chasing machine used py the English 
weighs without its motor 900 pounds, but 
into this light craft is put a motor weigh- 
ing 1100 pounds and developing 250 
horsepower. Thus we have a 125 horse- 
power motor lifting our 3062-pound 
machine, as compared to a 2000-pound 


| machine with 250 horsepower behind it. 


Is there any wonder that there is a dif- 


| ference in their performance aloft? As 


I have said, the factor of safety demanded 


| by the American designers is 12 to 1, but 


| in these English an 


| 2 to I. 


| American. 


French machines 
the factor of safety is rarely more than 
This does not mean that the 
English aviator is six times as likely to 
break his neck in an accidental fall as the 
The actual margin of safety 
is about the same, for no matter how hard 





you may try to keep your 12-to-1 stand- 
ard, there is pretty sure to be some strut 
or guy wire that is little stronger than 
the actual strain that it is put to. The 
whole machine is no stronger than any 
one of its vital parts, and all the exces- 
sively heavy construction is only super- 
fluous baggage that will hit the ground 
just that much harder. 

The real test will come when we get 
ready to send our air fighters to the front. 
They too will fly machines weighing about 
goo pounds, and they will be pulled by 
marvelously light and powerful motors. 
And when that day arrives I have the 
word of Mr. Scott that the English and 
French and Germans will have to step 
lively and be up before the dawn if they ex- 
pect to do any stunts that our boys can’t 
do, or do them in less time, or do them at a 
higher elevation, all with our own little 
home-made motors. 


ew Hall-Scott motor goes from the 
factory equipped with a radiator, all 
necessary gears and rods and levers for 
control of the engine itself, with a mag- 
neto system in duplicate, to insure un- 
interrupted service, with essential tools 
and parts for ordinary repairs, and with 
government inspectors’ certificates show- 
ing that the thing is in the most nearl 
perfect mechanical trim_ possible. It 
also carries a propeller, which the motor 
company is turning out, and which is said 
to be one of the finest in use. There are 
two kinds, one made of walnut and one of 
laminated birch. Both of them are 
beautiful blades to look at. The lami- 
nated animal is constructed by gluing 
together eight or ten thicknesses of care- 
fully selected, knotless, flawless birch 
slabs, and then by cutting the propeller 
out of the resultant piece by hand. This 
is nice and particular work, and the artisan 
who can carve out an aéroplane propeller 
with an adze, a chisel, and a pile of sand- 
paper is worth good money and gets it. 

When you come to that, however, the 
whole job is a particular and exacting one. 
A careless workman at home may mean a 
crushed and lifeless aviator in the field, 
and it is good to see these motor builders 
at their task. The whole plant seems to 
breathe this spirit of fore-caution. There 
is nothing slap-dash about it. And if the 
government wants to instil confidence 
into the raw recruit in the aéroplane 
squadron, it could not do better than to 
send him to the works and let him ob- 
serve how faithfully and zealously the 
men there are doing their bit to give the 
flying soldier a working machine that 
can be depended on really to work. 


UNCLE BEN AND THE TANKS 


FTER the 17-inch howitzer, the British “tanks” were the greatest surprise of the 
war. They have won many engagements and their work has saved thousands 


od aegis lives. 
to 


and the caterpillar tractor is the foundation of the tank. 


If it hadn’t been for “Uncle Ben” Holt, there would be no tanks 
ay. Benjamin Holt made the peaceful caterpillar tractor a practical machine, 


Benjamin Holt was over 


fifty and had done a life’s work when he took up the development of the machine 


that was to become world-famous. 


The inspiring story of the man who, at an age 


| when others are ready to retire, undertook to revolutionize farm work, who saw his 
| greatest success and widest recognition come to him as he approached seventy, will 
| be told fascinatingly by Cart Crow in the November Sunset. 
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learning to shoot, and much of this is 
Pa to target work. 

We shoot at ranges from 40 to 100 
yards, at a four-foot target having a nine 
inch bullseye. 

Field shooting, however, is more fas- 
cinating, and combines the features of rov- 
ing as well as game getting. While a gun 
hunter laughs at the idea of such a thing, 
he has a surprise coming when he finds 
that this primitive old weapon is capable 
of bringing the meat into camp. 
course, there is no longer any rivalry 
between the gun and the bow. This 
matter was settled in the eighteenth 
century.' In our various hunting ex- 
peditions with the bow, besides quantities 
of small game, we have shot five deer at 
distances ranging from 30 to 150 yards. 
In this past season I killed a buck with a 
broad headed arrow at 50 paces.?, Mr. 
Compton shot a forked horn, while it was 
running down hill, at 65 or 75 yards. 
His arrow drove fogs ard at the short ribs, 
penetrating the diaphragm and lungs, 
sticking out a foot on the opposite side, 
behind the shoulder. As the deer plunged 
through the brush it broke off the arrow, 
then running about 200 yards, it 
dropped. 

An arrow kills by hemorrhage, not by 


1 A modern high power rifle has ten times the 
accuracy of the best archer and of course has 
incredibly greater range. But no longer ago 
than 1792 an actual contest took place between 
two English gentlemen, Dr. Higgins shooting 
a musket and Mr. Glenn shooting the long 
bow. The target was four feet in diameter, set 
at one hundred yards. Each man shot twenty- 
one shots. Dr. Higgins with his gun hit the 
target twelve times, while Mr. Glenn put 
fifteen arrows in it. 

As near as I can judge, a good archer has the 
accuracy of the average pistol shot. He can 
hit a playing card every other shot at ten yards, 
put a hole through your hat at fifty yards, and 
hit a mare pretty frequently at one hundred. 
An arrow, at any one of these ranges, will pass 
through the body of a large animal, or striking 
a bone, will penetrate an inch or shatter it. 
Moreover, the archer has this advantage: 
animals are not frightened by an arrow when 
it misses. They seem to think it some sort of a 
bird, and will let him shoot again and again. 
If the bowman does not make any quick move- 
ment, and stands in one place, a deer will often 
watch him shoot as many as six arrows at 
him. 

One hunting with the bow should never at- 
tempt doing so in company with a gun man. 
Besides the chilling contempt a rifle shot has 
for the archer’s tackle, these systems of hunting 
are so different that they are incompatible. 
Noise is disastrous to the bowman. He must 
go back into the centuries of the past for his 
methods and his environment. 


2 We came upon him unawares, and just as 
he gave his first startled leap I let fly a very 
broad-headed barbed arrow from my sixty- 
pound bow. The hum of the string and the 
whir of the arrow were followed by the vicious 
chuck of the strike. The little buck gave a 
short grunt and like a flash whirled about, dis- 
appearing in a clump of manzanita. As he 
emerged from the opposite side we saw that 
he was deeply wounded in the flank, with my 
arrow buried half its length in his body. 


its shocking force. Its speed is only 120 
feet per second, not sufficient to shock. 
If a vital organ is not penetrated, no 
great damage is done. The cuts are clean 
and if not fatal, they heal readily. 

We use the methods of still hunting, 

oing on foot and employing a dog only 
oe trailing.® 

The bow is a very difficult implement to 
master, and one must use with it those 
wiles and arts of the chase that demand 
patience and effort. But to us it seems 
fairer to the game, better sport, and 
represents more personal achievement 
than does the mere pulling of a trigger. 

Archery has been the sport of kings for 
ages, and was deemed by the ancients the 
most honorable and praiseworthy of 
games. Moderns could well forego the 
use of overpowerful weapons in the chase, 
and return to the simpler and more artful 
missile of our ancestors. It would mate- 
rially help in the solution of our problem 
of preservation of game. 

This, however, is hardly to be expected. 
Youth delights in power. This is the age 
of gunpowder and gasoline. 

As a popular sport, “drawing the long 
bow” will be done only in a figurative way, 
and hunters of all times will resort to this 
cheerful diversion. 


With great difficulty he limped up the 
wooded hill, apparently unable to exert him- 
self. Compton sent another shaft after him, 
but owing to intervening brush, it failed to 
connect. 

We trailed him slowly, and after a prolonged 
search found him under cover, dead and cold. 
He had traveled less than half a mile, and died 
of an extensive hemorrhage into the abdominal 
cavity from a wound in his vena cava and liver. 


3 When out in the woods, we carry with us 
about sixty arrows. Half of these are blunt 
pointed, for small game. In the quiver there 
usually are not more than twenty. But one 
arrow may be shot and found many times. 
Especially is this true when shooting at large 
game on the ground. It is the occasional wing 
shot or the squirrel up in the top of a tree that 
depletes the quiver. 

Some interesting incidents have occurred on 
our trips. Once a squirrel shot through the 
skin of the thigh, with the arrow dangling, 
climbed to the top of an oak, where in the 
midst of a storm of flying shafts, he calmly 
turned and gnawed the arrow in two, and 
escaped. 

Another time a ground squirrel transfixed by 
an arrow squealed loudly for help, when a 
little companion of the burrows rushed to his 
assistance and dragged him to the edge of his 
hole. 

Another freak shot was made by Mr. Comp- 
ton when shooting at a blue jay at sixty yards. 
His missile fell short, bounced and struck the 
bird in the tail. The jay rose at the moment 
of impact, and soared away with the feathered 
shaft streaming out behind him like a rudder. 
It circled about in a wide flight, then fell 
almost at the feet of the archer, who withdrew 
the point from its subcutaneous bed, and set 
the bird at liberty, unharmed. 

Shooting at a racoon up a tree, a blunt arrow 
struck him just above the tail, traversed his 
entire body lengthwise and emerged through 
the palm of his foreleg. The coon fell to the 
ground and died instantly without a struggle. 
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Howto Remember 


Names, Dates, Facts, Incidents, 

Quotations, Figures, How to 

Memorize Music, How to 

Remember What You Read, 
Etc., Etc. 


Atkinson’s Memory Book Tells You 


The basis of all successful natural systems 
of Memory Culture. 

The Marvelous Extent of Memory Develop- 
ment Possible. At 3 years of age a Student of 
Greek. Repeating the contents of a 38-page 
newspaper. 

Memory “Systems” and “Secret” Methods 
—their Main Points. 

How to Develop Interest in Your Work. 

Three Great Rules for Developing Attenti 

A Queer Law of Physics which Illustrates a 
Little “Knack” by which the Subconscious 
Mind May be Taught to Aid the Memory. 

How to Cure Oneself of Looking AT Things 
Without SEEING Them. 

About the Hindu “Sight Game” and the 
Wonderful Results which Follow Its Use. 

A Practice in Memory Training by which a 
Japanese Youth is Able to Name the Complete 
Contents of a Room After One Keen Glance 
Around It. 

How to Train the Ear. How to Make the 
Ear Help the Memory. 

How to Remember Names. 

How to Remember Faces. 

Henry Clay and His Wonderful Memory for 
Faces. How He Recognized a Man He Had 
Seen Only Once, 20 Years Before. 





How to Remember Places. How to Go 
About in a Strange City. 
How to Remember Numbers. Instances of 


Remarkable Memory for Numbers. 

Visualization, and How to Develop It. 
Visualization Aids Memory. 

How to Successfully Memorize Music. 

How to Remember Words. 

How a Man Whose Memory was “a Sieve” 
in His Early Life Followed His Wife’s Advice 
and Became One of the Most Successful Men 
of His Time With a Tenacious Memory. 

How to Remember Books, Plays, etc. 

Napoleon’s Method of Remembering. 

Eight Great Memory Rules. 


20 Great Lessons in Memory 


. . 
Power Training 
By WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON 

peed pave stn complete in one beautiful cloth- 
bound volume of over 200 pages. You might 
pay $10 or more for a memory course and yet 
not get so good a memory as this book may 
help you to. It contains most of the memory 
training methods that are known to be valu- 
able. 


How 


° 
Big Newspapers Say: 

According to Mr. Atkinson, the possession 
of a good memory is seldom a gift, like a talent 
for music or painting or high finance. It is 
simply a matter of personal endeavor in the 
cultivation of a natural faculty. 

Mr. Atkinson gives a complete exposition of 
his own ideas on how to obtain firm control 
over the memory, and explains his method with 
such clearness that no one can fail to under- 
stand him. His method is based on common 
sense. The book should prove a valuable help 
to all who read and study it.—The Pittsburgh 
Post. 

William Walker Atkinson, the author, lays 
out a plan on very logical lines for mmqrevng 
the memory. As the basis of his system, Mr. 
Atkinson uses demonstrated psy chologic laws 
governing Attention and Association.—Busi- 
ness Service, Detroit, Mich. 

This little book is reple te with useful sugges- 
tions for strengthening the mind. It should be 
especially helpful to those who are inclined to 
absent-mindedness and forgetfulness. It is a 
working manual that points out the way for 
the reader to put to good use the principles by 
which improvement of memory is accomplishe vd 
—Evening Telegram, Portland, Ore. 

“Memory: How to Train, Develop and Use 
It,” is a handsome cloth- naa book of 206 

pages. Price $1.10 pos With Sunser 
MAGAzINE one year, $3. We eciela. 
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state and federal law on the San Fran- 
cisco waterfront and substituted their 
own rules. They put a complete stop to 
the movement of goods from and to the 
docks, raised a barrier so effective that 
the United States government had to have 
a “permit” from union officials to get its 
shipments through the picket lines. 

ear, the fear of bodily injury, was the 
material out of which the barrier was 
built. Fear of blackjack, brass knuckles 
and gas pipe paralyzed the waterfront. 
After a few men trying to move needed 
goods from the docks had been beaten up, 
the strikers were left in supreme control. 
They ruled the waterfront, made their 
own laws and enforced them. A thou- 
sand men terrorized a city of half a 
million—until the half million decided 
that things had gone far enough. 


aes experience of San Francisco with 
violence in industrial disturbances is 
not extraordinary. On the contrary, it is 
typical of occurrences throughout the 
country, only more so. The only differ- 
ence between San Francisco and the rest 
of the country is psychological. From 
the earliest days San ner ae as a com- 
munity has displayed radical tendencies, 
has sympathized with the efforts of the 
worker to improve his lot and has trans- 
lated this sympathy into action. The 
San Francisco employers have never been 
union haters; almost from the day of the 
city’s birth they have been ready and 
willing to adjust wages, hours and con- 
ditions of work through collective bar- 
gaining. In any discussion of the tactics 
and methods of trade-unionism this fact 
should always be kept in mind. 

San Francisco did not have to pay the 
highest average wages in the country, 
did not have to concede the closed shop 
in almost every industry. Had the em- 

loyers been so minded they could have 
on the back of unionism with no 
reater effort than Los Angeles did. 
Tad they been willing to fight for it as 
hard as did Portland and Seattle, they 
could have had the open shop with its 
lower wage scale and cheaper labor cost. 
But the San Francisco employers did not 
choose to make the fight. They had the 
wealth, the power and the backbone to 
crush trade-unionism, but they did not 
use it. Only when the demands of the 
unions became so extreme that the union 
leaders themselves opposed them did San 
Francisco capital strike back as in 1892 
and in 1go1. Even then the employers 
did not continue the fight after the im- 
mediate ends had been gained. Had it 
not been for the liberal attitude of the 
employers and of the community as a 
whole union labor never could have 
reached the dominant position it has 
occupied for twenty years. A typical 
example of the attitude of San Francisco 
employers toward union labor is supplied 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Company 
whose labor policy has been guided for 
nearly a generation by the general man- 
ager, John A. Britton. 

The general manager thoroughly be- 
lieved in the efficacy of the square 
deal. It never occurred to him to deny 


the right of the company’s employees to 
organize, nor did he ever refuse to nego- 
tiate with the representatives of the 
unions. During the period when the cor- 
poration was extending its service over 
the heart of central California, when one 
street-car, electric, gas or water system 
after the other was acquired, he never lifted 
a finger to stop the activities of the union 
organizers among the new employees. 
In the thirteen years preceding 1913 the 
hours of the corporation’s artisans and 
mechanics were reduced twenty-five per 
cent and the wages increased more than 
fifty per cent without a single strike, 
solely by mutual agreement following 
negotiations. 

In 1913 the unions listened to the loud 
voices of professional malcontents. In- 
stead of continuing the old policy of hav- 
ing each craft make a separate contract 
with the corporation, they organized a 
Light and Power Council with which all 
the unions concerned in the generation 
and distribution of electricity and gas be- 
came afhliated. Through this Coaned 
the individual unions carried on the ne- 
gotiations for new agreements. 


N understanding concerning the con- 

tracts with the gas workers, the 
machinists, the boilermakers, the firemen 
and oilers was reached without difficulty. 
Only the electrical workers’ union made 
trouble. It insisted upon two or three 
working rules which the company refused 
to concede, considering them arbitrary, 
unreasonable and uncalled-for. A dead- 
lock ensued, whereupon Manager Britton 
offered to submit the points in dispute 
with the electricians to a board of arbi- 
tration. The Council’s representatives 
declined arbitration and, a few hours after 
the final conference, called a general 
strike of all the crafts to enforce the de- 
mands of the electricians. 

More than seventeen hundred men out 
of three thousand answered the call, but 
the company’s 325,000 consumers barely 
knew that a strike was going on. The 
wise and liberal policy of the general man- 
ager brought its own reward. He had 
consistently filled the positions of respon- 
sibility in the office, the shops and the 
technical departments with, the most 
promising men in the lower ranks, and these 
erstwhile privates, many of them former 
union members, at once hauled out their 
overalls and kept the wheels turning. 

The corporation’s labor record was clean. 
It had dealt fairly with the unions, had 
paid them the highest wages in the 
United States, had granted them the 
closed shop, had arrived at a complete 
solani with all the unions among 
its employees except the electricians and 
it was willing to submit its differences 
with this trade to arbitration. This 
union of electricians, by the way, was an 
“outlaw” organization without afhliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 
When it declined to arbitrate, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor saw its chance, 
sent a representative to confer with the 
company and signed an agreement to 
supply union electricians under union 
conditions. 


When this contract was signed, the 
unions of central California, practically 
all of them affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, proclaimed a boy- 
cott against the public-utility company 
and declared it to be “unfair” to organ- 
ized labor, because it employed union 
electricians supplied by the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The boycott, though, was merely a 
minor weapon. The plants of the com- 
pany were picketed, assaults in force 
were made upon them by strikers, hun- 
dreds of employees were assailed and 
beaten, wires were cut, towers of trans- 
mission lines were dynamited. When the 
strike had finally run its course, the 
record showed that in 770 separate cases 
employees or the property of the com- 
pany had been attacked, that 109 union 
members had been arrested and 42 out of 
them tried and convicted. It was during 
this strike that Thomas Mooney and 
Warren Billings, subsequently convicted 
of murder following the San Francisco 
bomb outrage, became extremely active 
although they had nothing whatever to 
do with the controversy. 


VEN their fellow workers do not es- 
cape the brass knuckle and the black- 
jack when the San Francisco unions 
strike. In 1914 San Francisco Local No. 
66 of the plasterers’ union went on strike 
because the Building Trades’ Council had 
decided against its contentions in a juris- 
dictional dispute with the carpenters’ 
union. So the Building Trades’ Council 
organized a new plasterers’ union known 
as Local No. 1 and freely issued cards to 
lasterers coming from other points. 
Bue the outlawed members of No. 66 re- 
fused to recognize the validity of the new 
local’s cards. On the contrary, they beat 
up and sent to the hospital as many of the 
members of No. 1 as they could reach, 
especially when the police officers de- 
tailed to protect the working plasterers 
were withdrawn by the city administra- 
tion. Nor is this an isolated phenomenon. 
Warfare between rival unions is only 
too common for the welfare of industry 
and the spectacle of one set of good union 
men slugging another set also equipped 
with union cards, to the detriment of or- 
ganized labor, of the employer and of the 
public, has been presented quite fre- 
quently. In fact when it comes to the 
census of broken noses, ribs and skulls, 
when the dead men are counted, when 
the property destroyed in industrial dis- 
utes during the last seven years is tabu- 
lank. it will be found that the old-line 
craft unions can give the I. W. W. cards, 
spades, big and little casino and still show 
a higher score. 

Yet public sympathy, at least in the 
beginning of a strike accompanied by 
violence, almost invariably inclines to- 
ward the union’s side. Concerning the 
attitude of the neutrals Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, having had ample 
opportunity to study the question while 
mayor of Cleveland, wrote two years ago: 
“The public sits by, blaming one side or 
the other on such half information or in- 
terest asitmayhave ... . . Wedo 
not like violence, but somehow this seems 
to us excusable violence, if it be not too 
violent. Things are tided along 
without any clear aim or method and 
without any tribunal that can determine 
the right and wrong of the questions 
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involved, until somebody is killed or a 
serious riot threatens the destruction of 
property. Then public sentiment mo- 
mentarily clarifies; we all agree that we 
do not want such things, no matter what 
happens, and the police now have a 
steadied sentiment to support them; the 
trouble is over. . . . . . The result, 
no matter what tt is, rests upon no higher 
sanction than force, and therefore lacks 
Stability and will last only until one side or 
the other feels strong enough to renew the 
struggle.” 

The public sympathizes with the under 
dog. Employers who desire to have pub- 
lic sentiment on their side—does the em- 
ployer who has no such desire deserve to 
win?—will do well to take cognizance of 
this fundamental fact. 

Just now the world is learning, in a sea 
of blood and tears, that the use of force in 
the settlement of international disputes 
produces death, chaos, famine, pestilence 
and dissolution. With the progress and 
spread of the war there is growing up a 
universal sentiment against the mailed 
fist, a cry for supernational machinery 
that will restrain the aggression of sover- 
eign states and force them all to submit 
their grievances to boards of conciliation 
and arbitration. The age of Might is 
fast drawing to a close; Right i is coming 
into its own. All the world is praying 
that the present war will be the last con- 
flict of national interests to be settled by 
steel and dynamite. 

By the same token, the nation is grow- 
ing weary of the private wars between 
trade unions and employers. Even in 
San Francisco, the community with the 
widest and deepest sympathy for the ob- 
jects and aims of trade-unionism, this 
impatience with violence, assaults and 
riots is making itself distinctly felt. Only 
a few months ago the voters of both San 
Francisco and Oakland, after prolonged 
discussion and debate, decided by their 
votes to prohibit picketing, the most 
prolific cause of violence in labor disputes. 
And at the beginning of the San Fran- 
cisco street-car strike, in progress as these 
lines are written, the public plainly 
showed its sympathy with the cause of 
the strikers; the public was entirely will- 
ing to put up with the inconvenience and 
wished the strikers success provided they 
pie obey the law and refrain from vio- 
ence. 


Ja” fk lagen the average union man nor 
the average employer welcomes 
strikes and riots; they realize that both 
sides invariably lose, that in nine cases out 
of ten the dispute is settled by negotia- 
tions which might as well have begun be- 
fore ‘the damage was done. Perhaps it is 
utopian to hope and work for an end of 
war, be it private or international, but the 
goal surely is worth the effort. ‘Nobody 
expects the millennium next year; on the 
other hand, nobody denies that present 
conditions need vast improvement. Im- 
proved relations between workers and em- 
ployers can be brought about. Despite 
superficial appearances that indicate the 
contrary, San Francisco offers perhaps 
the most promising field in the United 
States for these improvements—if both 
sides will earnestly and sincerely make 
the effort, if they will both abide by the 
rules of conduct laid down by society for 
its own protection. 
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Arizona Farm Lands 


Patenis 





Artesian Belt of the San Simon Valley, 
Arizona, offers excellent TT 160-acre 
farm in this proven artesian belt for sale at $15 per 
acre. One-half cash. Farm has small flowing well, 
a house, barn, reservoir, small young orchard, 

0 acres cleared and ready for planting; very little 


Patents Secured or Fee Returned. Send 
sketch or model for actual search, report, and ad- 
vice free. Manufacturers want Kimmel. patents. 
1917 Edition, 90-page patent book free. Write for 
it. George P. Kimmel, 242 Bazrisver Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





levelin s— uired on any part of farm 
soil; al er fence; one and one-half miles fom 
town of San Simon. For quick sale. Address A 
Paschall, Willcox, Arizona. 








Cahfornia Farm Lands 


one pon oop a Pte must sell, terms 

y and price right—40 acres sandy loam; 30 acres 

Hy nine year old hes, 10 acres checked, leveled, 

and planted in ilo maize, alfalfa. Completely 

equipped with new pumping plant, trays, boxes, 

pe gS aed Nag ne plows, etc. 9% miles northeast 

of Visalia, 3 miles from small town, 1% miles from 

R. R. loading and shipping point. Address owner, 
Dr. G. B. Howard, Box 281, Hanford, California. 











Washington Farm Lands 


Little Farms Near Work.—Lots of work, 
good wages. We sell our little farms on easy pay- 
ment plan. Only a little cash needed. Full par- 
ticulars free. H. C. Peters, 310 Columbia Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 











Virginia Farm Lands 


This little farmin vicwinte is an ideal poultry 
and fruit proposition ; located in fine community at 

railroad station and general store in beautiful 
Shenandoah Valley; 2 miles from good town; mod- 
ern five room bungalow, nicely furnished; price 
$1,250, easy terms. cone i magazine and list of 
farms from $500 u up. Laan. Agrl. Agt. 
N. & Railway, 267 ts ‘& W. Bui lding, Roa- 





noke, Va. 








Old Coins 


Old Coins. ergs Fall Coin Catalogue of 
coins for sale, free. atalogue 5S aoe prices yea 
for coins, ten cents. William Hesslein, 101 'e- 
mont St., Boston, Mass. 











Miscellaneous 





Ingrowing Toe Nail Appliance immediate 
and permanent relief by a silver automatic applt- 
ance, easily adjusted. od. ne free. Peerless 
growing Toe Nail Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 


Wanted Ideas. Write for L st of Inventions 
wanted. $1,000,000 in Free. offe ye for inventions. 
Our four books sent free. Seid sketch for free 
opinion as to patentabili linth. “Wa J. Evans & Co., 

‘atent Attorneys, 751 Washington, D. C. 


Patents that Protect and Pay. Advice and 
books free. Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Send sketch or model for 
search. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 
F Street, Washington, D. C 


Wanted—An Idea. Who can think of some 
simple thing to potent? Protect your ideas, they 
ee for ‘‘Needed Inven- 
Randolph & Co., 
Weshington, D.C. 








| al yy Paar F., 


Help Wanted 


Civil Service Examinatious open the way to 
Government positions. I can coach you by 
mail at small cost. Full particulars free to any 
American citiz2n of eighteen or over. Write today 
for Booklet CE 914, Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


Side Line Men. Do you want a real one that 
one order a day will pay you $9.00? No samples to 
carry. Something new. Write today. Canfield 
Mfg. Co., 208 Sigel St., Chicazo, lll. 




















Motton Piétures, Stories, etc. 











Many rejected stories need only expert re- 
eae See This I can g ve. Recently editor 
g magazine; author Book of the Short Story 
(Appleton). Reference: Jack London. Address 
lexander St ip, 500 Fifth Av., New York City. 





Wanted— Your ideas for photoplays, stories, 
etc. We will accept them in Any form rrect 
Free—sell on commission. Bi fswards! 1 Hundreds 
as money! Socan You! riteus bogey ¢ for full 
details! Writec's Service, Dept. 43, Auburn, N. Y. 








Stammering 





My system of private individual instruction 
quickly enlightens the mind of thestammerer. The 
real cause of his difficulty is mad» known in unmis- 
takable terms in the very first lesson and under my 

ersonal direction stammering is at once stop 

ear also is soon eliminated. No swinging of the 
hand, talking in a sing song, etc. 'Thestammerer is 
taught to talk he orrt The Bassett Institute, 
Wm. Bassett, Principal and Instructor, 
905° “Nevada Bank Build ng, San Francisco, Cal. 








In Colors 


LARGE WAR MAP &So% 


Complete and authentic. Smallest details of Western battle 
front. Every hamlet indexed, easy to locate. Battle lines o 
past and present, Inset of Eastern fronts. Postpaid, 50c. 


TRIAD PUB. CO., 406 Edison Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 





PARKER’S 


A toilet preparation of merit. 
Helps to eradicate dandruff. 
For Restoring Color an 





Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair. 
50c. and $1.00 at druggists. 








The Little Boy Sees It Through 


By VINGIE E. ROE 


“The Little Boy of Panther Mountain” by this popular author, 
published i in Sunset for July, a 


The story left the Little Boy (a 


pealed strongly to our readers. 
6 you may remember), headed 


for Oregon with the ghost tee nd weather-beaten saddle 
bags filled with mysterious gold. How the Little Boy got that 
treasure safely into Oregon makes an even better story than 


the tale of how he found i it. 


IN NOVEMBER SUNSET 
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" Here foilow timely and interesting facts concerning the great Pacific Slope, . 

@Sunset Magazine Service Bureau, conducted in conjunction with this department, supplies disinterested information concerning 
the West, its lands and industries. The purpose is to guide and advise the stranger, whether tourist or homeseeker. Its 
organization covers the entire West and the services are free. Questions and answers of general intcrest, illustrative of the 
general service of the Bureau, will be found below. @ The announcements of hotels, railroads, steamship lines, resorts, communities 
and colonization companies appearing in these columns have been investigated by Sunset Magazine and are reliable and trustworthy. 


— —r 


The Sunset Country 


the country served by Sunset Magazine. 
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WOODLAND 
PARK ACRES 


Little farms and homesites a few 
minutes walk from the heart of 
the “richest city per capita in 
California” 


WOODLAND 


county seat of Yolo county, just 35 
minutes by trolley from Sacramento, the 
State Capital. 

These oak-dotted acres are attractive to 
those who want the ideal in country life. 
You will have the comfort and indepen- 
dence of the farm with the advantages 
of nearness to a modern city. You can 
create your own home, with an orchard, 
poultry runs, berry patches, etc., which, 
aided by rich soil, splendid climate, and 
abundant water, will produce all you can 
wish for. Electricity is at at low 
rates. Fine roads, 

These plots range from one to five acres 
and cost from $700 up, on easy instal- 
ments. Fill in coupon below and MAIL 
TODAY. 


The GROWERS AND PRODUCERS COM- 
PANY of California, 1209-1210 Hobart Build- 
ing, San Francisco. 


Please send me your literature concerning 
WOODLAND PARK ACRES. I am financially 
prepared to undertake an investment. 


Name.... 


Address 


































Motorists Investors 
Homeseekers Tourists 


Land Buyers 


Unbiased, authentic information and im- 
partial, conservative advice are yours 
for the asking. 


Write, giving full details, to 


SUNSET MAGAZINE SERVICE BUREAU 


Sunset Building, San Francisco 























Are You Buying or Selling? 





If you are in the market to buy or sell 
a meritorious manufacturing, irrigation, 
farming, mining, transportation, or any 
other desirable business proposition, 
communicate with the 

WEST COAST DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


625-526 Santa Marine Building 
San Francisco 




















Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be enclosed in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco 











Lots as an Investment 


Q. Will you kindly give me some in- 
formation relative to Richmond City and 
that part known as Richmond Center 
near Oakland, Cal.? There have been 
some real estate agents in these parts 
selling lots in Richmond Center and they 
have given very plausible accounts of the 
great advantages of that growing city. 
As | am somewhat interested, would like 
to learn something more and from a more 
reliable source.—M. C., BAKER, ORE. 


A. Richmond is a fast growing indus- 
trial community on the east shore of the 
San Francisco bay. In the past few years 
several large corporations have estab- 
lished shops and refineries etc. there. 
This and much other industrial growth 
has led to some demand for and expansion 
of residential sections to house the em- 
ployees and others connected with the 
new business interests. Asa result of this 
situation, there has been something of a 
local real estate boom, with some of the 


| usual attendant evils. 


We do not know anything about 
Richmond Center or the particular real 
estate agents that are trying to sell you 
property there. We assume, though, that 
it is residential property that they wish to 
sell you, and we cannot advise you too 
strongly to go exceedingly cautiously in 
buying property that you have not seen 
and whose value has not been proven by 
expert and disinterested advice. Because 


| of the industrial growth of Richmond, 


real estate promoters have taken advan- 


| tage of the opportunity to sell unlimited 
| numbers of lots for residence amr 


and on so-called “‘industrial sites.” Suc 

lots have been sold as investments to non- 
residents all over the West. We do not 
doubt but that these agents are plausible, 
as you say. They have doubtless told 
you that the Pullman Company has es- 
tablished its western shops at Richmond, 
and that the Standard Oil Company has 
built its great refinery there. ‘This is all 
very true. They may have led you to 
believe from these facts that there is a 
great demand for residence property to 
house workmen and company ofhcials, 
They have told you of the tremendous 





Come Back to the Soil 
and Help Mr. Hoover 


What Would You Like to Raise? Fruit? Grain? 
Sugar Beets? Potatoes? Livestock? Alfalfa? 
Whatever yourchoice may be,Monterey 
County can give you returns far above 
the average. 
The climate is mild and equable, and 
has that which increases the working 
power of every person on the farm. 
The soil ranges from the heavy alluvial 
loam in the valleys, to the gravelly loam 
of the foothills, enabling a choice for any 
desired product. 
The rainfall is ample for those crops not 
quiring ts of water, 
while the depth of surface water, rang- 
ing from ten to forty feet, affords inex- 
pensive irrigation facilities. 


Onterey Count 


CALIFORNIA 


has much of its valley lands open for 
development, a point which is an ad- 
vantage to the settler seeki 
opportunities. 
The county has always been one of lange 
holdings, but within the last few months 
ere have been thousands of acres 
made accessible to the small farmer. 
The northern end of the county is the 
chief fruit-producing region. In the 
central and southern sections, dairying 
and beet-raising are the two chief fac- 
tors, while in the extreme south hay 
and grain are still the leaders. 
San Francisco is but 100 miles to the 
north and can be reached in a few hours 
by train or on highways famous for their 
smoothness. Write for illustrated litera- 
ture to 


BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 























Are You Doing Your Bit? 


Some are going to the front—those of us who 
stay at home must fight, too—and in Sonoma 
County, California, it will be a glorious fight. 
For here the soil is rich, the climate ideal and 
the markets are near. 

It is the county of the small farm—from 10 to 
20 acres providing an income which will give 
independence ani to the average 
family. 

Its diversity of products gives every oppor- 
tunity for profit and success, - 

Here the largest poultry district in the world 
is found. 

It is the largest berry-producing center in Cali- 
fornia. 

Its prunes rival those of the Santa Clara valley. 
The Gravenstein, the best early apple on the 
market, is grown widely and to perfection, 
The hop industry has proven remunerative for 
many years, Today hops are around 30c per 
pound, 

If you want to know of the opportunities await- 
ing you here, write for free information and 
literature to 


Sonoma County Development Association 
SANTA ROSA, CAL. 


comfort 
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increase that is going to come to this 
property with future growth of Richmond. 
As a matter of fact, the values have al- 
ready gone up and if any one will reap 
the benefits it would be the promoter and 
not small investors in Oregon. 

As we say, we do not know anything 
about these particular agents, but we are 
familiar with general conditions in Rich- 
mond. Having watched the growth and 
collapse of booms in every part of the 
Pacific Coast for the past fifteen years, we 
have come to the inevitable and unshake- 
able conclusion that the purchase of lots 
—except for the purpose of building a 
home—is pure and simple speculation and 
in no sense an investment. People of lim- 
ited means should not gamble in as fickle 
an element as land values. If you want to 
buy a lot in Richmond to live in, that is 
one thing; but if you want to buy prop- 
erty that you have not seen in the hope 
that you will profit by its future rise in 
value, you will find that your money is 
tied up in non-productive property that 
brings you in nothing but a tax bill each 
year. Of course, these very plausible 
agents have told you of fortunes innumer- 
able that have been made through the 
increase of land value, but these fortunes 
have not been made by purchasing one or 
two small lots in a community that has 
already fully anticipated the future 
increase in values. 


Turkeys in the Imperial Valley 


Q. I should like to ask your opinion as 
to what portions of California are most 
suited to the raising of turkeys. By this 


I mean, the climatic conditions, sort of | 


land, nearness to markets, etc. Would 
prefer to locate in southern California, if 
suitable place can be found. Any general 
information that would be of interest to 
an amateur will be gratefully received. 
—A. P. B., San RAFAEL. 

A. Perhaps the best turkey section in 
southern California is the Imperial valley. 
Young turkeys are particularly suscepti- 
ble to the effects of dampness and un- 
expected rains. They must be carefully 
guarded from this. With the phenom- 








enally dry climate of the Imperial valley | 


this danger and care is almost obviated, 
for the rainfall is on the average less than 
two inches per year. With the compara- 
tive absence of dampness, and with green 
feed the year around, the Imperial valley 
is perticulasty adapted to turkey raising. 


Ne do not know of any ranches that | 


are exclusively devoted to turkeys. There 
is no reason why they could not be made 
the main dependence of a farm, but it is 
very generally found more profitable to 
make them a side line. They are some- 
times a very important side line, for we 
know of one man that raised and shipped 
2000 birds last year. Two thousand 
turkeys at present day prices represent 
a good deal of money. ‘Another shipment 


was made of a thousand pounds of elev en- | 


month-old turkeys, which averaged 2434 

pounds each. Turkeys that were salad 
for about $1 each sold for 30c per pound 
Owing to the lack o 


last year. rain, 
inexpensive equipment can be used, 
Chis may sound very much like an 


imitation of the United States Mint, but 
of course the growers suffer occasional 
losses. The long hot summers of the 
valley do not seem to affect the turkeys 
in the least. 











KH 5 


Taking 

the golden 
harvest 

to market 
the modern 


way 





Help California Feed 
the Nation 


To provide food, even more food, is not only a patriotic duty. It 
is also a most profitable undertaking. Prices for all kinds of farm 
products will be high for years to come. 


Give Sacramento County your earnest consideration. 


The whole area of 632,108 acres is fertile. The soil is alluvial 
wash from the mountains and hills, and in places is 40 feet in depth. 
Think of rich sediment soil extending to this depth and of the cre- 
ative values contained therein. Through this plain runs the Sacra- 
mento River, the largest in the state, affording cheap transportation 
for the county’s products between the cities of Sacramento and San 
Francisco. 


Three transcontinental railways afford reasonable and rapid trans- 
portation facilities to the large Eastern markets. 


Fruits of every variety—citrus, deciduous, natives of the tem- 
perate, semi-tropic, and tropic regions—are grown in the county. 
They ripen early and consequently bring the top prices of an early 
market. The dry atmosphere is especially adapted to the drying of 
fruits. Huge canneries offer a certain and good market for all sur- 
plus fruits and vegetables. 


In the bottom-lands, along the rivers, all kinds of vegetables 
thrive and yield large profits. It is quite common to market two 
crops a year from these lands. 


Poultry and stock-raising are prominent, and splendid oppor- 
tunities are offered to the dairyman. There are a number of large 
creameries, and the largest and most modern dairy on the Coast is 
located in the county. The mild and temperate climate permits 
stock to graze the year round, while the soil is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of alfalfa and forage crops. 


Grain, the price of which has been soaring beyond all precedent, 
can be grown with large profit in outlying sections where the land is 
exceedingly inexpensive. 


Send for illustrated literature. Tell us what branch of renee intaneate 


you and ask us all the questions you want answer We have — 
investigators, farm advisers, experts in all lines ready to advise and help 
the settler. 


IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT 


Board of Supervisors, Sacramento County 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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Fifteen 
Reasons 


Why 


You should 
tour California 
this year— 


SAN FRANCISCO 
The city by the “Golden 
te"’—where Occident 
and Orient meet. 


CRATER LAKE and 
KLAMATH REGION 
The land of pine and fir 


and big game. 


LAKE TAHOE 
Where you can find any- 
thing from roughing-it to 
luxury. 

SHASTA RESORTS 
Ideally situated amid wild 
crags of Sacramento River 

yon. 


SANTA CRUZ 

The “Atlantic City of the 
est’ —Boating, Bathing, 

Fishing, Golf, Tennis, 
Motoring. 

DEL MONTE 
On the blue Bay of Monte- 
rey—amid beautiful sur- 
roundings—with its won- 
derful 17-mile drive and 
scenic boulevard. 


BYRON HOT 
SPRINGS 

Curative mineral springs 

and modern equipment. 
PASO ROBLES HOT 
SPRINGS 

An ideal place, combining 

rest, recreation and sight- 

seeing. 
HUNTINGTON 
LAKE 

In the High Sierra. Fish- 

ing, mountain climbing 

and every comfort. 
YOSEMITE and 
BIG TREES 

Wonders of the world. 


SANTA BARBARA 


A wonderful combination 
of mountain.seaandshore. 


LOS ANGELES 
The “Heart” of the tourist 
section of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
SAN BERNARDINO 
MOUNTAIN 
RESORTS 
A mile high—among the 
pines—reached by the 
“101 mile ride on the rim 
of the world.” 


SAN DIEGO 
The city of “First Things” 
in California. 

MISSIONS OF 

CALIFORNIA 
Scattered along the coast 
of California, i Camino 
Real, from San Diego to 

noma, a day's journey 

apart—monuments to the 
Faith and Zeal of the Fran- 


ciscan Fathers. 


SEE AGENTS 


or address Chas. S. Fee, P. T. M., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Write for folder on the 
*‘Apache Trail of Arizona”’ 











The question of a market needs enn | 
be considered, for great quantities of all 
kinds of poultry are shipped into Califor- 
nia annually. Last year some 11,446 
dozen of poultry, mostly turkeys, were 
shipped from the Imperial valley. The 
production may be greater this year. 


Don’t Try the Impossible 


My son-in-law served four years 
under the seven-year bill and was dis- 
charged. Being in reserve he was re- 
called for active service on May Ist. 
After some delay he was rejected on the 
grounds of incipient tuberculosis. In the 
four years that he was in the army he 
managed to keep out of debt, but of 
course could not save anything. He and 
his wife want to get a motor truck, a 
second hand one will do, as he is a first 
class mechanic and driver, pack their 
grub and camping things in it and drive 
into the country where the good home- 
steads are. I am employed and will be 
in a position to send them at least part 
of my salary to help them buy a cow and 
some chickens and other necessary things, 
and with their determination I know that 
they will make good. The principal 
thing seems to be a location where there 
is land with springs or a stream and a 
little timber if possible. The truck could 
be utilized for the benefit of any others 
that lived in the vicinity. How Chae the 
land in the Oregon-California Land 


| Grant?—J. E. C., Oaktanp, Cat. 


A. When your problem is considered 
from every angle, we believe that there 
are much better solutions for it than an 


| attempt to homestead government land. 
| It sounds very attractive to think of being 


able to make a living from the soil and 


| at the same time live a healthful outdoor 
| life. You have mentioned the Oregon- 


California Land Grant. Any one with 
tuberculosis ought not for a moment to 
consider going into a climate which has 
as heavy and as long a rainy season as 
will be found in that part of Oregon. 
It would be disastrous to make such a 
venture. By all odds, the most important 
thing is to find a climate which is par- 
ticularly favorable for the cure of elae 


| culosis. An incipient case can very often 


be cured easily by going to a dry climate 
at once. This amen resolves the ques- 
tion into a case of getting into the South- 
west somehow and making a living there. 

Of course there are innumerable 
opportunities to take up homestead lands 
in the Southwest as there are in every 


| part of the Far West, but any one who 


has read these columns probably knows 


| what our opinion of homestead land is. 
| We do not believe that the average man 





can get free land which he can develop 
without capital. 

Suppose your son-in-law, with his 
truck, was to start off in search of a home- 
stead in the Southwest. It would require 
a tremendous amount of searching and 
traveling to find one that he could under 
any possible considerations make a living 
from. This would be expensive. When 
he had at last found a location, he would 
find himself on an arid, dry piece of land, 
with no farming experience and with no 
capital to keep himself and his wife 
through those ti lean, hard years that 
are necessarily before any homesteader. 
This is looking at it in the most optimis- 
tic way, for without money we cannot see 


how he could make a bare living from a 
desert or arid homestead. In exceptional 
cases, this has been done by exceptional 
people. But that is something that men 
can hardly afford to go by. After he had 
obtained this undeveloped land, his truck 
would be of little assistance to him, for 
you cannot clear land and disk and plow 
with a motor truck. The chances are 
that there would be few settlers in the 
neighborhood and his chances of makin 
much from the trucking business woul 
be slight. If he has made up his mind to 
try to homestead, the purchase of a team 
and wagon would be a much better in- 
vestment than the purchase of a truck. 
Any truck that could be bought second- 
hand at a low price, would pian we be in 
a condition that would make its up-keep 
very expensive. When everything is 
considered, this hope of homesteading 
appears very discouraging to us. 

We believe that a much wiser plan is for 
him to give up the idea of making his 
living from his own land altogether, for 
the time being. Since he has had mechan- 
ical experience, he could very probably 
get a position as engineer in a pumping 
plant or even as a tractor man in some of 
the irrigated sections of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Of course, we realize that in 
these sections that are particularly favor- 
able for the cure of tuberculosis it is no 
easy matter to get employment. In our 
eyes, though, his chances of getting a 
position like this that would support him- 
self and his wife and yet keep him in the 
outdoors, would be very much better 
than his chances of Piva: Maes desert or 
homestead land. 

If he could get a position such as a 
pumping engineer, he could in that way 
very possibly have a chance to look 
around and find some reasonable oppor- 
tunities. It is an almost hopeless task 
for an inexperienced man, by searching 
through the records of the land offices, 
to find any good government land. You 
should also be very wary of any so-called 
land locaters who tell you that it is simple 
to get good government land by merely 
purchasing their maps. 


Climate, Gila Monsters, Land Values 


Q. I wish to get some information 
about California. How hot does it get 
in the Sacramento and San _ Joaquin 
valleys? How cold in winter? Is the air 
dry in these valleys and is it good for the 
cure of catarrh? Why do oranges ripen 
earlier in northern California than in the 
southern part of the state? How far 
north are tarantulas, gila monsters and 
scorpions found? Can people stand the 
heat of central and southern California? 
Why is northern California less _thickl 
settled than the southern part? What is 
the price of land in California and how 
much is needed to support a family?— 
J. V., Bratne, WASHINGTON. 

A. Climatically the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin valleys are very similar. 
Through this inland section of California 
the mean annual temperature for all 
recorded years varies from 60 to 68 
degrees. Over the delta and adjacent 
regions of the two rivers from which these 
valleys take their names, the coast in- 
fluences modify the climate to a greater or 
less extent, depending upon the nearness 
to the San Francisco bay. The maximum 
summer temperature in the valleys is 
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sometimes as high as 110 degrees, but 
owing to the lack of humidity such tem- 
peratures do not cause suffering or death 
comparable with the hot spells of the 
Middle West. The winter temperatures 
occasionally go as low as 20 degrees, but 
on the whole they are milder than this. 
Roughly, the rainfall in the Sacramento 
valley is from 20 to 30 inches and in the 
San j Peabo from 4 to 16 inches, in each 
instance varying greatly from year to 
year. The deficiency of rainfall is over- 
come by irrigation, which is very generally 
practiced. There are foothill belts in 
which the weather is cooler in summer 
and milder in winter than in the valley 
levels. In these foothill districts the air is 
generally drier and would possibly be more 
helpful for catarrh than the moister river 
valleys. Oranges ripen in these interior 
valleys earlier than they do in southern 
California because the late springs and 
summers are more continually hot than 
the similar ripening seasons in the south. 


Navel oranges are picked in southern | 
California from January to June and in | 


the citrus belts of northern and central 
California in the late fall and early 
winter. 

Gila monsters are found very rarely 
and then only on the genuine desert in the 
extreme southeastern part of California. 
Tarantulas and scorpions are seen oc- 





casionally in most parts of California, as | 


they are in the whole southern part of the 
United States. A scorpion’s sting is no 
more dangerous than that of a hornet, 
and we would not advise your staying 
away from California because of gila 
monsters, tarantulas or even scorpions. 
Not two persons in a thousand ever in 
their lifetime see one of these species. 
Some two million people seem to stand 
the heat in central and southern California 
and thrive onit. The population ofnorth- 
ern California, in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that term, is greater than the 
population of southern California. 

very common question asked this 
Service Bureau is: ““What is the price of 
land in California and how much is needed 
to support a family?” Now it can be 
readily seen that it is utterly impossible to 
generalize about such things. fons land 
is worth anywhere from $15 to $1500 an 
acre, and the cost of living varies equally. 
In spite of a belief that seems to have gone 
abroad, California land values are largely 
determined by their genuine productive- 
ness. In some instances land values are 
high because of an added residential value 
that many people have been willing to pay 
for, but a man who merely wishes to farm 


without the social advantages of subur- | 


ban life can easily avoid these high prices. 
A certain degree of business sagacity is 
needed to buy land to good advantage, as 
it is needed in every commercial trans- 
action. Land must be purchased by 
individual bargain, and land prices vary 
with every one of these bargains. They 
depend upon the crops that are to be 
raised, soil, water, nearness to markets 
and innumerable other things that change 
with individual circumstances. It is im- 
possible to say what land is worth in 
California, for so general a question can 
only be answered in the most general 
terms. There is probably a_ greater 
range of land values and land opportuni- 
ties in California than in any other state 
in the Union. 

















The Dairy Industry in Oregon 


Dairying is one of the most important industries of Oregon. The value 
of Butter, Condensed Milk and Cheese produced in the state during 
the year 1916 was approximately $20,000,000. 


Conditions in Western Oregon are particularly favorable for dairying. 
On account of the mild winters, the expense for shelter is reduced to a 
minimum. Clover, Vetch, Kale and all the grasses grow luxuriantly and 
green fodder is available throughout the entire year. 


Booklets descriptive of this industry and the resources of Oregon will 
be sent free on application. 


JOHN M. SCOTT, General Passenger Agent 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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| THE DIET PROBLEM 
; By Paul von Boeckmann, R. S. 
This book will unfold to you the TRUE SECRET OF NOURISHING THE BODY 
What to Eat When to Eat How to Eat How Much to Eat 


Is the food you eat transformed into Bone, Muscle and Healthy Tissue, 
or is it WASTED in your system and left to poison your blood and under- 
mine your vital forces? 

The author has made some startling discoveries as to the real cause of 
low bodily weight, mal-nutrition and auto-intoxication. This important 
point is clearly explained. Unlike most books on diet, this treatise does 
not confuse the reader with complex theories on calories, protein and 
carbohydrates, ete. 

PRICE POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. COIN OR STAMPS. 


SPECIAL OFFER We will send “The Diet Problem” together 


with one year to SUNSET MAGAZINE for 
the regular subscription price of $1.50, or two years to SUNSET 
WOE WE A oke.dh career cere edGeestecccuacyrGesneweese bedeng ena aetates 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, Sunset Building, SAN FRANCISCO 
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if wet. Our Ready: Cut Method Gives You . 
i, ee Just the HomeYou Want -Rea- , % 


a3 
GEND for Free Plan Book of 60 prac- 
tical and beautiful American 





Homes with floor plans, exterior 
PA views, prices and specifications. / 
‘ The Plan Book explains the 8. A, 
- . tremendous, Vital, money- — 
saving reasons why YOU should buy your home from the largest 
ready-cut house manufacturers in the West—the world’s greatest 


ype oy Ready Built House Co. 












Send for this FREE 
Plan Book TODAY 
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HOW TO 
GENERATE 
MIND-POWER 


OU 


have often wished, haven't you, that your mind would 
give you all the power you want, when you want it— 
that you could command your brain as you wish, and 
concentrate on any subject at will. Here is the help you 
need to acquire this ability—a book which will ~ you 
the complete command of your mind that you n 


The Education 
of the Will 


by the famous French Psychologist, Jules rm A book 
whose wonderful value has carried it through thirty 
editions. It has been published in seven different lan- 
guages, and this is the authorized English = It is 
unqualifiedly endorsed both by scientists and laymen. 
M. S. Vandewater, Chicago, says: “It is just what I have 
been looking for—something practical and _ sensible. 
The best book on self-help I have had the privilege of 
reading.” Leigh Mitchell Hodges, of the North American, 
Philadelphia, says: “The book is epochal and monu- 
mental, and every young man in America should read it.” 
It shows you— 


HOW— 


TO overcome the habits of thoughtlessness, carelessness, 
laziness, lack of determination, lack of enthusiasm, etc.— 
TO exercise your will power over your ideas and desires— 
TO form good habits; take advantage of your good 
impulses; defeat your bad ones—TO maintain your 
health by wise management of your mental and physical 
work and rest—TO rest, sleep, and lounge profitably— 
TO work to the best advantage; choose the best times for 
work; get real happiness from your work—TO develop 
a and character in yourself and understand it 
in others. 


Master 


YOUR Son or Daughter needs the help 
of this great book to prepare for the 
future—to develop brain, will, and char- 
Y acter. Give it to him now! “It is 
our probable that the reading of this book 
Mind will mark an epoch in many a youthful 
life,” says Rev, Samuel McComb, of Bos- 
ton. here is not a home but should 
place it in the hands of its sons and daughters,” says 
Rev. Henry C. Rose, Newark, N. J. 
Men and Women Who Write need the secrets of this 
book to help them keep their minds on their work— 
select a line of thought and follow it through to the 
finish—arouse in themselves the enthusiasm for the sub- 
ject that is so necessary in writing winning material. 
Men and Women Who Speak will find here the vital 
truths which will enable them while on the platform, to 
exercise perfect control over themselves—to compel their 
minds to think clearly and remember accurately—to 
maintain always their self-confidence and poise. 
The Executive in Business will recognize the practical 
value of this book. It will help him to develop that will 


power and mental strength essential in his work. It will 
give him an understanding of human 

nature and the ability to judge, develop 

and control men. Get 
The Professor Who Teaches can get This 
from this book the knowledge of psy- 

chology, the insight into personality, the Book 
ability to analyze character, that is T D 
necessary to one in charge of growing 0-Vay 
minds. It explains the development of 

a aay in himself that win the respect of his 
pup 


SENT on APPROVAL 


An absolute, money-back guarantee goes with this 
bock. Send the coupon to-day with $1.60 and the book 
will be forwarded to you, postpaid. Any time within 
five days of receipt you an A return the book to us and 
your money will immediately be refunded in full. You 
run absolutely no risk of dissatisfaction. You cannot 
afford to ignore the ibilities of self-improvement 
offered by this bock. Won't you send the coupon below 
for examination? 

—_—— a es Gee Ge Ge ue oe 
SUNSET MAGAZINE, Inc., 
460 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gentlemen: —Send me a copy of “ Education of the Will” 
for examination. I enclose $1.60. Within five days of 
receipt, [ may return the book and you will immediately 
refuad the money I have paid and I will owe you nothing 


NAME 
ADDRESS. . 
CITY 
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Readers, Gentle and Otherwise 








Berkeley, California. 

I had just had a long and most inter- 
esting and instructive interview with a 
woman who after a long life in the under- 
world made her escape and has worked 
out her apparent emancipation when I 
read the first instalment of “The Scarlet 
Kimono” in the July Sunset. There is 
a certain view suggested in this new treat- 
ment which may hold some key to this 
baffling problem. Your readers will await 
with interest the forthcoming chapters. 

J. Sritr Witson. 


Fresno, California. 

The story “The Scarlet Kimono” does 
not interest me. I am sufficiently old- 
fashioned to still think that when a 
woman goes out of her way to say that 
she wants to talk frankly to men it is 
time for the men to run away. 

I think the recent court records of 
actual happenings in the underworld would 
be just as interesting as a story of this 
type and as a general rule would be 
found less objectionable. 

GeorcE S. WATERMAN. 


New York City. 

I was very much interested, picking 
up a recent copy of SunsET, to find “‘The 
Scarlet Kimono” by Mrs. Munger. Mrs. 
Munger’s work is too solidly realistic not 
to have its place in the world. I’m espe- 
cially pleased with her treatment of the 
scarlet lady on the ‘simple human basis. 
There is always so much emotionalism 
in handling characters like that and such 
an insidious appeal to the very emotions 
which are decried. Mary AusTIN. 


Los Altos, California. 
The writer has been a reader of Sun- 
sET for many years, during which time 

the magazine had put on flesh and dignit 
and through the writings of Joaquin Mik 
ler, Jack London and others had come to 
be looked upon as the “Atlantic” of the 
Pacific Coast. Now imagine, if you can, 
the feeling that came over the writer 
when he opened the July number and 
found it Hearstized (or Cosmopolitanized, 
rather) and its supposedly most inter- 
esting article to be the story of the life of 
a woman of the underworld. Through 
coming numbers, we would judge, the 
reader is expected to sit with bated breath 
while a noble man has a harrowing strug- 
gle with his passion for this soiled angel 
who will, in the face of temptation, ad- 
versity and impossible obstacles, by the 
use of superior will power and intelligence 
reinforced by the experience of her less 
fortunate sisters, become famous and 
respected. It is a decided shock to know 
that SUNSET is in competition with others 
who have been using this sob-sister stuff 

with financial success. C. E. Miner. 


Palo Alto, California. 
I hope and trust that Dell Munger will 
succeed in showing people that after all a 
woman of the adeowadh ld is a human 
very much like all of us and if there is any- 
thing to blame it is our laws and not the 
individual victim of law and usage. 
Hermann Rosse. 


St. John, Washington. 

I have just read the senseless diatribe 
in reference to the I. W. W. in a recent 
issue of SuNseT. There are just three 
classes of people who are evidently mak- 
ing big money out of this senseless agita- 
tion against the I. W. Ws. First the in- 
surance companies, second the newspaper 
agitators, third the sheriffs who reap 
thousands in mileage fees. It would in- 
deed be interesting to know how much 
some newspapers are getting for their 
editorial rant and slobber against the 
I. W. W. The insurance companies are 
reaping immense harvests from this fu- 
rious agitation and they can afford and 
doubtless do pay well for the editorial 
agitation that fills their coffers. 

Make martyrs of the I. W. Ws. and 
they will grow to immense proportions; 
let them alone, refuse to give them adver- 
tising space free, or paid for by the in- 
surance companies, and they will die of 
their own ignorance and cupidity. Goad 
them to desperation and they become 
desperate. . W. Locxnart. 


Sacramento, California. 

I am intensely interested in your ar- 
ticles on labor as well as others, and it is 
because I thoroughly appreciate them 
that I feel that I must no longer do with- 
out the magazine as a regular visitor. 


. B. McKevirtr. 


Riverside, California. 
All good wishes to you in the work you 
are taking up. May your efforts meet 
with success. The equation of labor and 
capital is not equal by any means. Con- 
stant and persistent effort on the lines 
suggested 7 SUNSET must be main- 
tained to reach satisfactory results. I 
hope your efforts will meet with generous 

support. Dr. J. S. BALLarp. 


Rosebud, Montana. 
SuNSET is a splendid magazine and 
certainly improving rapidly. I am awful 
busy lambing two thousand ewes on the 
range, but not so awful busy but that I 
take time to read your magazine. 
ig GIVLER. 


Burnside, Illinois. 
When it arrives the SUNSET MAGAZINE 
is more like the rising of the sun on a 
perfect day. J. F. LriENBERGER. 


Lyle, Washington. 

In reading the bucolic squibs under 
the title of “Readers, Gentle and Other- 
wise” I could not repress an inward 
chuckle at the cocksureness and narrow- 
ness expressed by some of your defunct 
subscribers. 

Well, after browsing and _ nibbling 
around amongst many of the leading 
magazines for the past three or four years, 
I find that Sunset suits me best of all. 
Especially do I admire the fair and im- 
a manner in a ye handle the 

notty problems of the day. The wide 
range of its reading matter on up-to-date 
topics, spiciness and vivacity, places it in 
a rank all alone as the “Young America” 
in the magazine field. S. Kirk. 
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The Vital Compelling Force 


That Animates Us. 


Have You Ever Considered What It Is That Makes Your 
Heart Pump—Your Stomach Digest Its Food—Your Kid- 
neys Perform Their Duties, Etc., Etc. Have You Ever Con- 
sidered What Keeps You Alive Even—The Answer Is Nerve 
Force. Do Not Miss This Article. Learn How to Acquire It. 


By Stephen Harriman 


and delicate piece of mechanism in the universe, your body, 

working to its utmost capacity, or even working at all? 
If you are not already acquainted with the fact, you should learn 
without delay that it is your nerves that have complete control 
of absolutely every process and function within your body. 


D: you know just what it is that keeps that most intricate 


Your nerves positively control every mental and physical pro- 
cess taking: place within you. If the nerves were cut leading to 
your heart, that organ would never beat again. If the nerves were 
severed leading to your respiratory organs—your breathing 
organs—you could never breathe again. If the nerves governing 
digestion were severed, no article of food could ever again be 
transformed into healthy bone and tissue. Without the nerves 
you would never see, hear, taste, smell or feel again, for it is upon 
the nerves that every sense depends. 


Ninety-nine per cent of all humanity, whether young or old, 
are deficient in nerve strength, or, in other words, nervous energy. 
If the action of every bodily organ is directly dependent upon 
nerve strength and nerve impulse, it does not take a wise man 
to see that if the nerves did not create Energy upon a 100% basis, 
every organ would necessarily be weakened to just the degree 
that the nerves are below par. 


No man has ever succeeded in business to any unusual degrees 
no man has ever succeeded in an unusual way in any line of 
endeavor who did not possess a highly organized and highly de- 
veloped nervous system. Did he not possess an unusual amount 
of nervous energy he could never have the vitality to carry his 
endeavors on to a successful conclusion. 


Mr. Macfadden, who is probably the foremost general physical 
culture authority in the world, says of Energy: “The longer and 
more thoroughly we study the structure and functions of the 
human body, the more clear and absolute becomes the conviction 
that the secret of human strength lies in the nervous system.” 


Napoleon said: “No man can win in the battle of life who has 
not Courage and Persistency. These are impossible where Energy 
is lacking, hence Energy is the indispensable quality of great 
success.” 


Robert Duncan, than whom there is no greater authority in 
this country on the creation of Nerve Force and Nervous Energy, 
says: “Nerve Strength, in short, Nervous Energy, is the greatest 
single factor, known to man to-day, in maintaining health and in 
achieving success.” 


These are truths that should become your daily watchword. 
Were it possible to relate stories of the thousands and perhaps 
millions of wrecks and failures brought about, not because of an 
inferior mentality, but solely because of a lack of Energy and 
Vitality, you would appreciate the value of this same vital force 
in a way that would be impossible otherwise. 


Every great man, every highly successful man you know or of 
whom you have read has a highly developed and a highly organ- 
ized nervous system else it would have been impossible for him to 
achieve great success. Some are blessed with this “gift,” as it 


may be termed, from birth and others developed it as did Roosevelt» 
‘Gladstone, and others. ‘From a weak nervous or an anemic per- 
son to a powerful, mentally superior individual” is a descriptive 
ee that might be applied to many of our best known men of 
today. 


And you might be possessed of muscles as mighty as Goliath’s, 
but unless those same muscles were stimulated, animated and 
actuated by that wonderful fabric of tissue, known as the nervous 
system, these same muscles would be as inanimate and as useless 
so far as movement is concerned, as a rock reposing on the hillside. 


If your nerves are weak, every organ will be weak in exact pro- 
portion. If you are troubled with a weak heart, indigestion, a 
torpid liver, weak kidneys, constipation, or any other of the 
functional ills that flesh is heir to, you should immediately under- 
take that which will insure proper strength for the nerves. 


Ordinary exercise, electricity, osteopathy, chiropractic, hydro- 
therapy, massage, etc., have been advanced from time to time as 
a means for the restoration or the development of vitality and 
health. There is a certain value possessed by each of these, 
which commends them, but none are aimed directly at the real 
source of the trouble, namely the nerves. 


The Western Neurological Society is offering at last a method 
absolutely within the reach of every man, woman and child in this 
country, a method whereby you can realize and enjoy a degree of 
nerve stimulation that can be felt within five minutes after under- 
taking it. You can feel this stimulation in every muscle and organ 
within your body. You can feel the mental stimulus it gives im- 
mediately. This method of nerve stimulation is endorsed by 
many of the leading authorities on the subject, who have inves- 
tigated and subjected it to every test. By this method you are 
enabled to overcome functional weaknesses, mental depression 
and other disorders without resorting to drugging, dieting or ob- 
jectionable exercise. The method positively reaches the nervous 
system directly and stimulates it immediately. You can demon- 
strate its absolute efficiency in five minutes. 


The Western Neurological Society is organized for the physical 
and mental uplift of mankind. They have experienced the won- 
derful results obtainable through this system themselves and they 
want you to experience like results. Just what the system is, how 
it operates and what it will accomplish are all told in a little book 
published by the society and called “Human Energy.” In many 
respects this is one of the most remarkable books ever written, 
giving as it does concisely and succinctly the true methods for the 
building and creation of nervous energy. All you need do is to 
write The Western Neurological Society, 461 Fourth Street, San 
Francisco, Cal., enclosing 25c in stamps or coin, and the work 
complete will be forwarded to you without delay. We can assure 
you that nothing equal to it has ever been offered at many times 
the cost and nothing superior at any cost. ; 


So there is no reason why every man and woman should not 
take advantage of this wonderful course of instruction and benefit 
by its precepts. Do not be a slave to your nerves but develop 
them so that you may enjoy the health and success that should 
be yours. 
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WE put an adjustment guarantee on Quaker Tires as a matter of 
trade custom—it really isn’t necessary, because the mileage reported 
by Quaker users is so greatly in excess of the adjustment guarantee that 
no sort of a guarantee need be considered. 


Certainly you are not satisfied with a 3500-mile “guarantee” when you 
can get Quakers—the tires that need no guarantee, yet are backed with a 
1500-mile better adjustment than are the tires you use. Try one Quaker. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS .- 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 


629 Market Street 182 West Lake Street 211 Wood Street 53 Murray Street 
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the Dalton is 
thefastest for 
the novice, 
fastest for the 
expert. Add 
this column: 


14750 00 
12333 77 
14516 72 
15517 29 
14814 16 
15429 52 
16669 79 
17442 22 
16664 50 
16132 08 
15890 51 
16681 61 
17076 23 
17557 53 
18310 20 
25277 81 
25559 58 
24396 38 
28373 85 
18052 44 
17644 06 
16403 84 
17185 81 
17185 81 
17504 $8 
14562 98 
15687 14 
15916 92 
15763 07 
16911 07 
17502 57 
13941 37 
13520 44 
17594 37 
7052 55 
8379 83 
12158 35 
3178 31 
2958 52 


622497 78 


Atouch method 
Operator listed 
and added the 
above on the 
DALTON in 54 
seconds. Try it 
on any other 
make of ma- 
chine. 





Ten Keys make it possible to 


WRITE as fast 
as you READ 


A Dalton operator need not read a number into his head— 
hunt for keys—find the decimal column—and read the number 
out of his head again onto the keys. No. He reads digits and 
strikes keys at the same time. When he has finished reading 
the number he has finished writing it. Writing without look- 
ing at keys is easy and practical on the 





Simple toLearn/! 


Your least experienced clerk can master fen keys in a couple 
of hours. With a few days’ experience he can write as he reads. 
Numbers do not have to be placed in proper column—the ma- 
chine doesit. Youcan add, subtract, multiply, divide, cross foot 
and figure discount on the single 10-key model. No need for 
special calculating machines. The Dalton does it all. 


Write for booklet or see the Dalton Sales Agent 
in any one of the one hundred leading cities. 


THE DALTON ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
401 Beech Street, NORWOOD CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















@linirells 
Sanitary 


Use only a Reliable 
Hygienic. Cleanser 
particularly in the 
Kitchen and on your 
cooking utensils 





